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PREFACE. 


For  three-quarters  of  a  century  British  property 
at  sea  has  remained  practically  free  from  the  risk 
of  hostile  capture.  This  immunity  has  produced  in 
our  sea-girt  land  an  oblivion  of  those  mercantile 
contingencies  which  require  to  be  specially  pro- 
vided against  during  a  period  of  maritime  warfare. 
Even  had  the  conditions  of  ocean  traffic  remained 
as  the  Peace  of  1815  found  them,  the  above  result 
might  well  have  been  anticipated.  But,  as  it  is,  the 
substitution  of  the  steel  or  iron  steamship  for  the 
wind-driven  sailing  vessel,  and  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  ocean  traffic  and  communication  generally, 
have  imported  into  mercantile  contracts  features 
essentially  new  and  important,  and  with  these  con- 
stantly developing  conditions  it  has  been  necessary 
to  keep  pace.  This  necessity  has  not  unnaturally 
caused  to  be  put  still  further  into  the  shade  con- 
tingencies which  a  long-continued  immunity  from 
hostile  acts  at  sea  has  caused  to  be  regarded  as 
remote. 

That  this  is  so  becomes  especially  apparent 
whenever  a  rumour  of  impending  war  calls  forth 
a  common  desire  for  better  information  as  to  the 
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rights  and  obligations  both  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  and  for  more  accurate  knowledge  touching 
collateral  mercantile  considerations  generally.  But 
inquiries  thus  induced  are  sometimes  difl&cult  to 
satisfy,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  answer  with  the  promp- 
titude and  sufficiency  desired  by  men  of  affairs. 
Treatises  there  are  on  International  Law,  it  is  true, 
and  there  are  also  works  readily  accessible,  both  on 
Shipping  and  on  Marine  Insurance,  more  numerous 
still ;  but  with  respect  to  the  first-named  treatises, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  so  interlarded  with  the 
views  and  opinions  of  learned  theorists,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  amplified  with  various  inter- 
national considerations  of  a  purely  political  character, 
as  to  be  much  more  valuable  to  the  student  of 
International  Law  than  for  purposes  of  ready  mer- 
cantile reference. 

Of  relative  essays  of  a  more  practical  kind 
there  are  few  indeed,  and  of  these  the  writers  are 
more  to  be  congratulated  for  their  research  than  for 
the  appreciation  which  they  have  shown  of  the 
importance  of  dissecting  and  classifying  its  results. 

The  works  on  Shipping  and  Marine  Insurance, 
on  the  other  hand,  dealing  as  they  do  with  these 
important  subjects  as  a  whole,  naturally  do  not  class 
by  themselves  questions  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  warlike  exigencies ;  but  subdivide  and  discuss 
them,  in  common  with  others  not  specially  relating 
to  war,  under  various  heads.     Besides  wliich,  such 
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treatises,  however  valuable  in  other  respects,  mostly 
possess  the  already  indicated  common  tendency  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  risks  and  liabilities 
generally  attendant  on  maritime  transactions,  than 
to  those  which  have  become  comparatively  uninter- 
esting during  several  generations  of  freedom  from 
hostile  capture. 

The  practical  inquirer  is  ordinarily  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  views,  however  otherwise  interesting, 
of  the  learned  Grotius,  the  erudite  Puffendorf  and 
B3mkershoek,  and  the  various  other  publicists  of 
bygone  days.  He  wants  rather  to  be  succinctly 
informed  as  to  his  position  under  international  law 
as  it  stands;  and  as  a  rule,  indeed,  he  does  not 
greatly  care  whether  this  law  be  good  or  bad.  But 
to  inform  himself  fully  respecting  it  he  is  compelled 
to  read  and  collate  reviews  of  the  tliree  several 
subjects — law  of  nations,  shipping,  and  marine  in- 
surance ;  and  he  has  at  present  no  opportunity  to 
turn  to  any  one  work  in  which  these  tliree  important 
considerations  are  treated  collectively. 

Any  such  reference  can,  perhaps,  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  so  long  as  no  warlike  cloud  shows 
itself  on  the  political  horizon.  But  the  attitude  of 
mutual  watchfulness  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  some  international  relations  at  the  present 
time,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
assurance  of  permanent  peace.  And  as  it  is  not 
solely  the  condition  but  almost  as  much  the  rumom' 
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of  war  which  emphasises  the  need  of  a  work  of  the 
above  comprehensive  kind,  this  work  I  have  now 
endeavom'ed  to  provide. 

In  observing  that  no  such  treatise  is  in  existence, 
I  should,  perhaps,  rather  have  said  that  I  have 
failed  to  discover  any  such.  Consequently,  in  the 
endeavour  to  submit  a  system  of  classification  and 
arrangement  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements 
already  referred  to,  I  have  been  thrown  on  my 
own  resources.  To  deficiencies  in  these,  then, 
must  be  attributed  any  imperfection  of  which  the 
reader  may  become  aware,  and  for  which  I  trust 
I  may  receive  his  kind  indulgence. 


DOUGLAS  OWEN. 


London, 

July,  1889. 


I  desire  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  the  following  works 
whieli,  amongst  the  many  referred  to,  have  been  found 
especially  yalnablei  viz. : — 

Wheaton's  International  Law. 

Kent's  International  Law. 

Maritime  Warfare  (Hazlitt  &  Boche). 

Leading  Cases  on  International  Law  (Pitt  Ck)bbett). 

Law  of  Nations :  War  (Twiss). 

Story's  **  Prize  Courts"  (Pratt). 

Park's  Marine  Insurance. 

Amould's  Marine  Insurance. 

Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea. 
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EXPLANATORY. 


That  the  scheme  of  arrangement  followed  in  these 
pages  is  imassailable  on  the  score  of  its  strict  accuracy 
is  by  no  means  supposed.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
imagine  any  system  having  the  same  object  which 
would  not  be  open  to  such  an  objection.  But  the 
various  rights  and  obligations  which  constitute  what 
is  called  the  Law  of  Nations  seem  especially  to  re- 
quire, in  order  that  they  may  be  readily  appreciated, 
careful  dissection  and  classification.  In  this  view  a 
method  of  arrangement  has  been  here  attempted 
■which,  if  not  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  as  to  its 
technical  accuracy,  may,  it  is  hoped,  yet  be  found  to 
possess  the  merit  of  simplicity.  What  this  system 
is  will  sufficiently  appear  on  reference  to  the  table  of 
contents  supplied  above ;  but  seeing  that  a  perusal 
of  these  pages  will  not  necessarily  be  prefaced  by 
such  a  reference,  a  few  words  of  explanation  at  the 
outset  may  be  useful  to  the  reader. 

First,  then,  there  is  submitted — 
I.  A  Betrospect  showing  the  harsh  foundation  on 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  supported,  and 
o.  B 
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briefly  reviewing  the  circumstances  wMch 
have  placed  this  law  on  the  footing  which  it 
now  occupies  amongst  civilized  states. 

Enemy  property  being  ordinarily  liable  to, 
and  neutral  property  being  ordinarily  exempt 
from,  confiscation,  the  next  subject  for  con- 
sideration is  the  principles  adopted  by  prize 
courts  in  deciding  whether  captured  property 
is  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  an  enemy  or  to  a 
neutral :  that  is,  to  a  friend, — ^f or  a  neutral  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  friend  of  both  belli- 
gerents, impartially.     Therefore,  xmder 

II.  Domicile    and    Ownership  are   set  forth    the 

principles  governing  the  decision  of  this  all- 
important  question. 

As  the  position  alike  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals  has  been  largely  affected  by  the  so- 
called  Declaration  appended  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
Declaration  well  in  view  when  discussing  the 
Law  of  Nations  as  it  stands.  The  Declara- 
tion cannot,  of  course,  alter  this  law :  but,  as 
an  international  agreement  to  substitute  the 
rules  defined  by  the  treaty  for  the  principles 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  latter,  so  long  as 
the  treaty  remains  in  force,  must  be  regarded 
as  subordinated  to  its  rules.  The  next  chapter 
for  consideration  then  is 

III.  The  Declaration  of  Paris. 
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By  the  above  three  preKminaiy  chapters 
the  way  is  cleared  for  a  review  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  place  succinctly  before  the  reader. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  community  of 
nations  becomes  divided  under  two  lieads, 
viz. :    ( 1 )  Those  who  fight ; 

(2)  Those  who  look  on. 
By  the  law  of  Nature  the  only  rule  of  the 
prize-ring,  whether  nations  or  individuals  be 
the  combatants,  is  the  rule  of  the  strongest. 
Civilization  has,  however,  toned  down  the 
brutality  of  this  rule,  and  there  must  nowadays 
be  no  hitting  below  the  belt,  in  the  case  either 
of  the  individual  or  of  the  nation.  There  are 
now,  in  fact,  rules  of  the  ring,  and  the  com- 
batant or  belligerent  setting  these  rules  at 
naught  risks  the  hatred  and  contempt,  if  not 
the  actual  interposition,  of  the  lookers  on, — 
individuals  or  nations,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  rules  consist  partly  of  Rights,  partly  of 
Obligations.  As  the  former  put  the  latter 
completely  into  the  shade,  the  Rights  may 
reasonably  be  considered  first.  And  these, 
for  greater  convenience,  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  heads,  viz. :  first, 

IV.  Belligerent  Bights  against  the  Enemy — ^which, 
as  well  as  the  various  other  rights  and  obli- 
gations, are  scheduled  in  detail  in  the  table 
of  contents ;    second, 

b2 
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y.  Belligerent  Bights  against  Neutrals,  who  are 

bound  both  to  respect  the  rights  of  belligerent* 
and  to  honourably  fulfil  their  own  obligation 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality ;  and,  third, 


YI.  Belligerent  Mnnicipal  Bights;  such  as  the 
placing  of  restrictions  on  the  trade  and  trans- 
actions  of  the  national  subjects,  appropriating 
their  property  for  warlike  purposes,  and  so 
forth- 
Having  thus  dealt  with  the  belligerent 
rights,  the  next  subject  for  consideration  is 

VII.  Belligerent  Obligations;  namely,  respect  of 
neutral  territory ;  the  bringing  of  captured 
property  to  prompt  adjudication  by  a  prize 
court  of  the  captors,  &c.  The  obligations,  as 
compared  with  the  rights,  are  few  enough. 
But  to  them  must  be  added  the  general  duty 
not  to  unduly  interfere  with  neutral  trade, — 
a  subject  which  it  has  been  found  better  to 
treat  from  its  corresponding  aspect.  Neutral 
Rights ;  to  which  we  shall  come  presently. 

The  position  of  those  who  fight  having 
been  discussed,  there  remains  to  consider 
that  of  the  lookers-on.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
suggested — and  with  some  truth — that  in 
scheduling  the  belligerent  rights  against  neu- 
trals we  have  already  practically  enumerated 
the  obligations  of  neutrals  to  belligerents: 
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and  similarly,  that  "  belligerent  obligations" 
is  only  another  way  of  expressing  "neutral 
rights."  The  circumstance  has  not  been 
overlooked;  but  there  yet  remain  certain 
neutral  rights  and  obligations  which — espe- 
cially so  far  as  they  are  of  an  abstract  nature 
— it  has  been  considered  preferable  to  treat 
directly  from  the  neutral  aspect.  These 
special  rights  and  obligations  of  neutrals 
should  in  strictness  be  subjected  to  the  same 
system  of  analysis  as  that  applied  in  the  case 
of  those  of  belligerents :  but  this  has  proved 
impracticable.  The  rights  and  the  obliga- 
tions so  dovetail  and  sometimes  overlap  that 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with  together.  The 
next  chapter,  therefore,  is  entitled 

yill.  Neutral  Bights  and  Obligations. —  These, 
so  far  as  they  have  not  already  been  sche- 
duled from  the  corresponding  belligerent 
aspect,  although  they  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  useful  analysis,  are  at  any  rate  collectively 
capable  of  a  rough  classification.  Some  are 
rather  of  a  mercantile  character,  others 
political ;  and  this  distinction  has  been  made 
use  of  in  considering  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

With  this  chapter  ends  our  study  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  from  its  maritime  point  of  view.  There 
are,  however,  certain  mercantile  considerations 
arising  out  of  a  condition  of  warfare  which,  at  any 
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rate  to  the  mercantile  reader,  are  of  much  import- 
ance ;  and  without  some  reference  to  these,  the  ob- 
jects of  this  work  would  scarcely  be  fulfilled.  These 
considerations  are  more  especially  interesting  and 
important  in  relation  to  Marine  Insurance,  and  they 
are  accordingly  submitted  imder  their  several  heads, 
as  follows,  viz. : — 


IX.  War    Warranties.  —  The   word  warranty  in 

marine  insurance  may,  for  convenience,  be 
regarded  as  having  two  different  meanings, 
the  one,  in  which  the  assured  guarantees, 
as  a  fact,  a  certain  condition  on  which 
the  underwriter  undertakes  the  insurance, 
as,  ^^  Warranted  neutral";  the  other,  in 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  underwriter 
excludes  a  certain  risk  from  the  risks  other- 
wise covered  under  the  policy,  as,  "  War- 
ranted free  from  capture."  This  chapter 
treats  of  the  warranties  specially  met  with 
during  or  in  view  of  hostilities.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  subjects  following:  items 
not  specially  connected  with  the  question  of 
hostilities  not  being  referred  to. 

X.  Misrepresentation  and  Concealment  of  facts 

material  to  a  risk  submitted  for  insurance. — 
Illustrates  the  obligations  of  insurers,  in 
time  of  hostilities,  to  inform  the  underwriter 
truthfully  and  fully  touching  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  risks  offered  for  insurance ; 
and  the  consequences  of  f ailm'e  in  this  respect. 
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XI.  Void  Insurances. — Indicates  those  insurances 

which  are  ordinarily  incapable  of  being 
eflFected  in  time  of  hostilities,  and  those 
which  are  rendered  void  by  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

XII.  Insurable  Interest  of  Captors. — Discusses  the 

position  of  captors  as  regards  their  right  to 
insure  their  interest  in  property  seized  at 
sea  and  sent  in  by  them  for  adjudication. 

XIII.  Effect  of  War  on  Contract. — Shows  in  what 
manner  the  outbreak  of  war  affects  contracts 
existing  between  the  national  subjects  and 
alien  enemies;  and  especially  the  effect  of 
war  on  the  Contract  of  Affreightment. 

XIV.  Piracy. — Included  mainly  in  order  to  indi- 

cate the  characteristics  which  mark  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  lawful  belligerent  and 
the  imlawful  combatant,  or  pirate. 

To  the  reviews  of  the  various  rights  and  obliga- 
tions dealt  with  in  this  work  there  has  been  appended, 
wherever  necessary,  a  special  summary  of  the  re- 
lative Law  of  Marine  Insurance.  These  summaries 
speak  for  themselves ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  re- 
specting them  that  the  reader  interested  more 
especially  in  the  marine  insurance  aspect  of  the 
subject  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  first  examine 
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in  each  case  the  review  of  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
which  the  summary  relates.  Inquirers  respecting 
the  Law  of  Nations  are,  on  the  other  hand,  likely  to 
find  under  the  head  Insurance  useful  illustrations  of 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  review. 


K.B. — ^The  references  to  cases  in  the  American  Law  Beports  are  printed 
in  italics. 
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I. 
EETROSPECT, 


The  rights  and  obHgatloiis  subsisting  between  nations  are, 
bj  some,  oomprebended  under  the  denomination  Law  of 
Nations,  whilst  others  prefer  to  designate  them  hj  the  title 
International  Law.  Titles,  like  names,  being  for  the  most 
part  rather  labels  than  definitions,  this  difference  of  denomi« 
nation  may  be  of  no  great  moment.  But  as  the  propriety 
of  accepting  the  two  terms  as  synonymous,  and  therefore 
interchangeable,  seems  open  to  question,  it  may  be  well  to 
indicate  the  meaning  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  attached 
to  them  in  these  pages. 

The  term  Law  of  Nations,  then,  is,  as  we  hold,  correctly 
nsed  to  describe  that  condition  of  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions subsisting  between  nations,  based  on  what  is,  by  some 
writers,  called  the  Law  of  Nature, — ^that  law  to  which  we 
should  revert  if  the  softening  influences  of  civilization  were 
to  be  done  away.  Whereas,  by  International  Law  we  under- 
stand that  condition  of  mutual  relations  which  results  from 
epecial  convention ;  such  convention  being  commonly,  though 
by  no  means  necessarily,  in  mitigation  of  the  sterner  rights 
of  the  Law  of  Nations.  As,  for  example :  By  the  Law  of 
Nations  enemy  goods  are  liable  to  confiscation  none  the  less 
that  they  may  be  on  board  a  neutral  vessel.  But  by  treaties 
now  subsisting  between  the  powers,  or  most  of  them,  this 
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right  has  heen  disavowed;  so  that  International  Law  here 
expressly  prohibits  that  which  the  Law  of  Nations  as  clearly 
permits. 

Municipal  Law,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  is,  as 
distinguished  from  International  Law,  the  domestic  law  of 
a  state,  binding  all  persons  within  the  national  jurisdiction 
to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing,  such  acts  and  things  as  may 
by  the  governing  body  be  decided  to  be  necessary  for,  or 
contrary  to,  the  public  interests  respectively. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  rather  to  set  forth  the  state  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  as  it  now  subsists,  than  to  inquire  into 
and  discuss  those  changes  which  have,  in  bygone  days,  con- 
duced to  the  present  condition.  The  history  of  international 
rights,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  records,  may 
therefore  be  very  briefly  summed  up.  The  warlike  rights 
of  nation  against  nation  were  originally,  and  till  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  modem  times,  limited  not  by  any 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  apparently  only  by  the  power 
of  nations  to  conceive  and  execute  deeds  of  violence  one 
against  the  other.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  instances 
of  such  imrestrained  cruelty.  Thus,  we  read  how  the  army 
of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  having  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  caught  the  unhappy  King  Zede- 
kiah,  after  some  process  described  as  "giving  judgment" 
upon  him,  slew  his  sons  before  his  eyes,  and  then,  having 
put  out  his  eyes,  bore  him  in  fetters  to  Babylon.  The  walls 
of  the  Jewish  stronghold  were  levelled,  and  such  of  the 
nation  as  were  worth  anything  were  also  carried  captive  to 
the  same  destination.  In  the  days  of  ancient  Bome,  con* 
temporary  history  makes  it  abundantly  plain  that  very  similar 
views  prevailed  as  to  the  rights  of  the  vanquisher  over  the 
vanquished.  The  Bomans,  indeed,  considered  it  permissible 
to  enslave  or  kill  any  of  the  enemy  race  on  whom  they 
could  lay  their  hands,  in  Eoman  territory,  on  the  breaking 
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out  of  war.  An  enemy  was  regarded  as  a  criminal  and  an 
outlaw,  to  be  hunted  down  and  slain  wherever  found ;  whilst 
his  wife  and  children  were  sold  into  slavery.  And  even  at 
the  close  of  the  13th  oentuiy  our  own  King  Edward  I.,  on 
capturing  Berwick  from  the  Scotch,  put  the  citizens  to  the 
sword  by  thousands,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex;  so 
that,  as  we  read,  for  two  days  the  city  ran  with  blood  like 
a  river. 

From  time  to  time  some  nation  or  another  would  seek,  by 
municipal  enactments,  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  perpe- 
trating such  deeds,  but  until  Christian  influences  had  begun 
to  be  generally  felt,  the  precedents  handed  down  firom  the 
ancients  were  commonly  accepted  and  followed  with  but 
little  modification.  The  crusades,  binding  together  as  they 
did  the  Christian  nations,  were  no  doubt  a  factor  of  some 
importance ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  16th  century  that  a 
more  enlightened  sense  of  justice  and  humanity  came  into 
general  acceptance  amongst  Christian  powers.  Maritime 
commerce  was  then  rapidly  extending,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  bringing  nations  into  closer  relationship ;  whilst  the 
power  of  appeal  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  at  Eome,  and  the 
knowledge  that  any  outrage  of  the  principles  there  pro- 
pagated would  entail  the  risk  of  punishment,  materially 
supported  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  dictates  of 
humanily. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  recognised  code  of  the  rights  subsisting  between 
the  nations,  but  this  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  the  learned  Qrotius,  1583 — 1645,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  father  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  Following  in  his 
steps  came  Puffendorf ,  Bynkershoek,  Vattel,  Valin,  Emerigon, 
and  others,  who,  though  not  always  in  accord  on  disputed 
points,  served  to  beat  into  a  firm  and  weU-defined  road  the 
path  first  traced  by  Grotius.     The  adoption  in  subsequent 
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wars  of  the  principles  contended  for  hj  such  writers  Grjstallized 
into  accepted  law  what  had  before  been  but  matter  of  belief. 
So  that  at  the  present  day  the  writings  of  Wheaton,  Kent, 
and  other  publicists  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  as  now  accepted  by  the  powers  and  acted 
upon  in  the  various  national  tribunals. 

Whether  a  formal  declaration  of  war  communicated  to  the 
enemy  should  precede  the  outbreak  of  offensive  operations  is 
somewhat  of  an  open  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
various  powers  appear  to  consider  themselves  under  the 
obligation  to  make  such  a  declaration  only  at  such  time  as  it 
may  suit  them.  Thus,  in  1877  the  Eussian  declaration  of 
war  against  Turkey  was  preceded  by  some  hours  by  the  entry 
of  the  Russian  forces  into  Turkey.  A  nation  may  convey 
its  warlike  intentions  to  the  state  with  which  it  is  at  variance 
by  the  recall  of  its  minister,  or  by  a  public  declaration  of  war 
within  its  own  territory,  or  by  announcement  of  an  ulti- 
matum followed  by  hostile  acts ;  or,  indeed,  by  any  such  im- 
ambiguous  mode  of  intimation  as  may  grow  out  of  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time.  War  having  once  been  commenced,  a 
formal  declaration  to  the  enemy  can,  it  would  seem,  be  formu- 
lated and  communicated  at  leisure  if  it  so  please  the  aggressor. 
But  it  is  of  course  open  to  nations  to  provide  for  such  a  case 
by  a  clause  in  international  treaties. 

Previous  to  the  actual  declaration  of  war  or  commencement 
of  active  hostilities  a  provisional  seizure  is  occasionally  made 
of  enemy  ships  and  goods  within  the  national  jurisdiction. 
Such  seizures  are  of  the  nature  of  embargo  or  reprisal,  and 
may  be  relinqudshed  on  adjustment  of  the  diflSculty  which 
resulted  in  the  hostile  act.  This  subject  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  Embargo  and  Reprisals  (J).  The  disputed 
right  of  confiscation  of  enemy  debts  and  property  within  the 
national  territory  will  also  be  considered  in  its  place  (c). 

(A)   Vide  p.  36,  infra,  (c)   Vide  p.  49,  infra. 
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When  war  is  entered  upon,  every  individual  of  the  nations 
engaged  is  considered  to  be  involved  in  the  hostilities,  since 
every  man  is  considered  to  be  a  party  to  the  acts  of  his  own 
government.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  nations 
this  condition  of  affairs  warrants  the  arrest  of  any  subject  of 
the  enemy  found  within  the  national  territory.  But  this 
right,  if  right  it  be,  is  now  obsolete,  though  if  one  nation  at 
war  were  to  revive  and  execute  it,  the  other  would  probably 
claim  the  same  right  by  retortion  if  not  by  the  law  of 
nations.  The  effect  of  this  taint  of  hostilities,  as  regards 
individuals,  is  to  stop  all  intercourse  between  citizens  of  the 
nations  at  war.  The  individual  members  of  the  nations  are 
embarked  in  one  common  bottom  and  must  share  one  common 
fate.  Therefore,  all  trading  with  the  common  enemy  becomes 
at  once  illicit,  and  is  usually  so  proclaimed  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  (d). 

But  the  extension  of  this  spirit  of  hostility  to  individuals 
does  not,  by  the  usage  of  nations,  entitle  individuals  to  engage 
in  independent  hostile  acts  against  the  enemy  or  subjects  of 
the  enemy.  Only  those  persons  who  have  been  expressly 
empowered  or  commissioned  by  their  government  to  engage 
in  active  hostility  are  entitled  to  exercise  any  such  aggres- 
sive acts. 

The  circumstance  that  two  nations  decide  to  settle  their 
differences  by  resort  to  war  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  legitimate  trade  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  It  is  now 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  that 
neutral  nations  shall,  in  time  of  war,  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  accustomed  trade,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  belligerents  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  latter.  The  nature  of  such  restrictions 
wiU  be  set  forth  in  its  place  (e). 

(rf)  Vide  sub  "Trading  with  the  Enemy,"  p.  268,  infra. 
{$)  Vide  p.  345,  infra. 


14  Retrospect. 

B7  the  law  of  nations  it  is  permissible  to  seize  and  confis- 
cate enemj  property  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel ;  but 
this  right,  as  will  presently  appear,  has  been  disavowed  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris.  Ships  of  the  enemy  may  of  course 
be  seized  and  confiscated,  and  any  enemy  property  found  on 
board  of  them  will  be  involved  in  the  same  fate,  though  neutral 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  must  be  restored.  These 
subjects  will  receive  fuller  consideration  later  on,  but  mean- 
time it  may  be  observed  that  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  and 
irritation  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  is  the  decision  of 
the  crucial  point  as  to  the  ownership  of  goods  found  on 
enemy  vessels.  That  is,  whether  the  property  in  such  goods 
is  to  be  regarded  as  vested  in  neutral  subjects,  and  the  goods 
therefore  exempt  from  confiscation;  or  in  subjects  of  the 
hostile  nation,  and  the  goods  consequentiy  the  subject  of 
legal  condemnation  to  the  captors.  The  answer  to  this  im- 
portant question  frequently  turns  on  the  domicile  of  the 
owner.  Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  well  to  give 
some  special  consideration  to  this  subject. 


(     15     ) 


n. 

DOMICILE  AND  OWNERSHIP. 


Domicile  and  nationality  are  not  of  necessity  the  same  thing. 
Thns  a  British  subject  may  have  a  commercial  domicile  or 
domiciles  in  foreign  countries,  or  the  subject  of  a  foreign  state 
may  have  a  domicile  in  Great  Britain.  In  deciding  as  to  the 
nationality  of  captured  goods,  the  courts  of  prize  are  not 
ordinarily  concerned  to  inquire  of  what  nation  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  a  member:  what  they  do  set  themselves  to  ascertain 
is,  whether  the  property  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  owned  by  an 
enemy  subject  or — which  is  the  same  thing — ^by  a  person  who 
has  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  enemy.  Of  what  particular 
nationality  the  owner  may  himself  be  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether, and  not  ordinarily  material  to  the  point  at  issue.  No 
matter  of  what  nationality  a  person  may  be,  if  he  establishes 
himself  in  business  in  a  neutral  or  hostile  state,  he  becomes, 
BO  far  as  the  transactions  of  such  business  are  concerned,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  neutral  or  an  enemy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  in  such  capacity  he  must  accept  all  its  inconveni- 
ences, just  as  he  shares  its  advantages.  Therefore  all  persons 
trading  in  the  enemy's  country  are  considered  pro  hac  tice  to 
be  enemy  subjects  so  far  as  concerns  the  interests  of  their 
alien  domicile.  Aliens  are  deemed  to  be  under  no  obligation 
to  remain  in  the  enemy  country,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  so 
remain  is  to  be  taken  as  an  admission  of  their  willingness  to 
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oast  in  their  lot  with  the  foe.  The  theory  acted  upon  is  that 
an  alien  subject  resident  in  a  country  against  which  war  is 
declared  by  his  govermnent  must  at  once  return  to  the 
national  territory.  To  hesitate  is  to  be  lost ;  and  even  if,  on 
at  once  returning  with  his  goods,  the  latter  should  be  cap- 
tured by  his  government,  the  Courts,  before  restoring  them, 
will  require  the  clearest  proof  of  his  intention  to  abandon  the 
hostile  domicile  (a).  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  a  tem- 
porary and  a  permanent  residence,  though  the  mere  fact  that 
a  person  has  only  just  recently  entered  the  country  with 
which  hostilities  have  broken  out  wiU  not  absolve  him  if  it  be 
clear  that  he  came  there  with  intent  to  remain.  Nor  will 
the  circumstance  of  a  longer  residence  necessarily  convict  him 
if  he  should  succeed  in  rebutting  the  presumption  that  such 
prolonged  stay  was  evidence  of  his  intention  to  remain. 
What  has  in  all  cases  to  be  looked  at  is  the  animm  mamndi 
or  the  animus  revertendi,  the  onus  of  disproof  or  of  proof  lying 
on  the  claimant  (b),  "  A  mere  intention  to  remove  has  never 
been  held  sufficient,  without  some  overt  act"  (c). 

Whether,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  subject  domiciled 
in  the  enemy  country  can  withdraw  his  property  from  such 
country,  free  from  risk  of  confiscation  on  the  part  of  his  own 
government,  without  first  obtaining  a  licence  or  safe-conduct 
from  his  government,  is  disputed.  But  to  take  such  a  pre- 
caution would,  in  any  case,  be  a  prudent  act  on  the  citizen's 
part  (rf).  An  instance  of  double  domicile  is  supplied  by  the 
case  of  The  Portland  {e)^  where  the  property  of  a  German 
subject  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  domicile  on 
French  territory,  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with 


(a)   Vide  Passports  and  Safe-oonducts,  p.  277,  infra, 
(h)  Vide  The  Diana,  6  Rob.  60. 
\c)  The  President,  6  Rob.  277. 
\d)  Vide  p.  266,  infra, 
\$)  3  Rob.  41. 
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Pranoe.  It  tnmed  out  that  the  transaction  was  connected 
with  a  neutral  domicile  in  Germany,  and  not  with  the 
enemy  domicile,  and  the  cargo  waa  accordingly  declared 
neutral 

The  Jonge  Klamna  (/)  was  a  case  where,  during  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  a  British  citizen  named 
Bavie  obtained  a  special  licence  {g)  to  import  from  Holland 
goods  belonging  to  him,  presumably  as  a  Birmingham  mer- 
chant. The  citizen  was,  as  it  turned  out,  not  only  the 
importer  to  England,  but  also  the  exporter  from  Holland, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  licence  was  given  to  protect  Ravie 
in  his  capacity  of  a  British  importer,  and  did  not  extend 
to  cover  Ids  exportation  from  Holland  in  the  capacity  of  a 
Dutch  merchant.  That  he  held  no  fixed  counting-house  in  the 
enemy's  country  was  held  to  be  a  consideration  of  secondary 
importance.    The  goods  were  condemned. 

If  an  alien  subject  be  domiciled  in  a  country  with  which 
war  is  declared,  the  fact  that  he  shipped  goods  thence  before 
the  declaration  of  war  does  not  exempt  them  from  capture 
by  his  government  as  being  enemy  goods.  This  was  decided 
by  the  American  Court  (which,  however,  was  not  unanimous) 
in  The  Venus  {h). 

If  a  British  subject  be  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country,  he 
is  entitled  to  carry  on  his  lawful  trade  unmolested,  even  with 
nations  with  which  his  government  is  at  war  [i). 

If,  however,  he  should  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  war, 
or  of  a  contraband  nature,  such  traffic  would  be  deemed  con- 
trary to  his  allegiance  (A).    And  if  ho  should  engage  in  the 


{/)  6  Rob.  297 ;  and  p.  283,  infra. 
(y)   Vide  p.  277,  infra,  for  the  subject  of  Special  Licences. 
(A)  8  Craneh,  253.     ( Vide  Wheaton's  comments  on  this  case ;  Int.  Law, 
2  Eng.  ecL  pp.  388—396.) 

(t)  Tba  Danaous,  cited  in  4  Bob.  256 ;  Bell  v.  Beid,  1  M.  &  S.  726. 
{k)  The  Neptunufl,  p.  270,  infra. 
O.  C 
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privileged  trade  of  the  enemy,  the  act  would  imbue  the  under- 
taking with  a  hostile  character,  whatever  his  domicile  (/). 

If  a  neutral  and  an  enemy  subject  engage  in  a  joint 
imdertaking,  and  a  shipment  of  the  joint  property  be  cap- 
tured, the  share  of  the  neutral  will  be  released,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  is  confiscated  {m). 

But  if,  as  in  The  Primus  («),  a  neutral  be  part-owner  of 
an  enemy's  ship,  his  share  will  be  confiscated.  The  neutral 
owner,  said  the  Court  in  this  case,  enjoys  the  pri^dleges 
attached  to  the  enemy's  flag  and  must  take  its  risks. 

All  produce  of  soil  in  the  enemy's  territory  is  impressed 
with  a  hostile  character,  whatever  the  nationaKty  or  domicile 
of  the  owner,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  capture  this  pro- 
duce be  owned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  (o). 

In  The  Boedes  Lust  (jo),  till  December,  1803,  the  inhabitants 
of  Demerara  had  remained  British  subjects,  but  the  colony 
was  then  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens.  In  January  and  February,  1804,  certain  property, 
the  produce  of  the  island  during  the  British  occupation,  was 
shipped  by  the  above  vessel,  which  sailed  in  March,  and 
was  captured  in  May  imder  an  embargo  laid  on  all  Dutch 
property  at  sea,  a  month  before  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Holland.  Before  adjudication  the  settlement  had  again  been 
acquired  by  the  British.  The  circumstances  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  submitted  to  the  Court  as  justifying  condemnation, 
and  on  the  other  as  requiring  restoration,  of  the  property. 
Sir  William  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell),  in  a  lucid  and 
interesting  judgment,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  brief  sum- 
mary, decided  that  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  seizure 
was  vested  in  Dutch  owners;   that  the  declaration  of  war 


(I)  The  Abu,  Dodson,  222 ;  The  Anna  Catharina,  4  Rob.  107. 

(m)  The  Franklin,  6  Rob.  120. 

(»)  24  L.  T.  16.     Cf.  The  Napoleon,  Blatch,  Pr.  Ca,  357. 

(o)  The  Phoanix,  5  Rob.  20 ;  The  Mary  Clinton,  BlaUh.  iV.  Ca,  666. 

(p)  6  Rob.  233. 
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had  a  retroactive  effect,  applying  to  all  property  previously 
detained ;  that  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  property  had 
since  become  friends  of  this  country  would  not  relieve  them ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  property  was  liable  to  confiscation. 

As  regards  factories  or  colonial  establishments  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  there  is  attributed  to  them  the  national  character  of 
the  European  mother  state  to  which  they  belong  (q). 

Insurances  on  enemy  property  being  void  by  statute,  the 
property  of  subjects  domiciled  with  the  enemy  is,  so  far  as 
concerns  property  attaching  to  the  domicile,  also  within  the 
statute  (r).  To  an  inquiry,  in  1854,  on  the  part  of  British 
merchants  domiciled  in  Riga,  as  to  what  respect  would  be 
paid  by  British  cruisers  to  bond  fide  British  property,  the 
produce  of  Russia,  if  shipped  on  board  neutral  vessels,  a  reply 
was  sent  from  the  Foreign  OflGlce  that  such  property,  even  if 
purchased  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  would  not  be  respected 
unless  specially  licensed  or  exempted  by  iustruotions  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  navy  («).  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
it  was  by  proclamation  announced  that  her  Majesty  had 
decided  to  waive  the  right  to  seize  enemy's  property  laden 
on  neutral  vessels  (^).  The  Treaty  of  Paris  (w),  in  1856, 
having  embodied  the  principle  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  all 
property,  except  contraband  of  war,  covered  by  the  neutral 
flag  must,  so  long  as  the  treaty  holds  good,  be  deemed,  as 
between  the  signatories  of  the  treaty,  free  from  capture. 

The  privilege  of  trading,  in  time  of  war,  through  the 
enemy's  ports  is  allowed  to  inland  states,  such  as  Switzerland, 
in  consideration  of  the  hardship  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  were  this  denied  them.  But  such  a  trade,  as  being 
necessarily  exposed  to  great  suspicion,  must,  according  to 

(q)  6th  ed.  Amonld's  Insce.  146. 

(r)   Vide  sub  Void  InsuranoeSi  p.  406,  infra, 

(9)  44  State  Papers,  1863-4,  pp.  106,  108. 

\t)  1  BoUetms,  1854,  p.  366. 

(m)  p.  27,  infra, 

c2 
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Sir  W.  Soott,  in  The  Magnus^  be  justified  by  proofs  of  more 
than  ordinary  strictness  (ar). 

In  like  manner  as  domicile  is  the  test  of  the  ownership 
of  goods,  so  the  national  character  of  a  ship  is  deemed  to 
depend  on  the  domicile  of  the  owner  (y).  Thus,  in  Tahhs  v. 
Bendkbrack  (s),  a  vessel  built  and  registered  in  America,  and 
owned  by  an  American  subject,  was  deemed  British  property, 
the  owner  being  domiciled  in  Great  Britain.  But  a  vessel 
sailing  xmder  the  flag  or  pass  of  the  enemy  is  regarded  as 
enemy  property,  irrespective  of  the  real  ownership  («). 
Except  that  if  a  country  haye  no  national  maritime  flag, 
and  a  vessel  belonging  to  subjects  of  such  country  be,  in 
consequence,  sailed  under  an  alien  flag,  the  flag  is  not  to  be 
deemed  conclusive  as  to  the  vessel's  nationality.  This  was 
decided  in  The  Palniey  a  Swiss  vessel,  captured  by  a  French 
cruiser  in  1871,  whilst  sailing  imder  the  German  flag  (J). 
And  if  a  vessel  be  engaged  in  the  privileged  trade  of  the 
enemy,  or  be  habitually  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  enemy's 
country,  or  sail  under  his  licence  and  passport,  she  will 
be  regarded  as  enemy  property:  as  wiU  be  illustrated 
presently  (c).  This  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  is 
not  to  be  evaded  by  a  colourable  transfer.  Thus,  in  The 
Jemmy ^  which  had  been  purchased  of  the  enemy,  but  left 
in  the  trade  and  under  the  management  of  the  former 
owner,  the  Court,  regarding  the  transfer  as  colourable,  de- 
clined to  admit  further  proofs  {d).     The  Odin  [e)  is  another 

{x)  1  Bob.  31.    See  also  The  Active,  Ho.  Lords,  10  March,  1798. 

(y)  The  Elizabeth,  6  Rob.  2;  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob.  1,  19,  26;  The 
Vrow  Anna  Gathaiina,  5  Rob.  161 ;  The  Success,  1  Dodson,  131 ;  The 
Magnus,  1  Rob.  31. 

(a)  4  Esp.  108 ;  3  Bos.  &  Pul.  207,  note,  8,  C. 

(a)   Vide  pp.  233  et  seq.y  infra, 

\h)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  401. 

(c)  Ttde  p.  233,  infra, 

(J)  4  Rob.  31 ;  The  Christine,  2  Spinks*  Ec.  &  Ad.  Rep.  24. 

(e)  1  Rob.  248.  Vide  The  Ocean  Bride,  p.  335,  tn/ra,  for  a  special  exoep- 
tion  to  the  rule. 
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instance  of  condemnation  consequent  on  a  transfer  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Court.  This  was  a  vessel  belonging  to  British 
subjects  at  Calcutta,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading 
with  Batavia.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Holland,  an 
ostensible  transfer  was  made  to  a  Norwegian  domiciled  at  a 
Danish  establishment  near  Calcutta,  by  whom  the  trade  with 
Batavia  was  continued.  When  seized,  the  vessel  was  on  a 
voyage  from  Batavia  to  Copenhagen,  having  on  board  an 
English  ship-master  (the  former  master  of  the  vessel),  but 
who,  it  was  asserted,  was  not  acting  as  master.  The  Court, 
finding  that  the  allegation  of  transfer  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently supported,  condemned  the  property,  of  which  the 
value  was  assessed  at  150,000/.  In  The  Omnibus  (/),  also. 
Sir  William  Scott  declared  that  "  the  Court  had  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  where  a  ship,  asserted  to  have  been 
transferred,  is  continued  uuder  the  former  agency  and  in  the 
former  habits  of  trade,  not  all  the  swearing  in  the  world  will 
convince  it  that  it  is  a  genuine  transaction." 

It  being  established  as  a  general  principle  that  domicile 
IB  the  test  of  ownership,  the  question  remains,  in  whom 
is  the  property  in  goods  captured  on  the  high  seas  to 
be  deemed  to  be  vested : — in  the  shipper ;  the  consignee  at 
destination,  or  the  purchaser;  or  other  apparent  proprietor, 
domiciled  perhaps  in  the  country  neither  of  the  ship's  port  of 
loading  nor  destination  ?  The  common  rule  is,  that  goods 
entrusted  to  a  ship-master  by  a  consignor  for  delivery  to  a 
consignee  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  latter  {g).  But 
notwithstanding  this  general  rule,  if  at  the  commencement  of 
the  transit  the  goods  are  enemy-owned,  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  destined  to  a  neutral  consignee  will  not  be  considered 
material  (A).  In  short,  neutral  goods  with  a  hostile  destina- 
tion,  or  hostile  goods  with  a  neutral  destination,  shipped 

if)  6  Rob.  71. 

(^)  Packet  de  Bilboa,  2  Rob.  133 ;  The  Sally  Magee,  Blaich,  Pr.  Ca,  385. 

(A)  The  Sally ;  The  Atlas;  The  Anna  Catharina,  infra. 
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under  contract  made  during  or,  it  may  be  supposed,  in 
anticipation  of  war,  are  by  the  law  of  nations  prinid  facie 
liable  to  hostile  capture  {i).  This  position  must,  however, 
owing  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (k),  be  regarded  as  now 
essentially  modified ;  for,  by  the  Declaration,  all  permissiv© 
goods  imder  a  neutral  flag  are  to  be  free  from  condemnation. 
During  the  Crimean  war  a  question  arose  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  cargo  on  The  Abo  (/),  which  had  been  brought  in  as  a 
prize.  The  cargo,  claimed  as  neutral  property,  had  been 
shipi^ed  flagrante  beliOy  and  the  bills  of  lading  did  not  show  on 
whose  account  the  shipment  had  been  made.  In  other  respects, 
also,  the  shipping  documents  were  incomplete.  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  in  ordering  further  proof  as  to  ownership,  observed  that 
Lord  Stowell  had,  in  The  Cmmne  Marianne  {m)y  laid  it  down  as 
a  settled  principle  of  the  Court  that,  in  order  to  constitute  an 
effectual  transfer  of  the  property,  there  must  be  either  an 
order  for  the  goods  or  an  acceptance  of  them  by  the  consignee 
prior  to  the  capture.  That,  whatever  the  common  law  might 
be,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  acted  independently,  and  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  title  to  the  property  was  substantiated  by 
the  Court's  own  rules  and  practice  (n). 

The  real  ownership  of  goods  has  in  each  case  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  docimientary  evidence  and  depositions  at  the 
port  or  place  of  adjudication  in  the  captor's  territory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  practice  or  law  in  times  of  peace, 
no  transfer  is  recognized  by  the  captor  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  transit  of  the  goods,  if  war  was  at  that  time 
either  actually  existent  or  imminent,  and  if  the  goods  have 
borne  a  hostile  character  at    the    commencement    of    the 


(i)  6ih  ed.  Arnonld's  Inaco.  613. 

(Ar)  P.  27,  infra, 

{I)  24  L.  T.  6. 

(m)  Edw.  347. 

(fi)  Cf.  The  Hannah  if.  Johnson^  Blotch,  Pr,  Ca,  S7. 
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voyage  (o).  For  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  ahsonce  of  such  a 
rule  no  limit  could  be  placed  upon  colourable  transfers  effected 
"with  the  express  object  of  defeating  the  rights  of  captors  (p). 
Efforts  to  evade  this  restriction  are  frequent  in  time  of  war,  but 
it  in  all  cases  lies  upon  the  claimants  of  the  goods  to  prove  the 
ownership ;  so  that  the  question  becomes  purely  one  of  evidence. 

Sales  to  neutrals  must  be  absolute  and  omconditional  in 
their  nature,  and  any  equity  of  redemption  or  other  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  the  seller  wiU  be  held  fatal  to  the  bona  fides 
of  the  transaction  (q). 

Any  reservation  of  risk  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  consignor 
of  goods  imtil  their  delivery  to  a  belligerent  consignee  is 
similarly  held  to  be  void ;  for  otherwise  all  shipments  of  the 
kind  would  doubtless  have  such  a  stipulation  attached  to  them. 
The  result  would  be  to  defeat  the  right  of  capture  imtil, 
delivery  having  been  effected,  it  was  too  late  to  exercise  it  (r). 

The  title  of  the  captors,  on  failure  of  the  claimants  to 
establish  neutral  ownership,  is  absolute;  and  no  claim  can 
be  set  up  against  it  on  the  part  of  any  persons  asserting 
equitable  rights  over  the  property  («).  A  bill  of  lading 
transmitted  to  a  party  to  cover  his  advances  on  cargo  shipped, 
does  not  pass  the  title  to  the  cargo  {t).  And  property  con- 
signed by  an  enemy  to  his  creditor  to  be  applied  in  payment 
of  a  debt,  is  regarded  by  captors  as  enemy  property  {u).    A 


(o)  The  Soglasie,  2  Spinka,  Ecc.  &  Adm.  101 ;  The  Danokebaar  Africaan, 
J  Bob.  107  ;  The  Heratelder,  1  Rob.  114 ;  The  Jan  Frederick,  6  Rob.  128. 

(p)  The  Vpow  Margaretha,  1  Rob.  337;  The  Negotie  en  Zeevaart,  1 
Bob.  111. 

{g)  The  Anoydt  Gtedaoht,  2  Rob.  137 ;  The  Sechs  Geschwistero,  4  Rob. 
100 ;  The  SaUy,  6  Rob.  300. 

(r)  The  Atlas,  3  Rob.  299 ;  The  Anna  Gatharina,  4  Rob.  107,  113,  note. 
But  aee  note  in  6  Amould's  Insce.  613,  as  to  the  yiew  of  the  TJ.  S.  Gonrts. 

(#)  The  Josephine,  4  Rob.  26 ;  The  Tobago,  6  Rob.  218 ;  The  Mariana,  6 
Bob.  24  ;  The  Francia,  1  GalL  446  ;  The  Sisters,  6  Rob.  166  ;  The  Mertey, 
BlaUh.  Pr.  Ca.  187. 

(/)  The  Lynchburg,  BlaUh.  JPr.  Ca.  49  ;  The  Winifred,  ib.  33. 

(«)  The  Hannah  M.  Johneon,  ib,  97  ;  The  Mary  Clinton,  ib,  666. 
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lien  upon  a  captured  vessel  for  repairs  effected  prior  to  the 
hostilities  will  similarly  be  disregarded  (ar).  If  a  vessel  be 
transferred  at  the  time  of  hostilities,  satisfactory  evidence 
will  be  required  as  to  bond,  fide  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  transaction  generally  (y) ; 
but  any  sale  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  will  be  regarded 
with  great  suspicion,  and,  to  save  from  condemnation  pro- 
perty so  transferred,  the  good  faith  of  the  transfer  will  have 
to  be  clearly  established.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  occurred 
during  the  Crimean  war.  Thus,  in  TJie  Johan  Christophe  (s), 
the  vessel,  seized  as  enemy  property,  was  claimed  by  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  setting  himself  forth  as  a  Dane.  He  had,  in 
fact,  become  a  burgher  of  Altona,  and  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  but  with  the  express 
object,  as  it  would  seem,  of  qualifying  himself  to  buy  the 
vessel  in  the  latter  capacity.  The  Court  decided  that  no 
such  adoption  of  neutral  nationality  would  invest  him  with 
the  character  claimed  by  him.  In  all  such  cases  the  Court 
will  closely  examine  the  claim  to  neutral  nationality,  and 
will  not  accept  the  claim  if  it  should  appear  that  an  enemy 
subject  has,  imder  the  guise  of  neutrality,  gone  into  neutral 
territory  in  order  to  purchase  an  enemy  ship.  And  in  The 
Ernst  Merck  (a),  seized  at  Hull  whilst  sailing  under  the  Meck- 
lenburg colours,  the  Court  condemned  the  vessel,  which  had 
been  sold  by  a  Russian  owner  very  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  real  ownership  of  the  vessel  was  not 
established :  there  were  deficiencies  in  the  evidence ;  and  the 
Court,  in  reference  to  this  circumstance,  declared  that  it  "  was 
not  required  to  declare  affirmatively  that  the  enemy's  interest 
remained ;  it  was  sufficient  to  bar  restitution  if  the  neutral 
claim  was  not  unequivocally  sustained  by  the  evidence." 


{z)  The  Nassau,  Blatch,  Fr.  Ca.  666. 

(y)  The  Soglasie,  2  Spinks,  Ecc.  &  Ad.  101. 

(z)  24  L.  T.  62. 

(a)  Ibid,  303. 
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In  The  IndusttHe  ip)^  where  the  vessel  was  seized  whilst 
Bailing  under  the  Bossian  flag,  and  carrying  Bussian  papers, 
it  was  held  that  these  conditions  imprinted  a  hostile  character 
on  the  whole  ship.  Three-fourths  of  the  latter  were  Bussian 
owned,  and  one-fourth  was  claimed  by  the  master,  who 
alleged  himself  to  be  a  native  of  Denmark ;  but  the  Court 
declined,  in  the  above  circumstances,  to  regard  the  property 
as  other  than  that  of  an  enemy. 

In  1870,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  Sophia 
Richners(c)y  having  been  captured  by  the  French  in  the 
China  Seas,  the  owner,  P.  A.  Bickmers,  as  a  British  subject, 
petitioned  the  British  Government  to  interfere  to  obtain  the 
release  of  his  vessel.  This  latter,  he  declared,  he  had  bought 
at  Singapore  shortly  before  her  capture,  she  being  then  regis- 
tered at  the  port  of  Geestemunde,  and  he  claimed  that,  as 
neutral  property,  her  seizure  was  unjustifiable.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  reply  to  this  petition : — 

"  It  is  for  the  Prize  Court  of  the  captors  to  determine 
whether  The  Sophia  Bickmers  is  a  good  prize  of  war ;  and  Lord 
Granville  is  of  opinion  that  the  French  Prize  Courts,  if  they 
observe  their  long-established  practice,  will  not  recognise  the 
sale  of  an  enemy's  vessel  made  in  a  neutral  port  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war :  the  necessity  of  such  sale  being 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  and  the  object  of  such 
sale  being  to  defeat  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  as 
regards  the  capture  of  enemy's  property  on  the  high  seas." 

In  the  United  States  Courts  it  has  also'  been  clearly  laid 
down  that  the  sale  of  vessels  in  an  enemy  port  to  neutrals 
during  or  in  contemplation  of  hostilities,  by  persons  domi- 
ciled and  trading  there,  does  not  pass  the  title,  the  property 

fitill  remaining  subject  to  capture  as  prize  {d). 

^"— ■  ^— ^— ^.^^^— 

{b)  1  Eoc.  &  Ad.  Bep.  (Spinks)  444. 

(e)  State  Papers,  61  (1870-1),  1092.    See  also  The  Minerva,  6  Bob.  396. 

(rf)  The  Sarah  Starry  Blateh,  Ft.  Ca,  69 ;  The  Cheshire,  t*.  151 ;  T/ie  Mersey, 
ib,  187 ;  The  Stephen  Hart^  ib,  388.  See  also  The  Georgia,  and  relative  note, 
p.  402,  infra. 
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(The  subject  of  transfer  in  trandtu^  in  presence  of  hosti- 
lities, is  exhaustively  discussed  in  Story's  Practice  of  Prize 
Courts,  p.  63  et  seq.  Wheaton's  International  Law,  2  Eng. 
ed.  p.  427,  may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion.) 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground  with  a  view 
to  the  due  consideration  of  the  question  of  rights  and  obli* 
gations  as  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  a  brief  space  may 
fitly  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  highly  important 
modem  treaty,  by  which  such  rights  and  obligations  are  largely 
affected,  viz.,  the  Treaty,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed, 
the  Declaration,  of  Paris. 


(    27    ) 


in. 

THE  DECLAEATION  OF  PAEIS. 


On  30th  March,  1856,  on  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Hussia,  there  was  signed  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Subsequently,  viz.  on  16th  April,  there  was  appended  to  it  a 
Declaration  on  the  part  of  the  signatories  that — 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  excep- 

tion of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  Uable 

to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective, 

that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  in 
reality  to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the  enemy. 

The  Declaration  not  to  be  binding  except  between  the  Powers 

aoceding  to  it  {e). 

The  important  bearing  of  this  international  treaty  on  the 
interests  of  this  country  can  hardly  be  imderstated.  That  it 
was  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  other  maritime  states  that 
such  an  engagement  should  be  entered  into  by  a  country 
having  command  of  the  seas,  must  be  admitted.  With 
zespect  to  clauses  3  and  4,  they  are  comparatively  imim- 
portcuit :  practically  they  do  nothing  more  than  codify  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  warfare  which  were  not  in  dispute.  With 
respect  to  clause  1,  it  certainly  teUs  against  this  country ; 

(<}  Annual  Reg.  1856,  p.  322  ;  46  State  Papers,  1855-6,  pp.  8,  26. 
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especiallj  sinoe,  owing  to  the  general  introduction  of  muni- 
cipal regulations  by  which  the  chief  powers  prohibit  the 
fitting  out,  by  their  subjects,  of  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  belligerents,  this  country  has  little  to  fear  from  priva- 
teers other  than  those  originally  belonging  to  an  enemy  state. 
Besides  which,  privateering  could  nowadays  in  no  case  be 
profitably  imdertaken  by  other  than  steam  vessels,  and  it 
would  needs  be  a  difficult  problem  for  such  vessels,  so  far  as 
the  other  European  states  are  concerned,  either  to  keep  them- 
selves adequately  supplied  with  coal  or  to  carry  their  prizes 
safely  into  the  national  ports.  For  the  resources  of  this 
country  are  such  that,  even  if  it  were  found  impracticable  to 
establish  an  effective  blockade  of  the  enemy's  chief  ports,  our 
cruisers  would  presumably  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  alert 
to  render  it  an  exceedingly  hazardous  task  for  his  privateers 
to  bring  in  their  prizes  in  safely. 

The  main  object  of  privateering  being  plunder,  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  privateers  if  the  prospects  of  this  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum:  to  risk  life  and  liberty  in  the  sole 
desire  to  destroy  the  enemy's  commerce  without  hope  of 
plunder  is  not  the  aim  of  privateers.  Tke  AMama,  wWch, 
in  the  American  civil  war,  wrought  such  destruction  upon  tiie 
Federal  commerce,  was  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  privateer, 
but  a  Confederate  warship. 

That  this  country,  in  signing  away  its  right  to  make  use  of 
privateers,  must  be  considered  to  have  lost  the  use  of  a  very 
powerful  weapon  of  offence,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But, 
notwithstanding,  the  system  of  privateering,  with  the  thirst 
for  gain  and  the  evil  passions  which  it  engenders,  is  so  out  of 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  modem  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion, that,  from  this  view,  the  loss  is  attended  by  conditions 
which  go  far  to  mitigate  it.  And  in  abandoning  the  right 
to  commission  private  vessels  of  war,  this  country  has  by  no 
means  necessarily  deprived  itself  of  the  power  to  throw  into 
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the  scale  against  the  enemy  saoh  of  the  yessels  of  the  national 
merohant  marine  as  oonld  with  advantage  be  turned  to  this 
nse.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  equipment  and  commis- 
gioning  of  these  vessels  as  national  cruisers.  During  the 
Franco-Ptusaian  war,  a  decree  was  issued  by  Prince  Bismarck 
authorizing  the  formation  of  such  a,  so-called,  Volunteer 
Navy  (/) ;  and  a  similar  fleet  is  at  the  present  moment  sail- 
ing under  the  Bussian  flag. 

A  mail  steamer,  with  its  high  speed  and  great  capacity  for 
carrying  coal,  would,  with  a  few  long-range  quick-firing  guns 
and  a  torpedo  laimch,  be  readily  converted  into  a  highly 
effective  public  vessel.  And  the  prohibition  against  privateer- 
ing would  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  prevent  mail  or  other 
steamers  from  carrying  such  defences  under  letters  of  marque 
for  their  own  protection. 

The  most  serious  item  in  the  treaty  is  clause  2,  which 
exempts  from  capture  enemy  goods  under  the  neutral  flag. 
In  abandoning  this  right.  Great  Britain  has,  it  is  asserted,  not 
only  given  away  the  power  to  harass  the  enemy  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  has  suspended 
over  the  national  shipowning  interest  a  sword  which,  on  this 
country's  becoming  engaged  in  hostilities,  may  descend  upon 
it  with  consequences  the  most  disastrous.  To  the  loss  of  the 
right  to  seize  the  enemy's  goods  is  presumably  to  be  attached 
but  a  secondary  importance,  for  the  facilities  of  inland  carriage 
are  in  the  present  day  such  that  a  continental  power  at  war 
with  this  country  would  have  little  difficulty  Lq  trading 
through  neighbouring  neutral  ports,  the  property  being  so 
documented  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  condemnation 
by  a  Prize  Court  of  the  captors.  What  is  to  be  especially 
feared  is  lest,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  directly  involving  Great 
Britain,  shipment  under  the  British  flag  should  be  universally 


(/)   Vide  p.  100,  infra. 
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avoided.  British  vessels  being  liable  to  capture  by  the  enemy, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  merchants,  whether 
British  or  foreign,  would  not,  during  hostilities,  ship  by  a 
British  vessel  so  long  as  a  neutral  bottom  was  available ;  for 
although  the  neutral  cargo  could  not  be  condemned,  it  would, 
under  the  British  flag,  be  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  it 
might  be  indefinitely  detained  in  some  foreign  port.  Other 
objections  are  raised  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  by  writers 
who  have  made  it  their  special  study,  but  the  foregoing  brief 
reference  to  the  subject  is  considered  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  this  work(^).  The  circumstances  in  which  the 
Declaration  was  signed  by  the  British  representatives  seem  to 
be  involved  in  some  obscurity,  and  certainly  it  might  well 
have  been  expected  that  the  signing  and  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  such  exceptional  importance  would  have  been 
attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  formality  than  was 
actually  observed.  The  engagement  itself  is,  moreover,  of  the 
crudest  description.  It  establishes  principles,  but  makes  no 
sort  of  attempt  to  define  their  application  to  cases.  Thus, 
for  example,  supposing  that  this  country,  bound  by  the 
Declaration  not  to  seize  the  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels, 
were  to  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  States — a  coimtry 
not  bound  by  the  Declaration — what,  as  has  been  very 
pertinently  enquired,  would,  under  the  Declaration,  be  the 
position  ?  For  while,  according  to  the  Treaty,  we  should  be 
precluded  from  taking  American  property  out  of  vessels 
owned  by  neutral  states,  signatories  of  the  treaty,  American 
cruisers  would  be  under  no  corresponding  disadvantage,  but 
would,  under  the  law  of  nations,  have  an  imdoubted  right  to 
carry  into  port,  for  examination,  any  neutral  vessels  reasonably 


(^)  For  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  tiie  Declaration,  see  copj  of  an  Addrefis 
delirered  by  T.  G.  Bowles  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  17th  J0I7, 
1888. 
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supposed  to  be  engaged  in  oonveyiBg  the  property  of  British 
subjects. 

Again,  while  prohibiting  the  capture  of  neutral  goods  on 
enemy  vessels,  the  Declaration  makes  no  provision  for  the 
case  where  the  belligerent  carrying-ship  is  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  neutral  goods  are  thus  involved  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vessel  (A),  And  if  the  Declaration  is  to  be 
accepted — as,  indeed,  it  reads — as  an  abstract  and  imqualified 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  neutral  goods  (except  contra- 
band of  war :  and  "  Expremo  uniiis  est  exclusio  alteinus  ")  are 
always  to  be  free  from  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag,  it 
follows  that  neutrals  may  henceforth  with  impimity  ship  by 
armed  vessels  of  the  enemy  or  under  enemy  convoy,  though 
goods  so  shipped  have  hitherto  been  held  by  our  Courts  to  be 
subject  to  confiscation  (t). 

Lord  Mansfield's  remark  (k)  on  the  subject  of  marine 
policy  clauses — ^that  it  was  amazing  that  some  advice  was 
not  taken  in  framing  them,  or  that  more  consideration  was 
not  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  framers — might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  borne  in  mind  by  those  concerned  in 
framing,  at  any  rate,  clause  2  of  a  document  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  national  interests  of  this  coimtry. 

If  the  Declaration  is  to  be  regarded  as  finally  and  irre- 
vocably adopted  by  this  country,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  its  clauses  should  be  carefully  considered  and  so  supple- 
mented as  to  provide  for  the  various  important  contingencies 
which  are  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise  in  connexion  with 
them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Declaration  as  it  now 
stands  should  be  deemed  detrimental  to  the  national  well- 
being  of  this  country,  the  sooner  that  steps  are  taken  to 
withdraw  from  it  the  better.     Any  parties  to  the  treaty 


(A)  Vid4  The  Ludwig  and  Vorwarta,  pp.  333,  367,  infra. 

(i)   Vide  p.  213,  infra. 

{k)  In  Simond  v.  Boydell,  Dong.  265. 
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have,  presumably,  a  perfect  right  to  withdraw  from  it  on 
giving  due  notice  to  the  other  contractors;  but  such  notice 
cannot  be  honourably  given  at  a  time  when  hostilities  seem 
imminent. 

The  Declaration  has  now  been  acceded  to  by  all  civiLized 
states,  except  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  The 
United  States  declined  to  accept  the  proposition  as  to  the 
abolition  of  privateering,  unless  it  were  further  agreed  that 
all  private  property  except  contraband  of  war  should  be 
exempt  from  capture :  that  is,  practically,  that  merchant  ships 
and  their  cai^oes  should  not  in  case  of  hostilities  be  the  sub- 
ject of  belligerent  capture.  The  United  States  having  no 
regularly  constituted  navy,  it  was  contended  by  the  American 
Government  that  their  adhesion  to  the  above  proposition 
would,  in  the  event  of  their  engaging  in  hostilities  with  a 
country  having  a  powerful  navy,  place  the  United  States  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  Having  themselves  a  large  merchant 
fleet,  it  was  argued,  they  would  be  especially  exposed  to 
depredations  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  possessing  a  large  and 
powerful  fleet  of  public  war  vessels ;  and  in  such  case  their 
only  means  of  placing  themselves  at  all  on  an  equality  with 
the  favoured  belligerent  would  be  by  commissioning  priva- 
teers. And  they  contended,  further,  that  the  extension  of 
clause  1  in  the  sense  of  their  requirement  was  a  legitimate 
development  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Declaration.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  so,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  privateering  and  the  right  of  capture  by 
national  vessels.  The  strength  of  some  nations  lies  in  the 
possession  of  or  the  power  to  raise  large  standing  armies, 
whilst  other  nations,  having  a  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion, may  nevertheless  possess  a  powerful  navy,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  in  a  measure  placed  on  an  equality  with 
nations  of  the  former  class.  The  abandonment  by  such  a 
maritime  nation  of  its  right  to  capture  enemy  property  on 
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the  high  seas  would  be  to  cast  away  the  advantage  of  a 
legitimate  and  most  powerful  weapon.  It  is  true  that  priva- 
teering, like  some  other  anachronisms,  is  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  the  system  has  ever  been  a  blot  on  civili- 
zation, encouraging  in  the  individual  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
greed,  and  tending  to  subordinate,  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  sense  of  patriotism  to  the  love  of  pelf.  In 
the  hands  especially  of  a  maritime  power  such  as  Ghreat 
Britain,  which  has  voluntarily  consented  to  forego  the  right 
to  use  it,  privateering  would  become  a  highly  effective  offen- 
sive weapon. 

The  United  States  Government  could  hardly  have  seriously 
supposed  that  Gh-eat  Britain,  having  renounced  the  right  of 
privateering  for  herself,  would  consent  to  forego  the,  to  her, 
all-important  right  of  capture  by  public  vessels  as  a  set-off 
against  America's  abandonment  of  the  same  right  of  priva- 
teering. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  United  States 
Government  are  not  very  closely  tied  to  the  principle  asserted 
by  them,  for  on  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861  the 
Northern  Government  expressed  to  the  European  Powers  its 
desire  to  abandon  the  stipulation  hitherto  contended  for, 
and  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Declaration.  This  intima- 
tion was  willingly  received  by  the  Powers,  who  were  about  to 
give  effect  to  it,  when  it  occurred  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  serious  complications  might  result  in  respect  of  the 
Southern  States.  For  both  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  European  Powers  having  thus  agreed  in  effect  to  class 
privateering  with  piracy,  the  Powers  might  be  placed  in  an 
awkward  predicament  if  they  then  refused  to  take  this  view 
of  the  naval  operations  likely  to  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Southern  against  the  Northern  States.  Earl  Bussell,  there- 
fore, on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  explained  to 
the  American  Minister  that  in  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
treaty  Her  Majesty  did  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any 
o.  D 
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engagement  bearing  on  the  internal  difierenoes  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States ;  and  in  this  course  the  French 
Government  also  concurred.  That  this  change  of  views  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Government  had  been  rightly  appre- 
ciated seems  evident,  for  the  result  was  that  the  American 
Minister  was  directed  to  break  oS  the  negotiations,  if  the 
reservation  was  insisted  upon ;  and  the  negotiations  w^re 
broken  off  accordingly. 

The  Second  clause  of  the  Declaration  embodies  the  abbre- 
viated proposition,  "  Free  ships,  free  goods."  A  belligerent 
has,  omder  the  law  of  nations,  an  imquestionable  right  to 
seize  and  confiscate  enemy  goods  found  on  board  a  neutral 
vessel.  But  this  right  is  now  waived  by  the  nations  signa- 
tories to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  United  States  and  the 
other  non-signatories  presumably  possess  the  right  to  seize 
goods  so  found  where  they  have  not  contracted  themselves 
out  of  it  by  express  treaty.  Contraband  of  war  is  in  all 
cases  liable  to  confiscation. 

The  Third  clause  asserts  the  proposition  that  permissive 
neutral  goods  are  exempt  from  capture,  though  shipped 
imder  an  enemy  flag.  This  principle  has  been  explicitly 
incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  indeed  so  obvious  that  war  gives  no  right  to  capture  the 
goods  of  a  friend  that  it,  at  first  sight,  seems  needless  to 
have  embodied  the  principle  in  the  Declaration  of  1856.  It 
has,  however,  been  by  some  considered  that  the  proposition, 
"Enemy  ships,  enemy  goods,"  is  the  logical  converse  of 
"Free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  it  may  have  been  for  this 
reason  thought  convenient  to  publicly  express  the  contrary 
view  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  since  the  acceptance  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  a  disposition  has  been  shown  to  go  even 
further  in  the  direction  of  providing  immimity  to  merchant 
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shipping  to  whomever  belonging.  Thus,  in  1866,  it  was 
agreed  between  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  adver- 
saries Prussia  and  Italy  on  the  other,  that  enemj  merchan- 
dise and  enemy  merchant  ships  should  both  be  exempt  from 
capture  on  the  high  seas.  And  in  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1870,  the  latter  power  issued  a  declaration 
that  all  French  merchant  vessels  should  be  exempt  from 
capture.  This  decree  was,  however,  subsequently  annulled 
in  consequence  of  France  having  refused  to  waive  her  right 
of  capture  of  Prussian  merchant  vessels. 

The  principles  embodied  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  the  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  final  declaration  relative  to  Blockade,  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  in  their  proper  place  under  the  general  head 
Belligerent  Bights.  These  Eights  may  for  convenience  be 
divided  into  three  classes — viz. :  (1)  Eights  against  the 
Enemy ;  (2)  Eights  against  Neutrals ;  and  (3)  Municipal 
Eights.  The  rights  falling  under  these  several  heads  have 
now  to  be  set  forth  and  considered  according  to  this 
classification. 
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Embargo  and  Reprisals. 

The  right  of  embargo  may  be  exercised  either  as  a  stop 
or  arrest  of  the  departure  of  ships  or  goods  from  within  the 
national  jmisdiotion,  or  as  a  restraint  laid  upon  ships  and 
goods  prohibitive  of  their  entering  the  national  ports  or 
certain  of  them.  Or  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an  order 
to  the  national  public  vessels  to  seize  and  bring  into  port 
vessels  belonging  to  or  sailing  under  an  alien  flag,  such 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  to  be  carefully  saved  from  hann 
pending  further  notification  (a). 

Thus,  in  1840,  in  consequence  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
sulphur  trade  granted  by  Sicily  to  France,  contrary,  as  was 


(a)  Vide  5tli  ed.  Amoold's  Insce.  698. 
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alleged  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Sicily,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  to  seize  and  detain  aU  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
vessels,  pending  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  A  number  of  Neapolitan  vessels 
were  seized  in  consequence,  an  embargo  being  also  placed  at 
Malta  on  all  vessels  flying  the  Sicilian  flag.  On  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French  Government  the  obnoxious  contract 
was  dissolved  by  Sicily,  and  the  vessels  under  arrest  were 
released.  During  this  tunq  the  British  Minister  remained 
at  Naples,  the  British  Government  having  instructed  him 
that  the  reprisals  which  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment  had 
been  compelled  to  institute  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting war.  In  1857,  in  The  Cagliari  case  (6),  the  Nea- 
politan Government  were  induced  to  accede  to  the  British 
demands  mainly  imder  the  threat  to  place  an  embargo  on 
Neapolitan  vessels. 

Embargo  may  be  ordered  by  public  authority  or  by  the 
royal  proclamation.  It  may  be  either  municipal,  applying 
to  subjects ;  or  aggressive,  applying  to  the  property  of  aliens. 
The  property  of  aliens  arrested  under  such  a  proclamation 
may  be  restored  on  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing between  the  arresting  and  the  alien  power,  or, 
failing  such  an  understanding,  it  may  be  declared  confiscated. 
A  declaration  of  embargo  affords  to  an  aggrieved  nation  a 
convenient  weapon  of  reprisal  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of 
justice  by  another  power ;  for  the  property  seized  may  be 
either  confiscated  in  compensation,  or  held  as  a  hostage 
pending  restitution,  for  a  wrong  committed. 

Other  forms  of  reprisal  are  pacific  blockade  (c) ;  the  issuing  of 
letters  of  marque  to  privateers  {d) ;  and  retortion  generally — 

(h)  Vide  pp.  296,  435,  infra. 

(c)  Bespecting  which,  vide  p.  121,  infra. 

(d)  Vide  tub  Blockade  and  Friyateering  respeotiTely,  i^fra. 
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an  instance  of  the  last  named  being  the  rigorous  confinement 
of  prisoners  of  war  as  a  set-off  against  similar  harshness 
initiated  by  the  enemy  :  or  the  imposition  of  a  poll  or  other 
tax  on  alien  subjects  within  the  national  jurisdiction  in 
retaliation  for  the  like  measures  adopted  by  the  alien  power. 
In  the  year  1748,  Prussia,  by  way  of  reprisal  against  Ghreat 
Britain  for  alleged  illegal  captures  by  the  latter,  confiscated 
certain  funds  lent  by  British  subjects  in  respect  of  a  Prussian 
loan.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  proceeding  was  that,  in 
consideration  of  Prussia  undertaking  to  pay  off  the  loan, 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  pay  Prussia  £20,000  in  discharge  of 
all  claims.  On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Bussia  in 
1854  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Her  Majesty,  ordering 
that  "  general  reprisals  be  granted  against  the  ships,  vessels, 
and  goods  "  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  and  of  his 
subjects  or  the  inhabitants  of  Bussian  territory;  but  such 
an  announcement  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of 
general  hostilities  than  of  the  intention  to  resort  to  reprisals 
in  the  above  sense. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  pacific  blockade,  it  should 
perhaps  not  yet  be  included  amongst  the  righta  recognised 
by  the  law  of  nations,  although  at  times  claimed  as  such. 
Instances  of  this  form  of  reprisal  are  given  below,  8t$b 
Blockade  (cQ. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
subject,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  observe  that  it  is 
permissible  by  the  law  of  nations  for  a  Power  to  seize 
neutral  property  for  State  purposes,  with  the  intention  to 
ultimately  either  restore  or  appropriate  it.  In  either  case  the 
neutral  owners  have  to  be  compensated.  This  class  of  seizure 
is  rather  to  be  called  an  "  arrest "  than  described  by  the 
hostile  term  "  capture."  This  point  will  be  more  fully  dealt 
with  when  considering  the  subject  of  Belligerent  Bights 

(rf)  P.  121. 
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against  Neutrab,  under  the  head  Pre-emption  (e) .  A  govern- 
ment is,  of  course,  entitled  to  execute  similar  rights  mimici- 
pallj  against  its  own  subjects,  as  will  be  set  forth  when 
dealing  with  the  Municipal  Eights  of  Belligerents. 

A  familiar  instance  of  arrest  is  that  of  the  Genoese  corn- 
ship,  generally  quoted  by  the  marine  insurance  text-writers. 
The  ship  was  seized  by  Venetian  cruisers  and  taken  into 
Corfu  for  the  relief  of  that  place,  then  in  a  state  of  famine, 
the  com  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  islanders,  and  the 
owners  being  paid  for  it. 


Insurance  (/). 

The  leading  distinction  between  arrest  and  capture  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that,  while  in  the  former  case  the  property  is  seized 
with  the  intention  to  ultimately  restore  it  or  pay  its  value,  a 
capture  is  effected  with  the  intention  to  condemn  and  confis- 
cate (y).  On  the  Continent,  the  enforced  abandonment  of  a 
voyage  owing  to  embargo  at  the  port  of  destination  gives  rise 
to  a  claim  on  underwriters.  But  this  is  not  so  imder  British 
law  (A).  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  clearly  laid  down  that  the 
abandonment  of  a  voyage  consequent  on  embargo,  hostile  occu- 
pation, blockade,  or  interdiction  of  trade  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, gives  rise  to  no  such  claim.  The  proximate  cause  of 
damages  thus  resulting  is  deemed  to  be  the  /ear  of  capture — a 
peril  not  contemplated  under  the  policy.  Of  course,  if  the  vessel 
were  to  proceed  and  be  captured  the  loss  would  then  be  one  of 
capture,  for  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  exceptive  clause,  imder- 
writers  would  be  liable,  provided  the  master  in  so  proceeding 
did  not  break  the  conditions  of  the  insurance  or  the  laws  of  this 
country.    Whether  a  loss  thus  deliberately  incurred  could  be 


'  {0)  Vide  »ub  Pre-emption,  p.  244,  infra, 

(/)  The  observations  foUowing  nnder  this  head  deal,  to  some  extent,  with 
embargo,  restraint,  and  detainment  generally,  whether  exercised  against  an 
enemy,  a  nentral,  or  a  national  subject. 

(p)  Rodocanachi  v.  Elliott,  8  L.  R.  C.  P.  649. 

(A)  5th  ed.  Amould's  Insco.  726. 
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attributed  to  barratry  of  the  master  would  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

If,  on  approaching  his  destination,  the  master  finds  it  block- 
aded, the  alternatives  present  themselves  of  either  waiting  as 
near  by  as  he  safely  can  until  the  port  is  re-opened,  or  of  sailing 
away  for  some  other  port,  definitely  abandoning  the  voyage  (t ), 
or  of  returning  to  his  port  of  loading.  In  the  first  case  the 
policy  will  apparently  remain  in  force  (j) ;  but  in  the  alternative 
cases  the  voyage  insured  will  be  deemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  there 
will  be  an  arrival  under  the  policy  {k).  The  moment  the  master 
puts  his  ship  about  with  the  intention  to  abandon  the  voyage, 
the  xmderwriters'  risk  is  concluded.  That  is,  unless  any  special 
clause  relating  to  deviation  or  change  of  voyage  should  provide 
otherwise, — as,  for  example,  in  The  Monarch,  mentioned  on 
p.  125,  infra,  where  the  voyage  insured  was  declared  to  be  "to 
any  ports  or  places  in  the  river  Plata,  with  liberty,  in  the  event 
of  a  blockade  or  being  ordered  off  the  river  Plata,  to  proceed  to 
any  other  port  and  there  wait  or  discharge."  The  shipowner 
is  not  justified  in  abandoning  the  voyage,  unless  he  has  reserved 
the  option  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  his  contract  of  afi^eight- 
ment.  But  if  he  merely  proceeds  to  another  x>ort  and  there 
awaits  the  raising  of  the  embargo  or  blockade,  this  will  appa- 


(»)  The  following  are  special  clauses  framed  to  protect  the  assured  in  the 
event  of  their  property  being  discharged  short  of  its  destination  : — 

**  In  case  of  blockade,  to  include  the  risk  of  landing  the  goods  at  any 
other  port  or  ports,  whilst  there,  and  thence  to  port  of  destination  by 
same  or  other  conveyance  ;  premium  to  be  arranged."  Owen's  Marine 
Insce.  Notes  and  Clauses,  2nd  ed.  p.  49. 

**  In  the  event  of  the  vessel  being  prevented,  either  by  blockade  or 
other  cause  oonneoted  with  hostilities,  from  proceeding  to  her  port  of 
destination,  and  consequently  discharging  the  property  hereby  insured 
at  any  other  port  or  place,  we  hereby  agree  to  pay  aU  charges  for 
landing,  warehousing,  and  forwarding,  as  well  as  freight  from  the 
port  or  place,  and  all  charges  until  the  goods  shall  be  safely  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  consignees."    lb, 

(J)  Blanckenhagen  r.  London  A^raranoe  Co.,  1  Camp.  464 ;  Grukam  v. 
Commercial  Ituttrance  Co,,  11  JohmonU  Mep,  362,  cited  I  PhiUips'  Insoe., 
No.  1023.     Vide  also  pp.  421-2,  infra. 

(k)  Parkin  r.  Tunno,  11  East,  22;  Lubbock  r.  Howcroft,  6  Eap.  49; 
Hadkinaon  v.  Bobinson,  3  B.  &  P.  388. 
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Tentlj  not  be  deemed  a  breach,  of  his  carriage  contract  (/)• 
Wages  and  cost  of  proyisions  of  the  crew  incurred  during  em- 
bargOy  or  consequent  on  blockade,  are  not  recoverable  either  as 
general  average  or  from  underwriters  on  ship  or  freight.  Such 
charges  are,  at  any  rate  under  British  law,  held  to  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  shipowner's  obligations  under  the  contract  of 
afEreightment,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  con- 
trary, he  must  bear  them  accordingly  (m).  Arrest,  detention, 
and  embargo  do  not  effect  an  annulment  or  discharge  of  the 
contract  of  afiPreightment,  but  act  merely  as  a  temporaiy  suspense 
of  its  operation. 

If  a  foreign  power  place  an  embargo  on  neutral  vessels  within 
its  territory,  the  assured  is  entitled  to  abandon  to  his  under- 
writers, and  claim  as  for  a  total  loss  by  "arrest,  restraint,  and 
detainment  of  princes"  (n).  If,  however,  the  detention  be  on 
the  face  of  it  merely  a  temporary  obstruction  of  the  voyage,  the 
case  is  otherwise  (o).  The  assured  cannot  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss  by  embargo  without  abandonment,  and  if  he  allow  the  time 
to  pass  without  abandoning,  the  loss  may  have  to  be  considered 
merely  as  an  average  claim,  as  in  other  cases  of  abandonment 
deferred.  An  instance  of  a  ^'  detainment "  was  furnished  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  certain  silk  in  course  of  despatch  from  the 
East  to  this  country  having  been  detained  in  Paris  owing  to  the 
Prussian  investment  of  that  city.  It  was  decided  that  this  was  a 
loss  for  which  the  underwriters  were  liable  (/>). 

If  a  neutral  ship  be  seized  by  belligerents  and  carried  into 
port  with  the  intent  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo 
and  not  further  to  detain  the  vessel,  such  an  arrest  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  embargo,  but  must,  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy, 
be  regarded  as  a  detainment  or  capture  {q). 

In  Fowler  v.  Eng,  and  Scot.  M.  L  Co.  (r),  the  policy  contained 
the  following  clause: — **To  pay  a  total  loss  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  official  news  of  capture  or  embargo,  without  waiting 

(2)  Blanckenhagen's  case,  tupra. 

(m)  Bobert8on  v.  Ewer,  1  T.  B.  129. 

(n)  Botch  V.  Edie,  6  T.  B.  413. 

(o)  6th  ed.  Amould's  Insce.  998. 

(p)  Bodocanachi  v.  Elliott,  L.  B.  8  G.  F.  649. 

(q)  Vide  p.  71,  infra. 

(r)  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  263. 
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for  condemnation."  The  vessel  having  been  detained  under  an 
embargo,  as  contemplated  under  the  clause,  it  was  held  that 
when  the  thirty  days  after  official  news  of  the  embargo  had 
expired,  the  assured  was  entitled  to  recover  for  a  total  loss, 
although)  before  action — but  subsequently  to  such  thirty  days — 
the  embargo  had  been  taken  ofP  and  the  vessel  released  (r). 

The  contract  to  indemnify  the  assured  in  respect  of  arrests, 
restraints,  and  detainments  by  princes,  being  in  general  terms— 
that  is,  not  limited  to  the  acts  of  alien  powers — ^underwriters  are 
liable  also  for  arrests  on  the  part  of  the  nation  of  which  the 
assured  is  a  member,  whether  such  nation  be  British  or  foreign. 
But  this  is  subject  to  the  reservation  that  any  insurance  against 
British  capture,  and,  consequently,  of  British  hostile  embargo, 
is  illegal  and  void,  whether  such  insurance  be  effected  before  or 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (s).  Insurance  against  capture  or 
embargo  on  the  part  of  an  ally  of  or  co-belligerent  with  Great 
Britain  would  stand  on  the  same  footing. 

With  respect  to  loss  by  what  may  be  termed  British  municipal 
embargo, — that  is,  the  arrest  and  detainment  of  British  property 
by  the  national  government,  the  assured,  who  is  a  British 
subject,  is  entitled  to  recover  imder  the  policy  (/).  The  position 
of  an  alien  in  this  country,  who  has  sustained  a  loss  by  the  action 
of  his  own  government,  has  been  the  subject  of  no  little  discus- 
sion; and  although  the  law  in  this  respect  must  now  be  taken  to 
be  clearly  defined,  it  may  be  convenient  to  here  briefly  review 
the  legal  decisions  bearing  on  the  point.  First  in  order  came 
the  important  case  of  Touteng  v.  Hubbard  (ti),  in  which  a  London 
merchant  had  chartered  a  Swedish  vessel  to  proceed  (restraint  of 

(r)  The  following  are  ftirther  examples  of  this  clause  : — 

'<  In  case  of  capture  it  is  hereby  ag^reed  that  the  loss  shall  be  payable  within 
thirty  days  after  reliable  information  of  the  same  shall  be  received  in  London, 
without  waiting  for  adjudication  in  a  prize  Court."  Owen's  Marine  Insoe. 
Notes,  2nd  ed.  p.  21. 

**  Against  all  risks  whatsoever,  British  as  well  as  foreign  capture,  seizure, 
and  detention  included.  Detention  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  a  condemnation."  J^.  22.  ( Vide  p.  406,  tub  Void  Insurances, 
relative  to  this  clause.) 

(«)   Vide  sub  Void  Insurances,  infra,  p.  405. 

(/)  Page  V.  Thompson,  8th  ed.  Park's  Insce.  176 ;  Green  r.  Young,  2  Ld. 
Baym.  840 ;  2  Salk.  444.    And  see  6th  ed.  Amould's  Insoe.  726,  n. 

(tt)  3B.  &P.  291. 
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princes  and  rulers  excepted)  to  St.  Michael's  for  a  cargo  of  fruit. 
Shortly  after  sailing  from  London,  the  vessel  put  into  Eamsgate, 
where,  in  consequence  of  an  embargo  then  placed  on  all  Swedish 
vessels,  she  was  detained  for  six  months.  On  release  of  the 
vessel,  the  charterer  gave  notice  to  the  shipowner  that  the  con- 
tract was  at  an  end,  the  fruit  season  being  over.  The  ship- 
owner on  this  sued  for  damages.  The  Court  held  that  a 
distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between  an  embargo  laid  on  for 
general  purposes  and  an  embargo,  as  in  this  case,  in  the  nature 
of  partial  hostilities ;  that  this  embargo  had  been  Isdd  on  by 
the  British  Government  in  order  to  resist  the  injustice  of  the 
Swedish  Court ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  principle 
if  it  were  competent  for  a  Swedish  subject,  by  a  contract  of 
affreightment,  to  defeat  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  throw  the  burden  on  a  British  subject;  that,  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  the  plaintiff's  loss  might  be  considered 
as  arising  from  his  own  fault,  since  it  was  the  consequence  of 
an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  his  (the  Swedish)  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  where  a  party  had  been  disabled  from  perform- 
ing his  contract  by  his  own  default,  he  could  not  allege  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  had  been  prevented  as  an  excuse 
for  his  omission.  The  reasoning  here  is  intelligible  enough ; 
but  in  Conway  v.  Gray  {v\  which  followed  in  1809,  Lord 
Ellenborough  seems  to  have  given  it  too  wide  an  application. 
In  this  case  an  insurance  had  been  effected  in  England  on  an 
American  vessel  bound  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The 
American  Government  having  placed  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
in  the  United  States  ports,  the  assured  abandoned,  and  claimed 
a  total  loss.  The  Court,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
underwriters,  on  the  ground  that  the  assent  of  every  man  is 
implied  to  the  acts  of  his  own  government,  and  makes  such 
an  embargo  as  the  present  his  own  voluntary  act.  "In  all 
questions  arising  between  the  subjects  of  different  states,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  each  is  a  party  to  the  public  authoritative  acts 
of  his  own  government,"  as,  was  added,  seemed  to  be  esta- 
bliflhed  by  Touteng  v.  Hubbard,  But  the  circumstances  were 
not  the  same  in  these  cases.  In  Touteng^s  case  the  embargo 
was  in  the  nature  of  hostilities.     In   Conway^ a  case  it  was  for 

(r)  10  East,  636. 
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general  purposes  unconnected  with,  hostilities.  Conway's  decision, 
-was  followed  in  1812  by  Mennett  v.  Bonham  («;),  Flindt  v.  Croc^ 
kett  (a?),  and  Flindt  v.  Scott  (y).  In  Simeon  v.  Bazett  (z),  however, 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  two  sets  of  circumstances, 
and  the  decision  in  Conway^s  case  was  practically  overruled. 
An  insurance  had  been  effected  in  London  on  ship  and  goods 
from  London  under  special  licence,  to  any  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
with  liberty  to  carry  false  papers,  the  goods  to  be  covered  till 
warehoused.  The  intended  voyage  was  to  a  port  in  Prussia,  with 
which  country  England  was  at  peace.  Prussia  was,  however, 
under  control  of  Napoleon's  continental  system,  in  force  of  which, 
all  British  cargoes  to  the  Baltic  had  been  interdicted.  These  facts 
were  common  knowledge,  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  an 
extensive  commerce  was,  notwithstanding,  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  ports  by  means  of  simulated 
•papers.  The  Prussian  Government  having  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty insured,  the  underwriters,  averring  that  the  owners  of 
the  g^ods  were  Prussian  subjects,  repudiated  liability  and  based 
their  defence  on  Touteng  v.  Hubbard  and  Conway  v.  Gray,  But 
Lord  Ellenborough  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifE,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  his  reasons  for  so  doing  were  very  con- 
clusive. Without  disavowing  the  decision  in  Conway  v.  Gray 
he  laid  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  whereas,  in  the  cases 
relied  on,  the  embargo  was  never  an  object  of  the  insurance  nor 
contemplated  by  the  underwriter,  in  the  present  case  the  cause 
of  loss  arose  from  the  course  of  the  conmierce  itself.  It  was 
carried  on,  he  said,  by  simulated  papers :  the  parties  had  leave 
to  carry  these  papers,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  perils  of  the  trade 
were  contemplated  under  the  policy. 

The  underwriters  appealed  against  this  decision — Bazett  y. 
Meyer  (^survivor  of  Simeon  {a)) — ^but  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 
In  1821  the  question  again  arose  in  Campbell  y»  Innes\jb),  and 

{w)  16  East,  477. 

{z)  Ibid.  522. 

(jf)  Ibid,  625.  Overruled  by  Flindt  v.  Scott,  6  Taunt.  674  (1814),  on 
appeal. 

(z)  2  M.  &  S.  94.  Confirmed  on  appeal,  Bazett  v.  Meyer,  6  Taunt.  824 
(1814). 

{a)  6  Tannt.  824,  An.  1814. 

{b)  4  B.  &  Aid.  423. 
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was  decided  in  fayour  of  the  underwriters  on  a  different  issae, 
tIz.:  concealment  of  nationality  (c).  In  1861  it  again  came 
before  the  Courts  in  Aubert  v.  Gray  {d).  An  insurance  had  been 
effected  on  carpets  by  The  Jovellanos,  from  London  to  Alicante, 
the  assured  being  Spaniards.  The  yessel,  having  put  into 
Gorunna,  was  there  restrained  and  seized  by  the  Spanish 
Gk>Temment.  The  cargo  was  turned  out  upon  the  quay  during 
the  prevalence  of  tempestuous  weather  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Spanish  troops,  to  be  conveyed  to  Malaga  en  route  for  Morocco, 
with  which  country  Spain  was  on  hostile  relations.  The  cargo 
having  sustained  damages,  and  sue-and-labour  charges  having 
been  incurred  in  its  behalf,  plaintiffs  sued  for  indemnification. 
The  underwriters  disclaimed  liability,  basing  their  defence  on 
the  judgment  in  Conway  v.  Gray.  The  Court,  in  rejecting  this 
defence,  observed  that  if  Conway  v.  Gray  really  decided  that  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present  the  assured  must  be  taken  to  be  con- 
senting parties  to  the  acts  of  their  own  government,  the  judg- 
ment in  that  case  must  be  overruled.  '^  This  judgment "  («.  e.  in 
Aubert  V.  Gray),  observed  the  Court,  "recognises  a  marked 
distinction  between  an  embargo  in  a  time  when  there  is  peace 
between  the  countries  of  the  insurer  and  the  assured,  laid  on  for 
a  puipose  wholly  unconnected  with  hostility,  either  existing  or 
expected ;  and  an  embargo  connected  with  such  hostility. 
Therefore  this  judgment  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
decisions  on  points  connected  with  war."  To  this  was  added  a 
declaration  that  it  was  also  to  be  imderstood  that  the  Court  did 
not  say  that  if  the  act  of  seizure  was  a  lawful  act  under  the 
municipal  law  of  Spain,  as  against  a  Spanish  subject  such 
seizure  would  be  within  the  insurance.  By  which,  as  it  appears, 
the  Court  indicated  that  a  distinction  was  equally  to  be  drawn 
between  a  seizure  consequent  on  a  breach  of  ordinary  municipal 
enactments  and  a  seizure  consequent  on  a  government  procla- 
mation, issued,  as  in  the  present  case,  under  pressure  of  some 
special  emergency.  This  decision  must  presumably  be  regarded 
as  a  final  expression  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 

The  assured  being  entitled  to  abandon  to  his  xmderwriters  on 
receipt  of  news  that  his  property  insured  is  restrained  by  the 

(c)   Vide  p.  403,  infra, 

{d)  3  B.  &  S.  163,  169  ;  32  L.  J.  Q.  B.  60. 
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embargo  of  a  foreign  power,  the  underwriter  or  the  several 
underwriters  have  to  provide  for  realisation  of  the  property  in 
the  event  of  the  embargo  being  taken  o£E.  The  various  under- 
writers on  the  ship  and  cargo  having  paid  as  for  a  total  loss,  and 
the  property  in  those  several  interests  having  accordingly  become 
vested  in  the  said  underwriters  respectively,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  appoint  trustees  to  act  on  their  joint  behalf.  It 
may  be  arranged  with  the  shipowner  that  he  shall  imdertake 
this  responsibility,  or  the  property  may  be  formally  vested  in 
certain  persons  as  trustees  on  behalf  of  aU  concerned.  Inasmuch 
as  abandonment  of  the  ship  carries  with  it  the  title  to  unpaid 
freight,  shipowners,  as  in  other  cases  of  abandonment  of  a  vessel 
which  may  yet  earn  her  freight,  have  to  take  care  that  the 
underwriters  on  the  freight  also  accept  abandonment.  Other- 
wise it  may  result  that  after  acceptance  of  abandonment  by 
imderwriters  on  ship,  but  before  such  acceptance  by  those  on 
freight,  the  ship  may  be  released,  the  shipowners  thus  losing 
their  rights  against  the  xmderwriters  on  freight.  The  result 
being  that  the  freight  becomes  due  to  the  ship  underwriters,  and 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  have  no  rights  under  the  policy  on 
freight ;  there  being  no  loss  of  this  interest  by  a  peril  insured 
against  (c?).  In  Sir  James  Park's  work  on  marine  insurance  a 
case  is  reported  in  which  the  shipowners,  in  consideration  of 
payment  of  the  sum  insured  by  the  underwriters  on  freight, 
expressly  assigned  to  them  any  freight  which  might  be  earned. 
The  ship  arrived,  and  the  freight  was  claimed  by  the  underwriters 
on  ship.  Held,  that  the  shipowners  were,  notwithstanding, 
bound  by  their  voluntary  xmdertaking  with  the  underwriters  on 
freight  («). 

To  sail  in  contravention  of  an  embargo  is  an  unlawful  act,  and 
if  the  vessel  be  insured  within  the  dominions  of  the  power  laying 
on  the  embargo',  the  insurance  will  be  voided  by  the  offence  (/). 

If  on  the  entry  of  a  vessel  into  a  port  she  find  herself  under  an 
embargo,  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  ''moored  in  safety" 
for  twenty-four  hours  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.     On  the 


{d)  McCarthy  v.  Abel,  6  East,  388 ;  Scottish  Mar.  Ins.  Go.  v.  Tomer,  I 
Maoq.  H.  L.  Gas.  334. 
{e)  Thompson  v.  Bowcroft,  4  East,  34. 
(/)  Vidfi  Dehnada  v.  Motteux,  pp.  289,  308,  infra. 
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oontrary,  from  the  moment  of  her  arriyal,  instead  of  being 
"  moored  in  safety"  she  is  practicallj detained  as  a  prize  by  the 
enemy  (y).  In  a  somewhat  similar  case  judgment  went  for  the 
underwriters  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  was  carrying  simulated 
papers  without  leave  (A).  The  offence  of  carrying  simulated 
papers  will  be  discussed  in  its  place  (i). 

The  brief  reference  to  the  subject  of  insurance  suh  Blockade 
may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion,  p.  123,  infra. 

In  the  late  war  against  Bussia  an  example  was  set  which,  if 
it  should  meet  with  general  adoption  in  the  future,  will  do  much 
to  mitigate  the  losses  and  inconveniences  consequent  on  embargo 
on  declaration  of  war.  War  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  on 
28th  March,  1854,  and  on  the  following  day  a  Eoyal  Proclama- 
tion was  issued,  ordering  a  general  embargo  or  stop  to  be 
made  of  all  Bussian  vessels  then  or  which  might  thereafter 
arrive  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  together  with  all  persons  and 
effects  thereon.  But  by  a  second  proclamation  of  the  same  date  it 
was  declared  that  all  Bussian  merchant  vessels  then  in  the 
dominions  shoiild  be  allowed  until  10th  May,  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  for  loading  their  cargoes  and  departing,  such  vessels  to 
be  free  from  arrest  at  sea  unless  carrying  any  officer  in  the 
naval  or  military  service  of  the  enemy,  any  article  contraband  of 
war,  or  any  despatch  of  or  to  the  Bussian  Government  {k). 

By  another  proclamation  it  was  declared  that  any  Bussian 
merchant  vessel  which  prior  to  the  date  of  the  said  order  had 
sailed  for  any  port  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  and  discharge  at  such  port  and  thereafter  depart 
unmolested  and  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  any  port  not 
1:)lockaded. 

On  7th  April  it  was  further  ordered  that  Bussian  merchant 
"ressels  at  that  date  at  any  port  within  her  Majesty's  dominions 
or  possessions  should  be  allowed  thirty  days  in  which  to  load 
and  depart,  and  should  not  be  molested  or  detained  if  met  with 
at  sea,  or  on  an  examination  of  the  ship's  papers  establishing  the 


(^)  Minett  v,  Anderson,  Peake,  211. 

(h)  Homeyer  r.  Lushington,  15  East,  46. 

(t)   Vide  p.  219,  infra. 

\k)  1  Bulletinfl,  1854,  369-60.     Vide  also  p.  92,  infra. 
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fact  that  the  sailing  took  place  within  such  period.  And  on 
15th  April  it  was  declared  that  this  order  extended  to  all 
Bussian  merchant  vessels  which  prior  to  15th  May  had  sailed 
from  any  Bussian  port  of  the  Baltic  Sea  or  White  Sea  for  any 
port  in  the  British  dominions. 

Vessels  having  on  board  officers  in  the  enemy's  public  service, 
contraband  of  war,  or  hostile  despatches  were  excluded  from 
these  concessions. 

Concessions  on  the  above  lines  were  in  like  manner  proclaimed 
by  the  governments  of  France  and  Bussia.  The  above  proclama- 
tions, it  will  be  observed,  make  no  reference  to  the  case  of  vessels 
on  voyages  to  other  than  British  ports. 

The  subject  of  restraint,  seizure,  and  detention  of  property  of 
the  national  subjects,  which  may  be  usefully  referred  to  in  this 
connexion,  will  be  considered  separately,  in  its  place  {I).  The 
reference  to  "  Letters  of  Marque  and  Beprisal "  (p.  91,  infra)  is 
also  of  interest  in  relation  to  this  subject. 


Analogous  to  the  right  to  seize,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, vessels  of  the  enemy  within  the  national  jurisdiction,  is 
the  less  obvious  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  property  of  and 
debts  due  to  the  enemy  within  the  dominions.  This  subject 
wiU  now  be  briefly  considered. 

(0   r«fop.  25  i,  infra. 
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Confiscation  of  Enemt  Debts  and  Enemy  Property 
WITHIN  the  National  Territory. 


Whether  suoh  assets  of  the  enemj  as  above  can  be  lawfully 
confiscated  as  a  right  of  war  is  matter  of  controversy  on  the 
part  of  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  letter  of  the  law 
would  certainly  appear  to  recognise  the  right,  and  that  the 
ancients  had  no  scruples  on  the  point  is  manifest.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
1793,  France  sequestrated  the  debts  to  and  property  of  British 
subjects,  which  proceeding  was  retorted  upon  by  Great  Britain 
as  regards  property  of  French  subjects.  But  in  1814  the 
sequestrations  were  removed  on  both  sides,  and  the  claims  of 
individual  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  the  French  were  liqui- 
dated. By  modem  international  usage,  however,  the  right, 
if  right  it  be,  is  presumably  deemed  to  be  extinct,  and  in  many 
cases  the  contingency  is  probably  specially  provided  for  by 
treaty.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  treaty  all  civilized  powers 
would,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed,  now  refrain  from 
daumng  any  such  rights,  unless,  indeed,  the  property  were  of 
such  national  importance  that  its  seizure  woidd  result  in 
diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  enemy  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  But  in  the  event  of  the  maintenance  of  the  right  on  the 
part  of  one  belligerent,  the  other  might  assert  it  by  way  of 
retaliation.  One  of  the  stipulations  of  Magna  Charta  provides 
that  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  the  enemy's  merchants 
shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  English  merchants  are  treated 
by  the  enemy.  Subsequent  enactments  in  this  and  other 
countries  provide  that  enemy  subjects  shall,  on  outbreak  of 

0.  E 
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war,  be  allowed  to  depart  from  the  ooimtry  of  their  domicile 
in  safety,  taldng  with  them  or  selling  their  goods  on  depar- 
ture. In  1854  it  was  declared  by  the  government  of  this 
coimtry  that  the  persons  and  property  of  Eussian  subjects 
domiciled  in  Great  Britain  would  be  respected  to  the  full 
extent  promised  by  the  government  of  Bussia  to  British 
subjects  domiciled  in  that  country.  To  confiscate  the  property 
of  an  alien  who  has  entered  the  country  with  the  sanction  and 
under  the  implied  protection  of  the  government  of  the  country 
would  certainly,  according  to  the  enKghtened  opinion  of  the 
present  day,  be  considered  a  discreditable  breach  of  the 
national  good  faith.  This  principle  does  not  apply  to  the 
seizm^  of  enemy  ships  and  cargoes  temporarily  within  the 
jurisdiction,  for  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  wide  difiFerence 
between  seizing  the  property  of  an  alien  domiciled  in  the 
country,  contributing  to  the  national  taxes,  and  sharing  the 
lot  common  to  individuals  of  the  nation ;  and  seizing  ships 
and  cargoes  in  port  belonging  to  enemy  subjects  domiciled  in 
the  hostile  territory.  During  the  war  between  Gfreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  1814,  certain  timber  found  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  power  was  confiscated  on  the 
ground  that  being  British  property  it  was  lawful  prize  of  war. 
On  appeal  this  order  was  reversed,  the  Supreme  Court 
declaring  that  though  the  right  of  seizure  was  undoubtedly 
possessed  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  right  did  not  of  itself 
operate  as  a  confiscation  of  enemy  property,  but  that  the 
intention  to  exercise  it  must  first  be  declared  by  the  State. 
No  such  intention  having  in  this  case  been  expressed,  the 
right  of  seizure  had  not  attached  (m). 

During  tiie  American  dvil  w,  cotton,  the  property  of 
individuals  in  the  Southern  States,  was  seized  and  confiscated 
by  the  Federal  troops,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  mainstay 
of  the  Confederates,  and  ministered  directly  to  their  power  to 


(m)  Brown  r.  United  States ^  8  Cranch,  110. 
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carry  on  hostilities  (n).  The  Confederate  States,  on  their  side, 
passed  an  act  oonfiscating  property,  of  whatever  nature,  except 
public  stocks  and  securities,  held  by  an  alien  enemy.  Lord 
SusseU  strongly  protested  against  this  measure,  declaring 
**  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  abstract  law  of  nations  on 
this  point  in  former  times,  the  instances  of  its  application  in 
the  manner  contemplated,  in  modem  and  more  civilized 
times,  are  so  rare,  and  have  been  so  generally  condemned, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  become  obsolete  "  (o). 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  debts  due  from  a  belligerent 
State  to  alien  enemies  are  in  strict  law  subject  to  confiscation, 
but  modem  usage  does  not  sanction  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
The  case  is,  probably,  now  commonly  expressly  provided  for 
by  international  conventions  {p). 

As  regards  private  debts,  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  the 
right  of  enemy  subjects  to  moneys  owed  to  them  by  indi- 
viduals of  this  country  is  not  annulled  on  outbreak  of  war,  but 
is  held  in  suspense  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  During 
war  an  alien  enemy  has  no  locus  standi  in  our  Courts,  and  there- 
fore cannot  sue  for  payment.  With  the  renewal  of  peace  his 
right  revives,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  debts  contracted  before 
hostilities,  but  any  contract  made  during  hostilities  would  be 
void  (q).  In  Wolff  y.  Oxholm  (r)  Lord  EUenborough  declined 
to  recognise  as  legal  the  confiscation  by  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment of  debts  due  from  Danish  to  British  subjects.  On  an 
action  being  brought  against  a  Danish  subject  in  the  British 
CoTirts,  the  Court  held  that  the  payment  by  such  subject  to 

(»)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  412. 

\o)  Edinlmrgh  Beview,  July  1S84,  273. 

(p)  In  the  case  of  government  bonds,  it  \a  sometimes  expressly  declared 
upon  them  that  payment  of  interest  shall  be  made,  and  redemption  of 
principal  take  place,  as  well  in  time  of  war  as  during  peace,  and  whether  the 
holders  be  subjects  of  a  friendly  or  hostile  state. 

(q)  Alcinous  r.  Nigreu,  4  E.  &  B.  217.  Vid^  Effect  of  War  on  Contract, 
p.  412,  infra. 

(r)  6  M.  &  S.  92. 

E  2 
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his  government  did  not  furnish  a  defence  to  t|ie  demand  of 
the  creditor  in  this  country,  and  judgment  was  given  against 
him  aooordinglj. 


The  rights  of  embargo,  reprisals,  and  confiscation  may  be 
roughly  described  as  rights  more  especially  internal — ^that  is, 
which  can  be  exercised  by  a  belligerent  against  the  enemy 
within  the  national  territory.  Other  and  more  important  or, 
at  any  rate,  better  known  rights  are  those  to  be  exercised 
outside  the  jurisdiction.  Foremost  amongst  these  stands  the 
right  to  seize  and  confiscate  enemy  shipping  on  the  high  seas. 
This  we  will  now  consider. 


(  53  ) 
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THEREIN. 


Capture  may  for  present  purposes  be  defined  as  the  forcible 
seizure  of  the  ships  and  goods  of  an  enemy,  or  of  enemy  sub- 
jects, with  intent  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  captors'  use, 
and  it  may  be  effected  either  (1)  by  the  public  vessels  or 
national  forces ;  or  (2)  by  individuals  commissioned  by  letters 
of  marque  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  enemy  on  the 
high  seas  and  within  the  enemy  jurisdiction.  The  subjects 
of  Letters  of  Marque  and  Privateers  will  be  specially  con- 
sidered presently  («),  and  the  subject  of  Neutral  Territory  (as 
opposed  to  "  enemy  jurisdiction  ")  will  be  referred  to  in  its 
place  imder  the  general  head  Belligerent  Obligations  {t). 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  right  of  capture  at  once 
becomes  active,  but  having  regard  to  the  example  in  modera- 
tion set  by  the  belligerent  powers  in  recent  wars,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  right  to  capture  any  enemy 
vessels  within  the  dominions  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
will  henceforth  be  postponed.  Thus,  in  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1854,  six  weeks  was  allowed  for  Russian  merchant  vessels 
^thin  British  territory  to  load  and  proceed;  whilst  such 
vessels  which  had  sailed  for  British  ports  prior  to  the  outbreak 
were  permitted  to  enter,  discharge,  and  proceed  unmolested 
to  any  port  not  blockaded  (t/).    And  on  the  occurrence  of  the 

(«)   Vide  p.  91,  infra. 

It)  Tufop.  311,  in/ra. 

(w)  1  BulletinB,  1854.     Vide  also  p.  47,  tupra. 
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Pranoo-Gennan  war  in  1870,  thirty  days  were  allowed  for 
German  merchant  vessels  in  French  ports  to  load  or  imload 
and  depart,  whilst  those  vessels  which  had  sailed  prior  to  the 
war  with  cargoes  on  French  account  were  also  to  be  free  from 
capture  (r).  To  French  vessels  in  German  ports  a  period  of 
six  weeks  was  allowed  in  which  the  vessels  might  load  or 
unload  and  depart  (x). 

To  constitute  a  capture  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  captured 
vessel  should  be  actually  boarded  and  seized  by  the  enemy, 
or  even  that  a  prize  master  should  be  sent  on  board.  The 
striking  of  the  colours  of  the  assailed  vessel  is  deemed  a  token 
of  surrender  and  capture  (y) ;  or  the  vessel  may  be  driven  on 
shore  or  into  port  (s).  In  The  Edward  and  Mary  {a)  Sir  W. 
Scott  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  this  a  famous  case  in  which 
a  small  British  vessel,  having  only  three  men  on  board,  and 
with  no  weapons  except  two  swivel-guns,  drove  into  Ostend, 
then  the  port  of  an  ally,  a  French  row-boat  full  of  heavily 
armed  men.  The  British  seamen  dared  not  attempt  to  board 
the  row-boat,  but  forced  the  enemy  into  port,  by  following 
them  all  the  way  at  a  suitable  distance,  covering  the  boat 
meantime  with  the  swivels.  And  in  another  case,  that  of  The 
Resolution  (ft),  which  was  seized  by  a  British  vessel  and 
claimed  as  a  capture,  it  was  held  that  the  vessel  had  already 
been  captured  by  another  British  vessel,  although  the  first 
captors,  instead  of  putting  a  prize  crew  on  board,  had  accepted 
the  master's  voluntary  promise  that  he  would  proceed  to  a 


{v)  60  State  Papers,  879  ^  and  vide  p.  269,  infra, 
(x)  60  State  Papers,  899. 
{y)  The  Bebekah,  1  Rob.  233. 

(z)  Cf .  PoweU  f;.  Hyde,  p.  79,  infra,  where  an  abandoned  ship,  deliberately 
sank  by  the  enemy,  was  held  to  have  been  **  captured." 
(a)  3  Bob.  306. 
(*)  6  Rob.  13. 
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British  port,  which  promise,  howeyer,  was  not  kept.  The 
vessel  was  a  neutral,  and  had  been  seized  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  enemj  goods  on  board. 

A  capture  is  none  the  less  a  capture  if  iUegallj  made,  or  if 
it  prove  on  adjudication  that  the  property  is  not  subject  to 
oondenmation  {c).  A  reasonable  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
captors  will  justify  seizure,  and  a  ship  maj  be  liable  to 
capture  though  not  to  condemnation.  But  everj  capture^ 
whether  bj  a  public  vessel  or  by  a  privateer,  is  at  the  peril  of 
the  captors,  who,  on  failure  to  show  reasonable  and  sufficient 
justification,  are  liable  to  a  suit  for  restitution,  and  may  in 
addition  be  mulcted  in  costs  and  damages  (d). 

All  captured  vessels  must  be  brought  without  unnecessary 
delay  and  with  due  care  to  a  port  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  nation  of  which  the  captor  is  a  member,  or  to  the  port  of 
an  ally,  for  adjudication  (e).  The  Prize  Act  {vide  Appendix) 
allows  captors  considerable  latitude  as  to  the  port  to  which  to 
take  their  prize,  but  they  must  not  select  any  port  they 
please.  It  must  be  a  convenient  port,  and  one  of  the  first 
considerations  in  this  connexion  should  be  the  convenience  of 
the  claimants  in  proceeding  to  adjudication  (/). 

If  a  captor  finds  himself  imable  to  bring  his  prize  into  port 
— because,  for  example,  he  cannot  spare  men  to  man  her ;  or 
because  his  own  national  ports  are  too  closely  watched  by  the 
enemy;  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason — in  default  of 
other  means  of  disposing  of  the  vessel  he  may  destroy  her. 
But  before  resorting  to  such  an  extreme  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  war  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  vessel,  if  brought  in 


{e)  Hbbbs  v.  Heniung,  p.  196,  infra, 
{d)  Story  on  Prize  Conrts,  p.  36.     Vide  also  p.  324,  infra, 
{e)  Vidt  p.  316,  infra^  **  Adjudication  and  Condemnation.** 
(/)  The  Wilhelmsberg,  6  Bob.  143 ;  Ths  Lively  and  Cargo,  1  Gatt.  818 ; 
The  Waahington,  6  Bob.  276. 
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for  adjudication,  would  be  condemned,  and  in  case  of  doubt 
upon  this  point  she  should  be  released.  If  destruction  be 
resorted  to,  the  vessel's  papers  should  be  preserved,  for  it  will 
be  open  to  innocent  sufferers  to  demand  adjudication  and 
compensation,  though  ship  and  cargo  be  destroyed  (g).  Dur- 
ing the  American  civil  war  manj  Federal  vessels  were  burnt 
by  the  Confederate  cruisers,  and  in  so  doing  the  Confederates 
followed,  as  was  subsequenfly  admitted  by  the  Federal  law 
officers,  the  example  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
with  this  country  in  1812 — 1814  {h).  And  during  the  recent 
war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  a  similar  course  was,  it  is 
alleged,  adopted  by  Eussian  cruisers  against  merchant  vessels 
of  the  latter  power  (t).  But  failing  such  evidence  as  in 
captors'  opinion  would  secure  the  confiscation  of  the  property, 
the  capture  should  be  released  {J),  If  a  prize  be  destroyed 
on  insufficient  grounds,  compensation  may  be  ordered  to  the 
claimants  (k).  But  great  indulgence  is  allowed  to  errors  in 
cases  where  captors  act  in  good  faith  and  without  gross  mis- 
conduct (/). 

Formerly,  fishermen  engaged  in  their  occupation  were 
deemed  non-combatants  and  their  property  exempt  from  cap- 
ture, but  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Young  Jacob  {m),  observing 
that  the  rule  was  one  of  comity  and  not  of  law,  condemned 
the  vessel  as  being  constantly  and  exclusively  employed  in 
the  enemy's  trade.    But  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  May, 

(^)  Bat  vide  p.  357,  infraf  relative  to  neutral  property  on  belligetent 
reesels  destroyed  in  the  Franco-Fmasian  War. 

(h)  Vide  Jecker  t.  Montgmnery,  p.  299,  infra.  Also  Wheat.  Int.  Law» 
2  Kng.  ed.  432. 

(t)  Ibid. 

{J)  The  Felicity,  2  Dod.  381. 

(k)  The  Felicity,  ntpra;  The  Aotseon,  2  Dod.  381. 

(/)  The  Lively  and  Cargo,  tupra ;  The  Anne,  3  Wheat.  435 ;  The  Oeorgt^ 
1  JfMon,  24 ;  The  John,  2  Dod.  339. 

(m)  1  Boh.  20. 
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1806,  all  fishing  yessels  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
fish  and  conveying  them  fresh  to  market,  with  their  crews, 
oargoesy  and  stores,  were  declared  to  be  free  from  molesta- 
tion (n). 

"  Whenever  the  captors  are  justified  in  the  capture  they  are 
considered  as  having  a  bond  fide  possession,  and  are  not 
responsible  for  any  subsequent  losses  or  injuries  arising  to  the 
property  from  mere  accident  or  casualty,  as  from  stress  of 
weather,  recapture  by  the  enemy,  shipwreck,  &c.  (o).  They 
are,  however,  in  all  cases  bound  for  fair  and  safe  custody ; 
and  if  the  property  be  lost  from  the  want  of  proper  care,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  amount  of  the  damage ;  for  subsequent 
misconduct  may  forfeit  the  fair  title  of  a  bond  fide  possessor, 
and  make  him  a  trespasser  from  the  beginning  "  {p). 

An  xmduly  postponed  claim  for  damages  in  respect  of  illegal 
capture  is  not  specifically  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions, but  after  a  great  lapse  of  time  the  Court  will  by  equity 
extend  to  prize  causes  the  principle  of  that  Statute  (g). 
When  damages  are  allowed,  in  the  case  of  loss  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  measure  of  damages  is  usually  the  actual  loss 
sofltained.  And  if  after  assessment  of  damages,  payment  be 
delayed,  interest  will  be  allowed  on  the  whole  sum  awarded, 
from  date  of  the  assessment  (r).  The  person  immediately 
liable  for  damages  in  the  case  of  illegal  seizure  by  a  public 
vessel  is  he  who  effects  the  capture,  and  not  his  superior  in 
cx>mmand,  such  as  the  admiral  or  commodore ;  though  the 
actual  captor  may  have  rights  over  against  his  superiors 
within  the  scope  of  whose  authority  he  is  acting.    It  is  the 


(jf)  5  Bob.  Appendix. 

(o)  The  Betsej,  1  Bob.  93 ;  The  Gatharme  and  Anna,  4  Bob.  39 ;  The 
Oaroline,  4  Bob.  266 ;  Del  Col  v.  Arnold,  3  Doll,  333. 
{p)  Stoiy  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  37. 
(g)  The  Mentor,  1  Bob.  179 ;  The  Hnldah,  3  Bob.  236. 
(r)  Story's  Prixe  Courts,  p.  41. 
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actual  WTong-doer  who  must  be  brought  before  the  Court  («). 
In  the  case  of  a  capture  bj  privateers  the  matter  stands  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing,  as  will  be  set  forth  under  the 
head  Privateering  and  Letters  of  Marque  {t). 

All  persons  found  on  board  a  captured  vessel  have,  as  pro- 
vided by  Art.  VI.  of  the  Instructions  for  Commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ships  of  War  as  to  the  Disposal  of  Captured 
Yessels,  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  they  must 
accordingly  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities  charged  with 
the  duty  of  receiving  such  prisoners.    And  by  Art.  HE.  of 
the  same  instructions,  when  a  vessel  is  captured,  bulk  must 
not  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  broken  until  judgment  has 
been  given  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.     In  case  of  the  cap- 
ture of  a  neutral  vessel  the  crew  must  not  in  the  absence  of 
special  reason  to  the  contrary  be  handcuffed  or  put  in  irons  (u). 
Damages  will  be  awarded  by  a  Prize  Court  against  captors 
acting  contrary  to  this  general  rule.     If  the  master  of  a  cap- 
tured vessel  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  treatment  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  captors,  the  proper  course  is  for  him  to  set 
forth  his  complaint  in  the  form  of  a  public  instrument  of 
protest,  sworn  before  a  notary  public  in  the  customary  form. 
Any  damages  sustained  by  the  ship  or  cargo  in  consequence 
of  the  mismanagement,  neglect,  or  malfeasance  of  the  captors 
should  in  like  manner  be  protested  against  by  the  master. 

If  a  belligerent  vessel  having  prisoners  on  board  puts  into 
a  neutral  port,  the  prisoners  are  lawfully  imder  the  belli- 
gerent's jurisdiction  so  long  as  they  remain  on  board  ship, 
and  the  neutral  power  has  no  right  of  interference ;  but  if 
once  they  set  foot  on  land  they  become  free  (x), 

(«)  The  Mentor,  1  Bob.  179 ;  The  Diligeniaa,  I  Dod.  404 ;  The  Ostaee, 
p.  326,  infra. 

(t)  Vide  pp.  94  and  332,  infra, 

(ti)  The  St.  Juan  Baptiata,  6  Boh.  33 ;  The  Die  Eire  Darner,  6  Bob.  367. 

(f )  Vide  reply  of  H.  M.  GoTemment  to  a  oomplaint  by  the  Frenoh  GoTem- 
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If  the  ship  be  oondenmed,  the  maflter'd  private  effects  are 
apparentlj  subject  to  the  same  fate  (y). 

Where  on  adjudication  the  property  is  condemned,  the 
costs  of  discharging,  warehousing,  &c.,  have  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  captors.  Where  it  is  restored,  payment  of  the  charges 
will  be  awarded  as  the  Court,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances, may  in  its  discretion  deem  proper  (2). 

Costs  may  be  awarded  to  captors,  notwithstanding  a  decree 
of  restitution,  if  it  appear  that  sufficient  grounds  existed  for 
the  seizure  (a). 

The  precise  point  or  moment  at  which  captured  property 
is  deemed  to  be  vested  absolutely  in  the  captor  has  never 
been  universally  decided,  and  different  rules  exist  respecting 
it.  According  to  the  United  States  laws,  when  a  ship  has 
once  been  condemned  in  a  competent  Court  of  the  captors 
she  becomes  thenceforth  vested  absolutely  in  the  captors; 
whereas,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  if  the  vessel 
be  re-captured  from  enemy  subjects  even  after  condemnation, 
sihe  is  deemed  to  be  re-vested  in  the  original  owners,  who 
accordingly  become  entitled  to  enter  again  into  possession  on 
paying  salvage  to  the  re-captors  (&). 

The  circumstance  that  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  took  place 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  entails,  as  may  be  perceived 
on  a  consideration  of  the  observations  sub  Embargo  (c),  no 
secority  against  capture,  unless  this  immunity  be  voluntarily 

meat  as  to  a  Froasian  yeflsel  in  the  Firth  of  Forth :  State  Papers,  61  (1870-1), 
1093.  AIbo  The  Sitka,  1854.  **  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- General  of  the 
United  States: "  Tom.  7,  p.  123.  See  also  Twiss's  Intemat.  Law  (War), 
p.  454,  for  a  reference  to  the  views  (in  1855)  of  the  United  States  Govem- 
menty  which  harmonize  with  those  of  H.  M.  GK)yemment. 

(y)  The  Ouaehita,  Blatch.  Fr,  Ca,  306. 

(2)  The  Industrie,  5  Bob.  88. 

(0)  Berens  9.  Backer,  1  Black.  313 ;  vide  tub  Adjndioation  and  Condenma- 
tibon,  p.  316,  infra, 

(b)   Vide  eub  The  Bight  of  Becaptare,  p.  126,  infra, 

(e)   Vide  p.  36,  tupra. 
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declared  bj  the  nation  at  war  with  the  power  bj  which  such 
vessel  is  deemed  to  be  owned.  In  the  war  with  Russia,  in 
1854-5,  privilege  was,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  granted  to 
enemy  ships  which  had  sailed  for  a  British  port  prior  to 
29th  March,  1854.  A  Russian  vessel  (o?),  which  had  left 
Antwerp  for  Havannah  in  November,  1853,  proceeded  from 
Havannah  to  Matanzas  in  February,  1854,  left  Matanzas  for 
Cork  on  2nd  April,  and  was  seized  and  carried  into  Cork  as 
an  enemy  ship  not  protected  by  this  Order.  Restitution  was 
decreed,  the  Court  holding  that  the  voyage  must  be  deemed 
to  have  commenced  with  the  sailing  from  Havannah  in 
ballast  in  the  month  of  February,  and  that  the  subsequent 
putting  into  Matanzas  did  not  alter  this  fact. 

No  capture  may  be  effected  or  attempted  in  neutral 
.waters,  though  a  capture  so  made  cannot  be  called  in  ques- 
tion except  by  the  sovereign  whose  neutrality  has  been 
invaded.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  belligerents  to 
respect  neutral  waters  (e). 

The  right  to  capture  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels  calls 
for  separate  consideration  in  its  place  (/). 

The  subject  of  Joint  Capture  need  scarcely  be  closely  con- 
sidered in  these  pages.  The  question  may  become  on  occasion 
highly  interesting  to  rival  claimants  of  captured  property, 
but  it  is  of  little  concern  to  the  owner  of  property  lawfully 
seized  by  others  to  know  on  what  basis  the  spoil  is  to  be 
divided  between  such  captors.  Gfreat  Britain  having,  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  renounced  the  right  to  commission 
privateers,  British  shipowners  have  no  longer  the  interest  in 
the  subject  of  joint  capture  which  they  possessed  so  long  as 
it  was  open  to  them  to  send  their  vessels  to  sea  under  commb- 
sion  of  war.    Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  generally,  that  ia 


(rf)  The  Argo,  24  L.  T.  16. 

(e)  Vide  sub  Belligerent  ObligationB,  p.  311,  infra, 

(/)  Vide  p.  88,  infra. 
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the  case  of  claim  for  joint  capture  the  British  Courts  are 
mainly  guided  hj  the  following  principles : — If  the  claim 
to  constractive  capture  he  grounded  on  the  &ct  that  the 
claimant  ship  was  in  sight,  it  must  he  established  that  she 
was  seen  both  by  the  captured  vessel  (whose  yielding  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  induced  by  the  approach  of  the 
claimants)  and  by  the  immediate  captors.    In  the  absence  of 
some  antecedent  agreement,  a  vessel  in  harbomr  cannot  claim 
as  joint  captor  merely  on  the  ground  that  one  of  her  boats  was 
in  sight  of  the  parties  to  the  engagement  or  pending  engage- 
ment.   If  the  claimant  be  a  privateer,  the  mere  being  in  sight 
is  not  sufficient ;  some  overt  act  must  also  be  shown  in  support 
of  the  claim :  for  a  privateer  is  under  no  obligation  to  fight 
in  all  cases,  so  that  the  animus  capiendi  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  assumed  in  his  f avomr.    In  ordinary  cases  revenue  cutters 
cannot  claim,  their  primary  duty  being  to  protect  the  revenue, 
and  not  to  enter  upon  active  hostilities.    Warships  forming 
part  of  a  fleet  associated  in  a  common  enterprise  of  capture 
may  be  entitled  to  share  though  not  actually  in  sight,  but 
the  decision  must  in  each  case  rest  upon  the  particular 
facts  {g).     If   two  vessels    engage  in   joint  chase  of  an 
enemy  ship,  and  one  of  them  efFects  the  capture  out  of 
sight  of  the  other,  the  capture  is,  nevertheless,  deemed  to 
be  joint.     Decisions  bearing  upon  these  and  other  relative 
points  will  be   found  reported  and   discussed    in  Hazlitt 
and   Boche's  valuable  '^  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Maritime 
Warfare  " ;  and  numerous  cases  before  the  Courts  appear  in 
Bobinson's  "Admiralty  Reports."    Sect.  35  of  the  Naval 
Prize  Act,  1864,  provides  that  allies  of  Her  Majesty  shall  be 
entitled  to  share  in  joint  captures  on  such  basis  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  agreed  upon  between  Her  Majesty  and 
such  ally.    And  by  sect.  36  it  is  provided  that  claimants  for 

is)   Vide  TJie  Anglia,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.  666. 
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joint  capture  shall  give  security  for  a  due  proportion  of  any 
oosts  or  damages  which  may  be  awarded  against  the  actual 
captors  on  account  of  improper  capture  or  detention  (A). 

It  is  lawful  by  maritime  law  to  chase  under  false  colours, 
but  to  fire  under  false  colours  is  illegal  (i).  By  the  French 
"  Ordonnance  de  17  Mars,  1696,"  it  is  strictly  provided  that 
French  vessels  firing  under  false  colours  shall  lose  all  right 
to  the  prize  captured  if  the  vessel  be  declared  an  enemy,  and 
shall  be  condemned  in  costs,  damages,  and  interest  if  she  be 
adjudged  neutral  {k). 

If,  without  the  sanction  of  the  neutral  power,  a  belligerent 
vessel  be  fitted  out  or  her  force  be  augmented  in  neutral 
territory,  any  captures  made  by  such  vessel  during  the  suc- 
ceeding cruise  are  illegal,  and  in  the  event  of  the  prizes 
being  brought  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  for  restitution  (t) .  No  such  sanction  should, 
however,  be  granted  by  neutrals,  but  if  on  any  occasion  con- 
ceded, it  should  be  granted  to  both  belligerents  impartially  (m). 
Prizes  may  be  taken  into  neutral  ports,  but  it  rests  with 
neutral  powers  to  impose  such  limitations  to  this  right  as 
they  may  deem  consonant  with  their  obligations  as  neutrals. 

A  prize  lying  in  a  neutral  port  in  possession  of  the  captors 
is  not  properly  the  subject  of  valid  condemnation  in  a  Prize 
Court  in  the  captors'  territory.  This  principle  was  strongly 
enunciated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  The  Henric  and  Maria  («) ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  always  been  acted  upon  in  the 
British  Courts,  his  lordship  declared  himself  unable  to  enforce 

(A)  Vide  sub  The  Bight  of  Becapture,  p.  130,  i^fra,  as  to  pzize  money  pay- 
able to  captors. 

(t)  The  Feaoook,  4  Bob.  185. 

{k)  Story  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  38. 

(/)   The  Santistima  THnidad,  7  Wheaton,  283.     Vide  also  p.  380,  ittfra. 

(m)  Vide  as  to  this,  mb  Neutral  Bights  and  Obligations,  gen^vlly, 
pp.  346,  363,  &c.,  infra, 

(m)  4  Bob.  43;  6  ib,  139,  n.  Vide  also  The  Purissima  Ck>noeptios,  6 
Bob.  45. 
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it  to  the  detriment  of  alien  captors  who  asserted  the  contrary 
right  (o). 

If  the  master  of  a  neutral  ship  resists  an  attempt  to  board 
her  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent,  he  exposes  his  vessel  to  con- 
fiscation (/?).    But  if  the  vessel  assailed  be  enemy  property 
condemnation  will  naturally  succeed  capture ;  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  the  master  has,  so  far  as  his  property  is  concerned, 
little  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  resistance.    An 
enemy    subject   (master    or    seaman),  even  if  there  be  a 
fair   prospect  of  rescuing  the  vessel,  is  ordinarily  imder 
no    obligation   to  offer   resistance,  imless    required  to  do 
BO   by  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  service  under  which 
he  has  been  engaged.    An  old  statute  (</),  after  setting  forth 
the  loss  and  discredit  to  which  the  country  has  been  sub- 
jected by  shipmasters  yielding  up  their  cargoes  to  pirates, 
sea-rovers,  and  Turks,  lays  it  down  that  no  master  of  an 
English  vessel  of  200  tons  or  upwards,  and  mounted  with 
sixteen  or  more  guns,  shall  yield  to  any  such  foe  without 
fighting,  and  that  no  smaller  or  less-armed  vessel    shall 
without    fighting    yield    to    any  such  vessel   as   aforesaid 
unless  the  latter  shall  have  at  least  double   the  nimiber 
of  guns  carried  by  the  English  vessel.     Any  shipmaster 
found  guilty  under  this  statute  to  suffer  the    pains  and 
penalties  therein  provided,  and  any  one  of  his  crew  refusing 
to  fight  when  ordered  to  do  so,  or  uttering  words  to  dis- 
courage the  other  mariners  from  defending  their  ship,  to 
suffer  imprisonment.     This  law  was  called  forth  by  the 
tactics  of  the  Turks  and  others,  who  induced  shipmasters 
not  to  fight,  by  promising  to  release  the  ship  and  the  master's 
property  on  condition  that  the  rest  of  the  property  was 
yielded  up.     The  provision  exists  as  a  gratifying  testimony 

(0)  For  obeeirations  in  Una  connexion,  and  relative  to  the  qaestion  of 
Compensation  and  Ck>8t8,  vide  sub  pp.  316,  325,  infra, 
{p)  Vide  sub  Resistance  to  Searoh|  p.  212,  infra^    Also  p.  21G,  infra, 
Iq)  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  11,  a.  7. 
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to  the  estunation  in  which  the  fighting  powers  of  the 
English  seaman  were  in  old  tunes  held  bj  the  legislatnie ; 
but  seeing  that  merohant  vessels  now  go  for  the  most  part 
unarmed,  while  "pirates,  sea-rovers,  and  Turks"  are  no 
longer  an  occasion  of  dread,  the  enactment  must  now  be 
considered  obsolete. 

If  the  crew  of  a  vessel  seized  for  examination  attempt  to 
rescue  her  from  the  prize  crew  put  in  charge,  the  attempt,  if 
ultimately  defeated,  involves  confiscation  (r). 

Captures  after  Cessation  of  Hostilities. — The  effect  of  a 
truce  or  treaty  of  peace  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  express 
provision  otherwise,  hostilities  between  the  contracting  parties 
terminate  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  It  may,  however, 
very  easily  happen  that,  owing  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  captors  that  peace  has  been  concluded,  a  capture  or  re- 
capture may  bo  effected  after  cessation  of  hostilities.  Thus 
the  American  ship  Mentor  (s)  was,  in  1783,  destroyed  by 
British  warships  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  before 
either  of  the  parties  had  become  aware  of  the  fact.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  injured  party 
prosecuted  his  claim  for  compensation,  little  more  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  decision  in  this  case  than  that  the  proper 
person  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  a  wrongful  capture  is  the 
actual  captor.  The  claimants  appear  to  have  proceeded,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  the  captor;  but  the  Admiralty 
Court,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  refused  redress.  No 
appeal  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  claimants  against 
this  decision ;  but  ten  years  later  they  instituted  proceedings 
against  the  admiral  under  whose  general  orders  the  captor 
was  acting  at  the  time  of  the  capture.  Sir  W.  Scott  de- 
cided (^)  that  no  action  lay  against  the  admiral;  that  the 


(r)  Vide,  as  to  this,  Attempt  at  Besciie,  p.  216,  injra. 
(«)  Kent's  Int.  Law,  2nd  ed.  388. 
(0  1  Rob.  179. 
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proper  person  to  prooeed  against  was  the  actual  wrongdoer; 
and  as  at  the  trial  abeady  mentioned  it  had  been  held  that 
the  captor  was  not  liable,  the  sufferer  thus  obtained  no  com- 
pensation. The  learned  judge  intimated  that  if  through 
ignorance  an  act  of  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  king's 
officers,  the  ignorance  would  not  necessarily  protect  them 
from  civil  responsibility,  though  if  in  such  case  held  liable 
the  goyemment  should  indemnify  them.  He  was,  therefore, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  determination  of  the  judge  in  the 
former  case  did  not  turn  upon  the  fact  of  ignorance  only,  but 
npon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Queen's  officers  who  act  wrongfully  are  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  party  aggrieved,  but  so  long  as  their  action  has 
been  within  the  general  scope  of  their  authority  they  may 
reasonably  look  to  their  government  for  indemnification  {f). 

A  few  years  later  arose  the  case  of  The  Swineherd  {u)^ 
seized  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  England  by  the 
French  privateer  Bellona.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  it  had 
been  inter  alia  provided  that  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  should  cease  in  the  Indian  Seas  five  months  after 
a  date  fixed  by  the  treaty.  T/ie  Swineherd  sailed  after  news 
of  the  peace  had  reached  Calcutta,  but  before  the  period  of 
five  months  had  elapsed.  The  master  of  The  Belhna  had 
been  made  aware,  though  unofficially,  that  peace  had  been 
concluded,  but,  notwithstanding,  he  seized  The  Swineherd^ 
which  vessel  was  finally  condemned  in  the  French  Courts. 
The  grounds  of  this  decision  were  that  the  master  of  The 
Belhna  was  not  bound  to  accept  notice  of  cessation  of  hostilities 
unless  such  notice  were  attested  by  the  French  authorities ; 
and,  further,  that  until  the  aforesaid  period  of  five  months 
had  elapsed  hostilities  remaiued  in  force  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

Again,  in  1814  (a?),  a  question  arose  in  a  British  Vice- 


(<)  Vide  The  Ostsee,  p.  328,  infra, 

{u)  Kent's  Int.  Law,  2nd  cd.  p.  389,  n. 

\x)  Ibid,  390.     Vide  also  The  Sophia,  6  Sob.  138. 
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Admiralty  Court  on  the  validity  of  a  recapture,  by  a  Britidi 
warship,  of  a  British  yessel  which  had  been  previously  seized 
by  an  American  privateer.  The  original  capture  waa  in 
itself  valid,  but  the  prize  had  not  been  carried  into  port  and 
condemned,  and  the  recapture  was  effected  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  but  whilst  the  parties  were  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact.  It  was  held  that  the  British  vessel  could  not,  after 
the  peace,  lawfully  use  force  to  divest  the  original  captor  of 
a  possession  which  was  lawful.  The  restoration  of  peace  put 
an  end,  from  the  time  limited,  to  all  force,  and  the  general 
principle  then  applied  that  things  acquired  in  war  remain,  as 
to  title  and  possession,  precisely  as  they  stood  when  the  peace 
took  place.  "Peace  gives  a  final  and  perfect  title  to  captures 
without  condemnation,  and,  as  it  forbids  all  force,  it  destroys 
all  hopes  of  recovery  as  much  as  if  the  vessel  was  carried  infra 
prcBsidia  and  condemned." 
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Veutral  Goods  on  Enemy  Ships:  the  question  of  Freight. — If 

an  enemy  ship  be  captured  with  neutral  cargo  on  board,  the 
captors  are  entitled,  if  they  so  elect,  to  carry  the  cargo  to  its 
intended  destination,  and  to  earn  the  freight  there  payable. 
But  captors  cannot  claim  freight  unless  they  carry  the  property 
to  its  port  of  destination,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  country  in  which 
the  latter  is  situated  (y).  There  have,  however,  been  cases  in 
which  freight  has  been  allowed  to  captors  where  the  goods, 
instead  of  being  taken  to  destination,  have  been  carried  to  the 
claimants  in  their  own  country  (z).  In  The  Weidshorgaren  (a),  the 
vessel,  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Lisbon,  had  been  brought 
into  a  British  port  under  an  embargo  on  Swedish  vessels,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  discharge  the  cargo,  which  was  forwarded 
in  another  vessel.  On  the  release  of  the  vessel  a  claim  was  made 
against  the  cargo  for  freight,  but  the  Court  rejected  this  applica- 
tion, observing  that  the  cargo  had  itself  been  a  su^erer  on 
account  of  the  ship. 

But  when  the  goods  have  been  sold  short  of  their  destination, 
even  though  the  sale  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  owners,  the 
captors  cannot  lay  claim  to  freight  (A).  And  where  freight  is 
allowed  to  the  captors,  if  they  have  done  any  damage  to  the 
cargo,  the  amount  may  be  deducted  by  way  of  set-off  or  com- 
pensation {c). 

No  exception,  as  regards  captured  cargo,  is  made  by  the  Court 
to  the  rule  respecting  payment  of  pro-ratd  freight.  Thus,  delivery 
by  a  neutral  carrier  to  the  captor,  at  a  port  selected  by  the  latter, 
is  deemed  a  delivery  under  the  original  contract,  and  the  full 
freight  due  at  destination  must  be  paid  by  the  captor.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  appears  above,  a  captor,  in  order  to  earn  freight 
from  a  neutral  consignee,  must  carry  the  cargo  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  he  has  no  right  to  part-payment  for  delivery  at  a  port 


{y)  The  BiaoA,  5  Hob.  67 ;  The  Yrow  Henrietta,  ib,  75.  But  cf.  The 
Wilhelmiiia  Eleonora,  3  Bob.  234. 

(i)  The  Fortuna,  4  Rob.  278;  The  Diana,  supra;  The  Trow  Anna 
Catharina,  6  Rob.  269. 

(a)  4  Rob.  17.     Vide  also  The  Isabella  Jacobina,  4  Rob.  77. 

(h)  The  Yrow  Anna  Catharina,  supra. 

{c)  The  Fortuna,  tupra. 

f2 
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short  of  such  destinatioii.  (The  converse  view, — Belligerent 
Obligations :  payment  of  Freight  to  Neutral  Carriers  (p.  339, 
infra)  is  of  some  interest  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing 
remarks.) 

Insurancei —  Capture  generally. 

The  common  form  of  the  English  policy  of  marine  insurance 
expressly  protects  the  assured  against  the  risk  of  capture. 
''Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we,  the  assurers, 
are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they 
are," — says  the  Lloyd's  policy — "  of  the  seas,  men  of  war,  fire, 
enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and 
oounter-mart,  surprisals,  takings  at  sea,  restraints  and  detain- 
ments of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition 
or  quality  soever  "  (c?).  In  cases  where  the  underwriters  intend 
to  exclude  hostile  risks,  they  do  so  by  inserting  a  special  clause 
commonly  known  as  the  "F.  C.  &  S."  or  **free  of  capture" 
clause  (c).  The  risk  of  hostile  capture  is  thus  covered  in  the 
body  of  all  the  marine  policy  forms  in  common  use  in  England ; 
and  if  the  underwriter  in  any  case  decides  to  exclude  the  risk, 
he  does  so,  as  just  stated,  by  inserting  a  clause  expressly  to  over- 
ride the  words  including  it.  A  large  proportion  of  British 
tonnage  is,  however,  insured  in  the  so-called  Mutual  Insurance 
Clubs  or  associations  of  shipowners.  Whether  war  risks  are 
covered  by  the  conditions  of  the  insurance  in  such  clubs  must  in 
each  case  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  club  terms. 

It  is  now  settled  law  in  this  country  that  as  between  the 
underwriters  and  the  assured,  the  vessel  insured,  if  captured,  is 
primd  facie  to  be  deemed  a  loss  within  the  policy,  notwith- 
standing that  she  be  never  condemned  or  even  taken  into 
port(y).  It  is  the  fact  of  the  capture  which  constitutes  the  loss; 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  vessel  may  possibly  be  subse- 
quently released  or  recaptured,  and  that  by  the  law  of  Great 

{d)  The  following  claase  ia  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  on  vesselfl 
chartered  by  the  govermnent  for  emplo3rment  in  connexion  with  hostilities : 
**  To  include  war  risks  except  those  taken  by  H.  M.  Grovemment."  Owen'a 
Har.  Insce.  Notes  and  Clanses,  2nd  ed.  p.  100. 

(e)   Vide  as  to  this  clause,  8ub  War  Warranties,  p.  386,  infra. 

(/)  Goss  V,  Withers,  2  Burr.  694  ;  and  p.  73,  infra. 
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Britain  the  property  is  deemed  to  remain  vested  in  the  owners 
until  the  yessel  has  been  condemned  by  a  Court  of  prize,  does 
not  afPect  the  position.  It  can  never  be  positively  affirmed  that 
a  captured  vessel  remaining  afloat  can  by  no  possibility  come 
again  into  the  owners'  possession,  and  ships  may  be  justifiably 
captured,  though  the  captors  fail  to  obtain  condemnation  by  the 
tribunals  of  prize.  And  whether  the  capture  be  legal  or 
illegal  (y),  or  effected  under  a  mistake  (A),  the  underwriters  are 
equally  liable.  Capture  is  primd  facie  a  case  of  constructive 
total  loss  (t),  and  gives  the  right  to  abandon  to  the  underwriters 
on  receipt  of  the  announcement  of  the  capture.  If  the  under- 
writers accept  the  tender,  the  question  of  liability  becomes 
thereby  definitely  fixed.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  abandonment 
be  declined,  it  remains  for  the  assured  either  to  bring  their 
action  forthwith,  or  to  abide  the  issue  of  events  and  claim 
ultimately  as  for  an  average  loss.  As  a  general  principle,  if  a 
loss  be  in  fact  total,  there  is  nothing  to  abandon,  and  the 
assured  can  claim  for  payment  of  the  sum  insured  without 
previous  abandonment.  In  the  case  of  constructive  total  loss, 
liowever,  the  position  is  different,  and  notice  of  abandonment  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  right  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss. 
If,  before  action  brought,  news  be  received  of  the  safety  of  the 
ship,  by  release,  rescue,  recapture,  or  otherwise ;  or  if  the 
asstired  so  proceed  as  to  indicate  their  intention  to  claim  as  for 
an  average  loss  and  to  waive  the  right  to  claim  as  for  a  total 
loss ;  then  the  claim  will  be  not  for  total  loss,  but  for  the  actual 
damages  and  costs  caused  by  the  capture.  As  in  other  cases 
giving  rise  to  tender  of  abandonment,  the  assured  must  make 
Tip  their  mind  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  so  soon  as  the  facts 
communicated  to  them  enable  them  to  come  to  a  decision.  They 
must  not  stand  by  from  day  to  day  before  deciding  to  abandon, 
as  by  80  doing  they  may  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  cleiim  as 


is)  Gobs  v.  Withers,  2  Burr.  683,  694-6,  and  p.  73,  infra. 

(A)  Lozano  v,  Janaon,  2  E.  &  E.  100 ;  28  L.  J.  (Q.  B.)  337. 

(i)  Of  oonne,  if,  in  the  case  of  cargo,  only  a  portion  of  it  be  on  boaid  on 
capture  of  the  yessel,  and  only  such  portion  be  captured,  the  loss  will  not  be 
total;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  insurance  be  free  of  particular  average,  a 
question  may  arise'  as  to  the  liability  of  underwriters.  As  to  this,  see 
HcArthur's  Contract  of  Insce.,  Ist  ed.  2d4-5. 
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for  an  average  loss.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  immediate 
notice  of  abandoiiment  be  given  to  underwriters,  they  are  thos 
put  in  a  position  to  take  prompt  steps  to  protect  their  interests, 
whereas  by  the  indecision  of  the  assured  the  opportunity  to  take 
such  protective  measures  at  the  outset  may  have  been  lost  to  them. 
But  though  the  assured  may  thus  lose  their  right  to  abandon, 
the  right  will  revive  if  circumstances  should  subsequently  occur 
to  renew  the  option  of  decision. 

In  Stringer  v.  English  Mar,  Insce.  Co.  {k),  the  assured,  instead 
of  abandoning  on  news  of  the  capture,  as  they  might  have  done, 
intervened  in  the  suit  for  condemnation,  with  the  result  that 
judgment  was  given  in  their  favour.  Against  this  decision,  how- 
ever, an  appeal  was  lodged  by  the  captors,  and  pending  the  final 
judgment  the  goods  insured  were  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be 
sold,  in  default  of  bail  or  deposit  in  American  currency  up  to  their 
full  value.  The  condition  of  the  American  currency  was  at  that 
time  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  assured  declined  to  provide  the 
security.  The  imderwriters  similarly  declining  to  interfere,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  them  for  payment  of  a  total 
loss  under  the  policy.  The  Court  decided  for  the  plaintiffs. 
The  latter  had,  it  was  true,  tendered  at  the  outset  no  notice  of 
abandonment,  but  the  subsequent  material  alteration  in  the 
circumstances  revived,  it  was  held,  their  right  to  abandon. 

Ajs  has  already  been  mentioned  sub  Embargo  and  Beprisals  (/)i 
abandonment  of  the  ship  carries  with  it  the  right  to  the  freight 
in  course  of  being  earned  by  her.  Shipowners,  therefore,  have 
to  take  care,  when  abandoning  their  ship  to  underwriters,  to 
secure  themselves  for  payment  of  total  loss  by  underwriters  on 
freight.  For  if  underwriters  on  ship  accept  abandonment,  and 
the  ship  be,  for  example,  released  before  action  brought  against 
those  on  freight,  the  shipowner  will  be  in  the  position  of  having 
alienated  his  freight  in  favour  of  the  hull  underwriters,  without 
having  any  right  to  claim  for  a  total  loss  under  the  policy  on 
freight.  Apparently  it  may,  during  hostilities,  be  on  occasion 
a  politic  course  for  underwriters  on  ship  to  accept  abandonment, 
as  by  BO  doing  they  may  acquire  the  title  to  a  considerable 

{Jc)  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  676 ;  6  Q.  B.  699. 
(/)  P.  36,  tupra. 
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amount  of  tuieamed  freight, — ^the  more  so  as  the  bare  risk  of 
capture  or  detention  may  have  forced  the  rate  of  freight  to  a 
point  much  in  excess  of  rates  current  in  times  of  peace. 

If  after  acceptance  of  abandonment,  but  before  payment  of 
loss,  the  ship  be  again  in  safety,  underwriters  have,  notwith- 
standing, to  consummate  their  acceptance  by  paying  the  simi 
insured  imder  the  policy  (m).  They  are  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  accept  abandonment,  but  if  they  elect  to  do  so  they  must 
needs  abide  by  their  decision.  On  abandonment  being  accepted, 
or  on  a  total  loss  being  paid,  the  assured's  title  to  the  property 
becomes  transferred  to  the  underwriters,  with  whom  it  rests 
until  dirested  by  condemnation.  If  the  vessel  be  ultimately 
released,  then  the  various  underwriters  concerned  will  have  to 
decide  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  the  property.  For 
this  purpose,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  aub  Embargo  and 
Beprisals  (n),  it  may  be  necessary  for  all  concerned  to  vest  the 
property  in  trustees  to  be  by  them  sold  and  apportioned  oyer 
the  various  interests  involved. 

The  assured  cannot  abandon  to  underwriters  on  the  ground 
that,  though  restitution  may  in  fact  have  been  decreed,  they  are 
meantime  out  of  possession  of  the  property  (o). 

If  a  neutral  vessel  be  seized  by  a  belligerent,  and  taken  into 
port  in  order  to  be  examined  as  to  the  nature  or  ownership  of 
her  cargo,  such  a  seizure,  although  not  intended  as  a  capture, 
is  a  detainment  for  which  underwriters  are  expressly  liable  under 
the  policy.  And  as  between  underwriter  and  assured,  a  loss  so 
arising  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  seizure  had  been  with  a  view 
to  condemnation  of  the  vessel  in  a  prize  court  of  the  captors  (p). 
Belligerents  have  a  right  to  visit  and  search  all  neutral  private 
vessels,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  carry  them  into  port  for  further 
examination  {q). 

If  in  case  of  capture  the  claim  under  the  policy  be  treated  as 


(m)  Smith  v,  Robertson,  2  Bow's  P.  C.  474.  Vide  also  Hudson  v,  Harrison, 
3  Bxod.  &  B.  153. 

(a)    Fide  p.  46,  iupra. 

{o)  Amonld's  Insoe.,  6th  ed.  p.  1016. 

{jt)  Barker  v.  Blakes,  9  East,  283. 

(9)  Vide  as  to  tliis,  tub  Belligerent  Bights  against  Kentrals,  '' Viait  and 
Sean^"  p.  144. 
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in  the  nature  of  an  average  loss — as,  for  instance,  if  the  vessel 
be  released  or  escape  before  action  brought  against  underwriters 
— expenses  or  costs  resulting  to  the  property  insured,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture,  are  claimable  under  the  policy  (r).  For 
example,  the  vessel  may  be  recaptured,  in  which  case  salvage 
will  be  payable  to  the  recaptors  («).  Or  special  charges  may  be 
incurred  by  ship  and  cargo  in  the  port  of  detention ;  or  expenses 
may  be  incurred  in  contesting  the  captors'  suit  for  condemnation, 
or  in  appealing  against  a  judgment  in  their  favour.  Or,  as  in 
Berens  v.  Rucker  (^),  where  a  neutral  assured  pays  to  belligerent 
captors  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compromise  hondjide  made  in  order 
to  prevent  condemnation  in  a  prize  Court, — whether  as  a  fact  the 
property  be  legally  subject  to  condemnation  or  not. 

If  during  the  process  of  adjudication  the  cargo  be  exposed 
to  material  deterioration  the  Court  may  order  it  to  be  sold  in 
default  of  bail  being  provided. 

If,  as  has  already  been  observed,  the  imderwriters  elect  to 
accept  abandonment,  their  liability  imder  the  policy  becomes 
ipso  facto  fixed ;  and  the  assured  are  also  precluded  from  going 
back  on  their  tender.  On  acceptance  of  abandonment  the 
whole  interest  becomes  vested  in  the  imderwriters  as  from  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  giving  rise  to  it,  and  all  consequent 
costs  and  charges  are  accordingly  for  their  account.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  underwriters  decHne  the  tender,  and  the  assured 
decide  to  proceed  for  payment  of  total  loss,  it  will  lie  on  the 
latter  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  facts  on  which  their  claim  is 
based.  Mere  rumour  or  report  will  not  serve  their  purpose; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  state  of  circiunstances  on 
which  they  relied  in  support  of  their  claim  had  ceased  to  exist 
at  the  time  of  bringing  the  action,  the  fact  that  the  report  relied 
upon  was  true  at  the  time  they  hoard  of  it  will  not  benefit  them. 
In  other  words,  although  a  (constructive)  total  loss  may  have 
occurred,  if,  nevertheless,  it  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  before 
action  brought,  it  cannot  be  enforced  against  underwriters.  In 
such  a  case  the  real  damnification  under  the  contract  of  insurance 
is  such  loss  or  damages  as  may  have  been  incurred  in  conse- 


(r)  Vide  as  to  this,  sub  Costs  and  Damages,  p.  336,  infra. 
(f)  Vide  sub  Becaptore,  p.  126,  infra. 
(/)  1  W.  Bl.  313.     Vide  also  2  Burr.  683. 
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qnence  of  the  capture,  and  for  this  only  are  the  underwriters 
liable  (n). 

If  underwriters  decline  to  accept  abandonment,  and  in  place  of 
doing  so  make  a  compromise  with  the  assured,  they  cannot 
afterwards  lay  claim  to  any  sum  awarded  to  the  assured  in 
respect  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  tender  of  abandon- 
ment Thus,  where  a  British  vessel  was  condemned  by  the 
Brazilian  Goyemment  for  an  alleged  breach  of  blockade,  and  the 
underwriters  came  to  a  compromise  with  the  assured,  they  were 
subsequently  held  to  have  no  daim  on  a  sum  paid  by  the  said 
government  as  compensation  to  the  assured  (x). 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  if  there  be  a  recapture 
there  can  be  no  claim  for  total  loss.  If,  for  example,  the  voyage 
be  practically  lost,  or  the  property  be  so  deteriorated  in  value,  or 
the  charges  for  salvage  and  for  bringing  the  property  to  its 
destination  be  so  heavy,  that  the  assured  may  reasonably  decline 
to  resume  possession,  a  total  loss  will  be  due  under  the  policy. 
This  was  decided  in  Goss  v.  Withers  (y).  This  was  an  insurance 
on  the  vessel  David  and  Rebecca  with  fish  from  Newfoundland  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  England;  and  there  was  a  second  insurance  on 
the  fish.  The  vessel  was  captured  by  the  French  and  manned 
by  a  prize  crew.  After  eight  days  she  was  recaptured  by  a 
British  privateer  and  brought  into  Milford  Haven,  when  the 
assured  tendered  abandonment.  It  appeared  that  before  the 
capture  by  the  French  the  vessel  had  been  rendered  practically 
unseaworthy  by  violent  weather,  and  that  a  part  of  her  cargo 
had  been  jettisoned.  And  whilst  she  was  at  Milford  Haven, 
after  the  offer  of  abandonment  and  before  she  coidd  be  refitted, 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  was  spoiled.  And,  besides  all  this,  there  was 
due  to  the  recaptors  as  salvage,  under  the  law  then  prevailing, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  salved.  The  real  destination  was,  it 
would  appear,  Spain  or  Portugal.  Lord  Mansfield  found  that 
in  these  circumstances  the  voyage  was  as  absolutely  defeated  as 
if  the  ship  had  been  wrecked  and  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  goods 

(«)  Fattersan  r.  Bitohie,  4  M.  &  S.  393  ;  Bainbridge  v,  KeUson,  10  East, 
329 ;  ParBoiiB  v,  Scott,  2  Taunt.  363 ;  FaUrner  v,  Bitchie,  2  M.  &  S.  290. 
Vide  also  Amould,  5tli  ed.  982-6. 

(z)  Brooks  f .  McDonnell,  1  Y.  &  C.  502.  See  also  Timno  v,  Edwards,  12 
£ast,  488 ;  and  Blaawpot  v.  Da  Costa,  1  Eden,  130. 

(y)  2  BuxT.  683. 
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saved.  The  cargo  most  from  its  nature  have  been  sold  where  it 
was  brought  in,  and  as  to  the  ship,  the  loss  could  not  be  esti- 
mated, and  the  salvage  due  in  respect  of  it  could  not  be  better 
fixed  than  by  a  sale.  In  such  a  case  there  was  no  colour  to  say 
that  the  assured  might  not  disentangle  himself  from  unprofitable 
trouble  and  further  expense,  and  leave  the  insurers  to  save  what 
they  could.  Judgment  accordingly.  In  this  case  Lord  Mansfield 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  voyage  was  lost,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequently  the  same  doctrine  was  recognised 
by  the  Courts.  It  has,  however,  since  been  definitely  decided 
that  the  loss  of  the  voyage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the 
ship  (z). 

The  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  Gosa  v.  Withen 
will  of  course  depend  in  every  case  upon  the  state  of  facts  exist* 
ing  at  the  time  of  action  brought,  and  the  tendency  at  the  present 
day  will,  it  is  apprehended,  not  be  in  favour  of  a  wider  apph- 
cation  of  the  principle.  In  Hamilton  v.  Mendea{a)  the  ship 
Selby,  bound  from  Virginia  to  London  with  tobacco  in  hogsheads, 
was  captured  by  the  French  and  taken  towards  France  in  charge 
of  a  prize  crew.  On  the  voyage  she  was  recaptured  and  brought 
into  Plymouth.  The  assured  abandoned  to  the  underwriters  on 
the  ship,  who  declined  acceptance,  and  the  ship  was  then 
brought  to  London  under  an  order  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo 
and  of  the  recaptors.  The  Court,  dealing  with  plaintiffs'  pleas, 
found  (I)  that  the  shipowners  had  never  been  divested  of  their 
property,  the  ship  not  having  been  condemned,  though  (2)  it  was 
true  that  after  the  capture  there  was  a  total  loss  under  the  policy, 
but  only  until  the  recapture;  (3)  that  the  voyage  was  not 
totally  lost,  ship  and  cargo  being  safe,  and  the  obstruction  being 
but  temporary  ;  the  recaptors  having  no  right  to  demand  a  sale ; 
and  (4)  that,  the  thing  insured  being  in  safety,  the  assured  had 
no  right  to  abandon :  their  claim  was  for  the  damnification  sus- 
tained at  the  time  the  action  was  ^brought,  and  not  for  a  total 
loss.     Judgment  for  defendants. 

The  case  of  Mclver  t.  Henderson  {h)  was  decided  for  the 


(z)  Parsons  v,  Soott,  2  Taunt.  363 ;  Falkner  r .  Bitchie,  2  M.  &  S.  290. 
See  also  Amoald^s  Insoe.,  6th  ed.  p.  992,  n. 
(a)  2  BuiT.  1209. 
[h)  4  M.  &  S.  676. 
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assured  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Goas  v.  Withers,  supra.  A 
ship  bound  from  Lirerpool  to  the  African  coast,  after  being 
captured  and  plundered  by  the  French,  was  by  them  given  up 
to  the  master  of  a  Portuguese  prize,  who  took  her  into  Fayal 
and  claimed  her  as  a  gift  from  the  captors.  The  local  Court 
decided  against  this  claim,  and  the  posBessors  appealed.  Pend- 
ing this  appeal,  the  English  owners,  by  allowing  what  remained 
of  the  cargo  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  deposited,  obtained 
the  release  of  the  ship,  and  brought  her  to  Liverpool.  On  her 
arrival,  the  owners  proceeded  for  a  total  loss  on  the  ground  that, 
owing  to  the  small  value  of  the  vessel  in  her  dismantled  condi- 
tion, together  with  the  expenses  of  bringing  her  from  Fayal  and 
the  liabilities  overhanging  at  that  place,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  more  than  the  ship  was  worth. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
justified  the  demand  for  payment  as  for  a  total  loss,  and  gave 
judgment  accordingly. 

In  Brown  v.  Smith  (c)  the  facts  were  somewhat  analogous,  and 
the  decision  was  also  given  for  the  assured.  In  this  case  the 
crew  ran  away  with  the  ship,  which  was,  however,  subsequently 
brought  by  a  British  man-of-war  into  Barbados,  where  the  autho- 
rities sold  the  cargo  and  stores  to  pay  salvage,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  hull  and  rigging. 

The  judgments  in  HoUlsworth  v.  Wise  (7  B.  &  Cr.  794) ;  Chap^ 
man  v.  Benson  (5  C.  B.  330) ;  Thorneley  v.  Hehson  (2  B.  &  Aid. 
513),  referred  to  in  Arnould's  Insce.,  pp.  994 — 996,  relate  to  cases 
of  privation  of  property  arising  from  causes  other  than  capture, 
but  in  which  the  same  principles  apply  between  underwriters 
and  assured.  The  cases  of  Dean  v.  Hornby  (3  £.  &  B.  180)  and 
lAizano  V.  Janson  (2  E.  &  E.  100  ;  28  L.  J.  (Q.  B.)  337  ;  Amould's 
Insce.,  5th  ed.  996,  997),  also  show  decisions  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples already  set  forth.  The  decisions  mentioned  sub  Embargo 
(pp.  36 — 48,  supra)  may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connexion. 

If  a  vessel  be  sold  in  a  prize  court  of  the  captors,  purchased 
by  the  master,  and  brought  back  to  the  country  of  her  owners, 
can  the  last  named  assert  a  claim  for  total  loss  under  the  policy  ? 
Judgments  in  the  United  States  appear  to  go  upon  the  lines  that 


W  1  Dow'b  p.  a  349. 
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the  master  in  re-purcliasiiig  is  acting  as  the  owners'  agent,  and 
the  decisions  in  this  country  seem  to  f  ayour  the  same  view. 

In  Mc Master 8  v.  Shoolhred{d)  a  ship,  having  been  condemned 
by  a  tribunal  incompetent  to  adjudicate,  was  purchased  by  the 
master  and  conveyed  home  before  action  brought  by  the  owners. 
The  latter  refused  to  adopt  the  purchase,  and  claimed  for  a  total 
loss.  Lord  Xenyon  held  that  the  loss  was  to  be  treated  as  an 
average  loss,  especially  as  no  notice  of  abandonment  had  been 
given.  A  similar  decision  was  given  in  Wilson  v.  Forster{t\ 
where  the  ship  was  illegally  seized  at  her  port  of  discharge,  and 
condemned  and  sold.  The  master  bought  the  vessel,  repaired  her 
under  bottomry,  and  brought  her  home ;  but  the  owners,  refusing 
to  satisfy  the  bond  and  allowing  the  vessel  to  be  sold,  claimed 
for  a  total  loss  without  notice  of  abandonment.  Held,  that  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  having  been  illegal,  the  owners  had 
never  been  divested  of  the  property,  and  that  the  claim  was  to 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  an  average  loss. 

But  the  master  of  a  vessel  captured  by  the  national  enemy, 
before  entering  upon  any  scheme  of  re-purchase,  must  well  con- 
sider whether  such  an  operation  on  his  part  may  not  involve  him 
or  his  owners  in  the  consequences  attending  a  breach  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  ransom  (/)  or  trading  with  the  enemy  (y). 

La  Kulen  Kemp  v.  Vigne  {h\  a  vessel  was  captured  and  subse- 
quently released,  but  not  until  her  cargo,  which  was  of  a  perish- 
able nature,  had  been  sold.  Instead  of  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
she  deviated  to  another  port  and  was  lost  by  perils  of  the  seas. 
The  assured  claimed  for  a  loss  as  by  capture,  but  the  Court 
decided  against  this  averment,  declaring  that  after  the  capture 
the  policy  might  still  have  been  complied  with  by  the  vessel's 
proceeding  to  her  original  destination. 

If  a  loss  be  apparently  due  to  the  joint  operation  of  capture 
and  of  perils  of  the  sea,  the  circumstances  must,  in  case  of  need, 
be  analysed,  and  the  loss  ascribed  to  the  cause  to  which  it  has 
rightly  to  be  attributed,  or  applied  to  both  causes  in  such  pro- 


(d)  1  Esp.  238. 

(e)  6  Taunt.  25  ;  1  Marsh.  Rep.  425. 
(/)   Vide  p.  296,  infra, 

Ig)  Ibid.  268. 
{h)  1  T.  B.  304. 
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pordoii  as  the  facts  as  ascertained  may  indicate.    In  Oreen  y. 

Elmslie  (t),  a  vessel  insured ''  against  total  loss  only  "  was  driven 

ashore,  sustaining  no  hurt,  hut  being  captured  by  the  enemy. 

This  was  held  to  be  a  loss  by  capture  and  not  by  perils  of  the 

sea.  Lord  Kenyon  remarking  that  if  the  yessel  had  been  driven 

on  any  other  coast  but  that  of  an  enemy  she  would  have  been  in 

perfect  safety.    And  in  Hahn  v.  Cohhett  {k)^  where  goods  insured 

free  of  capture  were  placed  in  imminent  risk  of  total  loss  owing 

to  the  vessel  having  been  driven  on  a  sandbank,  and  were  saved 

from  such  loss  only  by  being  salved  by  the  enemy,  by  whom 

they  were  confiscated,  the  Court  held  that  the  loss  was  due  to 

perils  of  the  sea.    Again,  in  Livie  v.  Janaon  (/),  where  a  ship 

warranted  free  from  American  condemnation  was  driven  on  the 

American  shore,  and  there  seized  and  condemned,  it  was  held 

that  the  total  loss  by  capture  discharged  the  underwriters  from 

any  daim  in  respect  of  the  antecedent  stranding,  any  damage 

caused  thereby  not  having  prejudiced  the  assured.     But  the 

recent  decision  in  lonides  v.   Universal  Insurance  Co.  (m)  very 

plainly  sets  forth  the  law  governing  cases  of  loss  arising  jointly 

from  capture  and  from  perils  of  the  seas.   This  was  an  insurance 

on  some  6,000  bags  of  coffee  shipped  during  the  American  Civil 

War  from  Eio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York,  and  the  policy  was 

warranted   ''free  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities."     The 

Confederates  having  extinguished  the  Cape  Hatteras  Light,  the 

vessel  went  ashore,  and  ultimately  broke  up.    Before  this  latter 

event,  however,  about  120  bags  of  coffee  were  saved  by  local 

fishermen,   and  other   1,000  bags  could  have  been  also  saved 

but  for  a  dispute  which  occurred  between  the  Confederate 

soldiers  and  the  fishermen.     The  Court  held  that  the  120  bags 

salved  and  confiscated  were  lost  owing  to  the  hostilities,  and  that 

the  1,000  bags  which  ought  to  have  been  salved  must  also  be 

deemed  to  have  been  lost  owing  to  the  same  cause.     That  as  to 

the  remainder,  which  could  not  have  been  salved,  its  loss  had  to 

be  attributed  to  perils  of  the  sea.     Erie,  C.  J.,  illustrated  his 


(i)  Peaks,  212. 

(*)  2  Bing.  206. 

(0  12  East,  648. 

(m)  H  C.  B.  N.  S.  259 ;  32  L.  J.  {C.  P.)  170. 
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judgment  in  words  to  the  following  effect  (n) : — Suppose  a  ship* 
master,  chased  by  a  cruiser,  to  avoid  capture  runs  ashore,  or 
runs  into  a  bay  where  there  is  neither  harbour  nor  anchorage, 
and  being  unable  to  beat  out  is  driven  ashore,  the  loss  or 
damage  by  such  grounding  is  a  consequence  of  hostilities,  and 
within  the  exception  :  not  so  if,  in  the  second  case  supposed,  she 
does  come  out  of  the  bay  and  pursue  her  voyage,  but  is  after- 
wards lost  in  a  storm  which  she  would  have  escaped  had 
she  not  been  pursued  and  changed  her  course.  Suppose,  again, 
the  ship  is  going  to  a  port  where  there  are  two  channels,  in  one 
of  which  a  torpedo  has  been  laid  by  the  enemy.  If  the  master, 
not  knowing  this,  goes  into  the  channel  where  the  torpedo  is, 
and  is  blown  up,  this  is  within  the  exception :  not  so  if,  knowing 
of  the  torpedo,  he  takes  the  other  chaimel  to  avoid  it,  and  by 
unskilful  navigation  runs  aground  there. 

The  *^  consequences  "  intended  were,  it  was  held,  such  as  con- 
stantly follow  the  operation  of  the  same  cause ;  and  it  could  not 
be  maintained  on  behalf  of  the  underwriters  that  a  vessel  could 
not  pass  the  Cape  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  coasting  voyage  in 
the  absence  of  the  light. 

In  effect,  as  regards  the  5,000  bags  lost  by  perils  of  the  seas, 
their  loss  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  stranding  on  the  reef  as  the 
proximate  cause  ;  the  extinction  of  the  light,  the  consequence  of 
the  hostilities,  being  the  remote  cause.  For  this  loss  could  not 
be  predicated  as  the  constant  effect  of  the  light  being  out,  and  the 
going  ashore  could,  therefore,  not  be  regarded  as  such  a  ^'  conse- 
quence of  hostilities  "  as  was  contemplated  under  the  clause  in 
the  policy.  Judgment  accordingly  for  the  assured  in  respect  of 
the  (about)  5,000  bags  lost  by  perils  of  the  seas ;  for  the  under- 
writers in  respect  of  the  1,120  bags  lost  by  hostile  capture. 

If  a  ship  be  lost  by  being  barratrously  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy,  the  loss  can  be  claimed  for  as  being  due  either  to 
capture  or  to  barratry  (o).  But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Stamma  v. 
Brown  {p),  a  vessel  be  destroyed  by  the  enemy  owing  to  the 
captain  having  put  int«  a  port  where  he  was  exposed  to  this 
contingency,  barratry  cannot  be  alleged  against  hiTn  if  in  so 
doing  he  was  acting  with  the  privity  of  his  owners. 

(n)  Lowndes^s  Law  of  Marine  Insoe. ,  p.  1 1 3.  But  seethe  judgment  at  length, 
(o)  Amangelo  v.  Thompeon,  2  Camp.  620.    But  cf.  Coxy  v.  Burr,  iit/hi. 
(p)  2  Star.  1173. 
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InPoweUY.Hyde  (1854)  (y),  a  ship  had  been  insured  ''war- 
Tanted  free  from  capture  and  seizure,  and  the  consequences  of  any 
attempt  thereof.'^  Her  crew,  on  a  demonstration  by  a  Eussian 
battery,  dropped  anchor  and  fled  from  the  vessel,  which  was  there- 
upon fired  upon  and  sunk.  The  Court  held  that  this  was  a  capture 
within  the  meaning  of  the  warranty.  The  yessel  was  as  much 
"  seized  "  as  if  the  Bussians  had  sunk  her  by  means  of  a  boat's 
crew  from  the  shore.  They  could  have  brought  her  to  the  shore, 
but  they  preferred  to  send  her  to  the  bottom.  The  warranty, 
said  the  Court,  extends  '^  to  any  capture  or  seizure  whereby  the 
ship  is  destroyed  or  lost  or  damnified  ....  any  capture  or 
seizure  whereby  the  ship  is  lost  to  the  assured.'' 

In  Cory  v.  Burr  (r)  a  vessel  similarly  insured  was  seized  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  for  smuggling,  and  for  the  consequent 
expenses  the  owners  claimed  under  the  policy,  notwithstanding 
the  warranty,  on  the  plea  of  barratry.  It  was,  however,  decided 
that  the  warranty  against  capture  extended  to  capture  however 
caused,  and  that  it  therefore  practically  overrode  the  agreement 
to  indemnify  in  respect  of  barratry  so  far  as  concerned  barratry 
resulting  in  capture. 

Though  a  seizure  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  must  none 
the  less  be  regarded  as  a  seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the 
warranty  ^^  free  from  capture  and  seizure."  Thus,  in  Johnston 
V.  Hogg  (*),  where  a  vessel  aground  in  a  river  was  boarded  by 
natives  and  abandoned,  leaving  her  in  such  a  condition  that  she 
was  not  worth  repairing,  it  was  held  that  the  underwriters  were 
discharged  by  the  words  of  the  above  warranty  (/). 

The  marine  policy  expressly  mentions  *'  enemies,"  "takings 
at  sea,"  and  "  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments "  as  risks 
covered  by  the  tmderwriters  ;  and  other  perils  ejusdem  generis  are 
comprehensively  referred  to  in  the  general  agreement  to  bear 
**  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes  "  happening  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  insurance.  This  agreement  becomes 
opotttive  when  property  issued  is  lost  or  damaged  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  hostilities  provided  against  by  the 
insurance.    Thus,  in  Cullen  v.  Butler  (m),  it  was  decided  that  the 


{q)  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  66.     Vide  alao  W  10  Q-  B.  D.  432. 

p.  64,  supra,  (0  V^^  *«*  Piracy,  p.  438,  infra. 

(r)  L.  B,  9  Q.  B.  D.  463;  8  App.  (u)  6  M.  &  S.  461. 
Gas.  404. 
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sinking  of  the  British  vessel  Industry  by  another  British  veflsel 
The  Midas,  the  latter  thinking  that  the  other  was  an  enemy 
and  about  to  attack  her,  was  claimable  under  the  above  general 
words.  The  plaintiffs  had  pleaded  ''perils  of  the  seas "  in  their 
first  count ;  and  the  general  words  in  the  second ;  but  the  Court, 
being  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  loss  was  recoverable  under  the 
second  count,  considered  it  less  material  to  discuss  the  first. 
The  inclination  of  the  Court,  however,  seemed  to  be  against  the 
first  plea.  On  this  count  it  should  be  noticed  that  Lord  Her- 
schell,  in  a  recent  case  (x),  observed  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  Cullen  v.  Butler  that  the  loss  was  not  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
sea  stood,  he  believed,  alone,  and  had  not  been  sanctioned  by 
subsequent  cases.  In  his  opinion,  every  loss  by  incursion  of  the 
sea,  due  to  a  vessel  coming  accidentally  (using  this  word  in  its 
popular  sense)  into  contact  with  a  foreign  body  which  penetrates 
it  and  causes  a  leak,  is  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea. 

Again,  in  Butler  v.  Wildman  (y),  the  loss  of  a  bag  of  dollars 
thrown  overboard  at  the  moment  of  capture  by  an  enemy  was 
held  to  be  recoverable  under  the  head  of  jettison.  If,  said 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  the  loss  was  not  by  jettison  in  its  technical  sense, 
it  was  something  ejusdem  generis,  and  therefore  within  the 
general  words  *^  all  other  losses  and  misfortunes."  The  jettison 
was  of  an  extraordinary  species,  but  was  not  in  principle  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  case  where  the  master  sets  fire  to  his  ship 
in  order  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for 
which,  according  to  Emerigon  and  Fothier,  the  underwriters  are 
liable.  Bay  ley,  J.,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  facts  would 
have  supported  the  claim  whether  set  forth  as  a  loss  by  jettison, 
by  enemies,  or  by  the  ^*  other  losses  and  misfortunes"  mentioned 
in  the  policy. 

In  Hagedorn  v.  Whitmore  (z),  damage  caused  to  cargo  by  the 
vessel  shipping  seas  when  in  tow  of  a  British  man-of-war  which 
had  wrongfully  arrested  her,  was  held  to  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  **  perils  of  the  seas  "  specially  mentioned  in  the  policy ; 
though,  as  Amould  points  out  (a),  such  a  loss  may  also  be 
attributed  to  seizure. 

(x)  Wilfloxi  V,  Owners  of  Cargo  per  Xantho,  12  App.  Gas.  603, 

(y)  2  B.  &  Aid.  398. 

(z)  1  Stark.  167. 

{a)  Amould's  Izlbco.,  6th  ed.  1131. 
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If  a  ahipmaster  finds  his  port  of  destinatioii  blocked,  he 
can  presumably,  as  was  suggested  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
Blanekenhagen  t.  London  Assurance  Corporation  {h\  make  the 
nearest  practicable  port,  there  to  remain  until  his  destination  is 
again  open,  the  underwriters'  risk  continuing.  But  it  through 
fear  of  capture  he  definitely  abandons  the  Toyage,  such  abandon- 
ment of  the  adventure  terminates  the  underwriters'  liability, 
"fear  of  capture"  not  being  a  risk  contemplated  under  the 
policy  (c). 

In  1815,  many  of  the  Baltic  ports  being  imder  French  influence, 
and  the  risk  of  confiscation  of  British  shipping  on  arriTal  at  such 
ports  being  consequently  considerable,  underwriters  frequently 
provided  against  this  contingency  by  some  such  special  clause  as 
the  following : — '^  Free  of  capture  and  seizure  in  the  ship's  port 
of  discharge ;"  "Free  from  confiscation  by  the  government  in  the 
ship's  port  or  ports  of  discharge ;"  '*  Free  from  capture  in  the  ship's 
port  of  destination  "  {d).  If  to  avoid  such  capture  or  confiscation 
the  ship  should  put  to  sea  and  proceed  to  a  port  out  of  the  course 
of  the  voyage  insured,  the  underwriters  will  not,  for  the  reason 
stated  below,  be  liable  for  a  subsequent  loss.  Without  such  a  clause 
they  are  liable.  Thus  in  G*Reilly  v.  Gonne  (e),  where  freight 
was  insured  inter  alia  against  capture  in  the  port  of  loading,  and 
the  ship  put  to  sea  in  order  to  avoid  capture  when  only  half 
loaded  and  not  prepared  to  sail,  and  subsequently  put  into  a 
port  ont  of  the  course  of  her  voyage  in  order  to  repair  damage 
consequent  on  her  hasty  and  unprepared  departure,  it  was  held 
that  the  deviation  was  justifiable,  and  therefore  that  the  under- 
writers were  liable  for  the  loss.  But  in  an  insurance  by  the 
same  vessel,  warranted  free  from  capture  and  seizure  and  the 
consequences  thereof  in  the  port  of  loading,  the  imderwriters  were 
held  not  to  be  liable  (/).  The  latter  case  is  but  briefiy  reported,, 
but  the  Comrt  appears  to  have  found  that  the  cause  of  leaving 
La  Guayra — the  loading  port — was  to  avoid  capture ;  and  that, 
as  the  underwriters  were  not  liable  for  the  risk  of  capture,  they 
were  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  loss  consequent  on  her 

{b)  1  Camp.  453. 

{e)  Vide  tub  Embargo,  p.  39,  supra. 

{d)  Vide  cases  in  Park's  Marine  Insoe. 

{e)  4  Camp.  249. 

if)  O'Beilly  v,  Boyal  Exch.  Assce.  Co.,  4  Camp.  246. 

o.  o 
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leaving,  unfitted  for  sea,  in  order  to  avoid  that  risk.  In  the 
United  States  several  cases  have  been  decided  on  this  principle, 
the  main  point  of  inquiry  being  apparently  in  each  case 
whether  the  danger  was  so  real  and  inunediate  as  to  justify  the 
deviation  (y). 

The  state  of  political  afPairs  just  mentioned  rendering  it  not 
unfrequently  a  matter  of  uncertainty  at  which  port  the  Tessel 
would  finally  discharge,  it  became  in  several  cases  a  question 
under  the  policy  whether  a  port  in  which  the  vessel  insured  was 
seized  was  the  '*  port  of  discharge "  intended  by  the  parties. 
Such  a  consideration  has  necessarily  in  each  case  to  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  ascertained.  If  the  circumstances 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  but  for  the  capture  the  Toyage  would 
have  been  terminated  at  the  port  of  capture,  that  port  must  be 
deemed  to  have  been  intended  as  the  port  of  discharge  (A).  And 
a  vessel  may  for  the  purposes  of  the  warranty  be  deemed  to  be 
at  her  port  of  discharge  though  she  be  in  fact  in  an  open  road- 
stead where  ships  usually  unload  (»)>  or  lie  on  and  off  in  a  river 
forming  the  estuary  of  a  port,  waiting  for  intelligence  {k).  But 
she  must  be  there  with  intent  to  discharge  there, — a  question  of 
fact  to  be  answered  by  the  jury  (/).  If  the  vessel  be  captured 
when  at  anchor  outside  the  roadstead  where  ships  usually  dis- 
charge, she  is  deemed  not  to  be  in  port  of  discharge  (m).  If  the 
warranty  be  against  capture  in  *' port  of  discharge,"  then  the 
underwriters  may  in  some  cases  be  exempt,  though  the  vessel 
be  captured  in  an  open  roadstead;  but  a  warranty  against 
capture  '*in  port "  receives  a  more  literal  interpretation,  so  that 
a  capture  in  the  roads  or  in  an  estuary  will  not  under  such  a 
warranty  discharge  the  imderwriters  (n). 

A  warranty  against  ''confiscation  of  the  government  in  the  port 

(^)  Amonld's  Insoe.,  6th  ed.  p.  601. 

(A)  Levin  v.  Newnham,  4  Taunt.  722. 

(t)  Dalgldsh  V.  Brooke,  16  East,  296.  See  Anionld'a  Inaoe.,  6th  ed. 
pp.  806-8,  generally  on  this  subject. 

(k)  Jarman  v.  Coape,  13  East,  394  ;  S,C.2  Gamp.  613. 

(/)  Eeyner  v.  Pearson,  4  TauDt.  662. 

(m)  Hellish  v.  Staniforth,  3  Taunt.  499 ;  Levy  t;.  Vanghan,  4  Taunt.  387 ; 
Eeyser  v,  Soott,  ibid.  660. 

(n)  Jarman  v,  Coape,  tupra  ;  Brown  i;,  Tiemey,  1  Taimt.  617 ;  Baring  r. 
Yanx,  2  Camp.  641. 
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of  diacliaige  "  receired  in  Levi  v.  AUnutt  (o)  an  interpretation 
based  strictly  on  the  words  of  the  danse.  The  ship  was  seized 
in  a  Prussian  port  simultaneouslj  by  a  French  privateer  and  by 
Prosaian  soldiers,  the  Prussians  being  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
subjection  to  Prance.  The  Prussian  Government  referred  the 
conflicting  claims  for  possession  to  a  French  tribimal,  who 
awarded  in  favour  of  the  privateer.  On  this  award,  it  was  held 
in  the  British  Court  that  the  confiscation  was  not  on  the  part  of 
the  "government  in  the  port  of  discharge,"  and  the  under* 
writers  were  consequently  held  liable. 

As  indicated  above  (/>),  a  mere  detention  of  the  vessel  by 
embargo  or  arrest  does  not  work  a  dissolution  of  the  contract  of 
affireightment ;  nor  is  this  necessarily  otherwise  in  cases  where 
the  Tessel  is  actually  captured  or  subjected  to  hostile  seizure  {q). 
If,  on  the  capture  and  taking  into  port,  the  services  of  the  master 
and  crew  be  given  with  the  object  of  procuring  the  release  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  their  wages  and  provisions,  and  all  other 
relative  expenses,  must  be  deemed  a  general  average  charge  (r). 
If  such  charges  be  incurred  solely  on  behalf  of  the  ship  or  of  the 
cargo,  they  will  presumably  be  in  the  nature  of  a  special  charge 
to  be  borne  by  the  interest  in  behalf  of  which  they  were  incurred. 

Bansom  from  the  enemy  being  now,  by  statute,  illegal,  moneys 
paid  with  this  object  are  not  recoverable.  The  statute  does  not 
apply  to  moneys  paid  bond  fide  as  a  voluntcury  composition  to 
pirates,  money  so  paid  being  recoverable  in  general  average  («). 
Insurance  against  British  capture  is  also  illegal  (^). 

If  a  meiichant  vessel  carry  defensive  weapons  as  part  of  her 
equipment,  and  sustain  damage  in  resisting  hostile  attack,  such 
damages  are  not  recoverable  in  general  average,  as  they  are 
presumably  within  the  shipowner's  liability  under  his  contract 
of  afEreightment.     Expenses  attending  the  curing  of  wounds 


(0)  15  East,  267. 
Cp)  B^  Embargo,  p.  40,  tupra. 
b)  Fttb  Effect  of  War  on  Contract,  p.  412,  infra. 

(r)  The  Huram,  8  Bob.  180 ;  Idddard  f^.  Lopes,  10  East,  526.    And  9%de 
mb  Adjudication,  p.  387,  infra. 

(«)  Hicks  V.  Palington,  4  T.  B.  783. 

(4  Vide  tub  Void  Insurances,  p.  406,  infra, 
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sustained  by  the  crew  in  fighting  are  similarly  not  recoverable  (»)• 
Any  expenses  falling  within  the  shipowner's  contract  to  cany, 
howerer  otherwise  exceptional,  must,  as  has  been  abundantly  esta- 
blished by  the  Courts,  be  borne  by  the  shipowner.  In  the  aboye 
case  (  Taylor  v.  Curtis)  the  ship  carried  guns  as  part  of  her  outfit; 
but  if  the  contract  had  not  been  made  under  such  a  warranty, 
the  damages  in  question,  having  been  voluntarily  incurred  for 
the  general  benefit  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  would,  it  may 
be  presumed,  have  been  a  charge  in  general  average. 

If  a  vessel  crowd  on  all  sail  in  order  to  escape  from  an  enemy 
and  so  sustain  damage,  the  damage  is  not  recoverable  in  general 
average,  inasmuch  as  it  immediately  residts  from  an  ordinary 
sea  risk  (x).  But  if,  for  the  same  reason,  a  master  cut  or  slip 
his  cable,  whereby  it  and  the  anchor  are  lost,  the  loss  must  be 
made  good  in  general  average  (y). 


Loss  caused  by  Torpedoes. — The  liability  of  underwriters  for 
loss  caused  by  these  modem  engines  of  destruction  depends 
upon  too  many  circumstances  to  be  briefly  and  comprehensively 
summarized.  The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  under 
which,  if  any,  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  the  marine  policy, 
would  such  a  loss  be  recoverable  ?  If  a  vessel  be  blown  up  by  a 
torpedo  (from  without)  the  loss  could  apparently  be  ascribed  to 
"  explosion " ;  and  in  West  India  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Home  and 
Colonial  Insurance  Co,  (z),  it  was  decided  that  damage  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  ship's  boiler  (from  within)  was  ejusdem  generis 
with  damage  caused  by  **  fire,"  a  risk  specially  mentioned  in  the 
policy. 

In  Wilson  v.  Xantho  (a)^  where  the  House  of  Lords  was  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  a  collision  ascribed  to  negHgenoe  was  a 


(flf)  Taylor  v.  Curtis,  2  Manh.  309. 
[x)  Coyingrton  v.  Boberts,  2  N.  B.  378. 
(y)  Amould,  6th  ed.  p.  831. 
(s)  6  L.  R.  Q.  B.  D.  61. 
(a)  12  App.  Ca.  613. 
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**  pml  of  the  seas  "  witJiin  the  meaning  of  the  bill  of  lading. 
Lord  Bramwell  delivered  himself  thus:  **  Was  it  a  peril  of  the 
sea  that  the  defendants'  ship  foundered?  The  facts  are,  that 
the  sea-water  flowed  into  her  through  a  hole,  and  flowed  in  such 
quantities  that  she  sank.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bare  state- 
ment shows  she  went  to  the  bottom  through  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
If  the  hole  had  been  small,  there  being  a  piece  of  bad  wood,  a 
plank  starting,  or  a  similar  cause,  it  would  be  called  a  leak,  and 
no  one  would  doubt  that  she  foundered  from  a  peril  of  the  sea. 
Does  it  make  any  difference  that  the  hole  was  large,  and 
occasioned  by  collision  ?  I  cannot  think  it  does.  It  is  admitted 
that  if  the  question  had  arisen  on  an  insurance  against  loss  by 
perils  of  the  sea,  this  would  have  been  within  the  policy  a  loss 
by  perils  of  the  sea."  And  Lord  Herschell,  commenting  in  the 
same  case  on  the  decision  in  Cullen  y.  Butler  already  referred 
to  (6),  expressed  his  opinion  that  every  loss  by  incursion  of  the 
sea,  due  to  a  vessel  coming  accidentally  (using  the  word  in  its 
popular  sense)  into  contact  with  a  foreign  body  which  penetrates 
it  and  causes  a  leak,  is  a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea.  And  Lord 
Halsbury,  in  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf  (c),  similarly  held  that 
damage  caused  to  cargo  by  water  admitted  into  a  ship  through  a 
hole  gnawed  in  a  pipe  by  rats,  is  a  peril  of  the  seas.  ''I 
cannot,"  said  he,  ''  think  that  it  was  less  such  a  peril  or  accident 
(».  e,j  of  the  seas)  because  the  hole  through  which  the  sea  came 
was  made  by  vermin  from  within  the  vessel,  and  not  by  a  sword 
fish  from  without :  the  sea^ water  did  get  in."  Lord  Macnaghten 
described  the  damage  as  being  due  to  '^  an  accidental  or  unforeseen 
incursion  of  the  sea  that  could  not  have  been  guarded  against  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,"  and  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  within  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  of  lading.  If,  therefore,  a 
vessel  be  blown  up  by  a  torpedo,  the  loss,  it  would  seem,  may  be 
claimed  either  as  caused  by  perils  ejusdem  generis  with  fire,  or 
as  directly  attributable  to  the  operation  of  perils  of  the  sea. 
And  if  a  ship  be  sunk  by  the  impact  of  a  "fish"  torpedo 
Btarting  her  plates,  without  explosion— not  an  impossible  event 
during  practice  with  torpedoes,  at  any  time  —such  a  loss  would 
apparently  be  similarly  recoverable.    Whether  the  loss  of  a 


(*)  Vidi  p.  79,  supra.  (e)  12  App.  Ca.  618. 
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veBsel  sunk  by  shot  from  a  sliore  batteiy  shotdd  be  regarded  as 
a  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea,  or  not — ^and  in  face  of  the  above 
decisions  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  so  re- 
garded(5) — that  a  loss  caused  by  a  blow  from  an  unloaded  <<fish" 
torpedo  would  be  a  loss  due  to  perils  of  the  seas,  seems  evident 
And  even  if  not  a  loss  actually  by  perils  of  the  sea,  certainly  it 
would  be  efusdem  generis  with  such  a  loss :  for  there  is  not  a 
great  difference  between  a  loss  caused  by  the  impact  of  an 
imcharged  torpedo  and  a  loss  caused  by  the  blow  of  a  sword  fish 
or  a  whale.  Both  are  primd  facie  *'  due  to  an  accidental  or  un- 
foreseen incursion  of  the  sea  that  cannot  reasonably  be  guarded 
against." 

If  a  vessel  warranted  free  merely  from  '*  capture,  seizure,  and 
detention  "  be  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  the  warranty  would  not  ordi* 
narily  exclude  the  loss  {b).  But  if  the  presence  of  the  torpedo  be 
attributable  to  hostilities,  and  the  words  *^  and  aU  consequences 
of  hostilities  "  be  added  to  the  warranty,  then,  no  doubt,  the  loss 
would  be  so  excluded  (c).  But  if  the  contact  with  the  torpedo 
be  brought  about  by  the  barratrous  act  of  the  master,  then — 
unless,  indeed,  barred  by  the  decision  in  Cory  v.  Burr  (rf)— the 
loss  might  be  claimed  under  the  head  of  barratry. 

If  an  enemy's  ship  be  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  property  would  not  be  recoverable,  aU  insurances  on 
enemy  property  being  void  {e).  And  if  a  British  vessel  be  sunk 
whilst  trading  with  the  enemy  without  a  licence,  recovery  of 
the  loss  would  similarly  be  barred  by  the  illegality  of  the 
insurance  (/). 

If  a  vessel,  warranted  neutral,  be  blown  up  in  consequence  of 
an  act  entered  upon  in  breach  of  the  neutral  warranty,  the  loss 
(unless  attributable  to  barratry)  would  be  barred  by  the  breach 
of  warranty  (y).  If  a  vessel  be  blown  up  whilst  attempting  to 
run  a  blockade,  the  loss,  unless  the  underwriters  knew  that 

{b)  Gf.  Bncell  v.  Myd^f  p.  79,  supra. 

(c)  Vide  remark  of  Erie,  C.  J.,  in  lonides  t.  Universal  Insurance  Co.^  p.  77, 
supra. 

{d)  Vide  p.  79,  supra. 

{e)  Vide  p.  262,  infra.  Vide  also  p.  357,  relatiye  to  neutral  goods  on 
enemy  TeeseLs. 

(/)  Fufo  p.  268,  t«/rfl. 

{ff)  Vide  p.  386,  infra. 
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breach  of  blockade  was  intended,  would  also  be  barred,  the 
concealment  of  this  material  fact  (A)  rendering  the  insurance 
void. 

If  a  British  ship  be  blown  up  by  the  enemy,  the  loss  will  be 
recoverable,  provided  it  be  not  excluded  by  the  clause  freeing 
the  underwriters  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities,  or  by  some 
act  by  which  the  poHcy  is  rendered  void. 

If  a  British  or  neutral  vessel  be  blown  up  by  other  than  an 
enemy  nation — either  accidentally  or  of  deliberate  design:  as, 
for  instance,  in  execution  of  a  design  to  block  a  channel — ^the  loss 
mil  be  recoverable,  even  though  caused  by  the  government  of  the 
country  of  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  is  a  subject  (t).  But  in 
such  a  case  the  owner  would  presumably  have  a  daim  against 
the  authorities. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  chief  points  which  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration  in  this  connexion.  But  inasmuch 
as  losses  caused  by  torpedoes  have  not  yet  been  adjudicated  in 
our  (Tourts,  the  above  remarks  are  necessanly  submitted  with 
dif&dence. 


Braving  thus  considered  the  subject  of  belligerent  capture 
of  enemy  shipping,  we  may  proceed  to  review  the  right  of 
seizure  of  enemy  goods  shipped  on  neutral  vessels,  a  right 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,  though  nowadays,  owing 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  fallen  considerably  into  abey- 
ance. 


(A)  r«fc  p.  398,  *»/ra. 

(•)  Vide  pp.  252,  256,  t»/ra,  and  Gullen  v.  Butler,  aupra^  p.  79. 
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Capture  of  Enemy  Goods  in  Neutral  Vessels. 


Neutrals  have  an  indisputable  right  to  trade  with  belligerent 
nations  in  lawful  merchandise,  and  an  equally  clear  right  to 
carry  goods  the  property  of  belligerents  (k).  This  latter 
right  exists,  however,  subject  to  the  co-existent  right — ^which 
has  at  times  been  disputed— of  a  belligerent  power  to  seisse 
all  property  of  the  enemy  found  out  of  neutral  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  to  seize  and  confiscate  such  property  if  found 
on  board  a  neutral  yessel  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  of  the  captors.  This  belligerent 
right  carries  with  it  the  antecedent  right  to  stop  and  examine 
neutral  merchant  yessels  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
ownership  of  their  cargo  (/). 

That  a  belligerent  is  by  the  common  law  of  nations  entitled 
to  seize  his  enemy's  property  when  being  lawfully  carried  by  a 
neutral  has  been  on  several  occasions  vigorously  controverted  by 
particular  nations  to  whose  interests  the  claim  was  detrimentaL 
Notably  in  1780  Bussia  asserted  her  intention  to  dispute 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  exercise  the  right,  if  necessary, 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  with  the  United 
States,  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  principle  contended  for  by 
Bussia.  The  contention  of  this  Armed  Neutrality,  however, 
Great  Britain  steadily  repudiated,  with  the  result  that  the  so- 
called  Baltic  Code  was  in  1793  finally  abandoned  as  being 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  be  adopted  only  when 


(k)  Vide  as  to  this,  tub  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Keutrals,  pp.  345  et  m^., 
infra, 

(/}  Vide  tub  Visit  and  Search,  p.  144,  infra. 
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its  prmmples  are  inoorporated  in  international  treaties.  But 
notwithstanding  this  oonolusion,  the  Baltio  powers  early  in 
1801,  led  hj  Bussia,  sought  to  reyive  and  insist  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  contended  for  in  1780.  The  new 
confederacj  was,  however,  promptly  defeated  by  the  naval 
supremacy  of  this  country;  so  that  in  June  of  the  same 
year  Bussia  abandoned  the  contention,  and  by  express  con- 
vention with  Ghreat  Britain  agreed  that  enemy  property  is  not 
by  the  law  of  nations  protected  by  the  neutral  flag.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  argument  on  which  the  contention  of 
the  Baltic  powers  was  based  was  that  a  belligerent  has 
admittedly  no  right  to  seize  property  of  the  enemy  when  in 
neutral  territory,  and  that  a  neutral  vessel  must  for  this 
purpose  be  deemed  part  of  the  territory  to  which  she  belongs. 
But  this  proposition  clearly  cannot  be  maintained  in  its 
entirety,  for  when  a  vessel  comes  into  an  alien  port  she  comes 
under  the  alien  jurisdiction ;  and,  further,  the  same  argument 
would  equally  deprive  belligerents  of  the  right  to  seize  con- 
traband goods  found  under  the  neutral  flag,  a  right  than 
wHch  none  is  more  clearly  recognised  by  the  common  law  of 
nations.  In  1543,  indeed,  France  went  to  the  length  of 
publicly  expressing  her  determination  to  confiscate  neutral 
vessels  found  to  be  laden  with  goods  belonging  to  the  enemies 
of  France. 

Such  being  the  position  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  it 
remains  to  be  considered  how  this  right  is  regarded  by 
modem  international  law.  The  principle  of  "  free  ship,  free 
goods  "  has  frequentiy  been  adopted  by  international  treaty ; 
flo  far  back  as  1667,  for  example,  it  was  expressly  agreed  to 
by  a  convention  between  England  and  Spain.  In  1796,  the 
United  States  adopted  it  in  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
latter  power,  and  in  1825  the  principle  was  also  embodied  in 
fiimilar  treaties  with  Columbia  and  Bolivia.  The  American 
Government  simultaneously  declared  that  the  rule  of  public 
law  that  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to  capture  in 
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the  vessel  of  a  friend  has  no  foundation  in  natural  right,  and 
that  the  usage  to  the  oontraiy  rested  entirely  on  force.  This 
general  view  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  stated  to  be 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  a  beUigerent  nation  admitting 
the  milder  principle  might  justiy  refuse  to  extend  its  benefit 
to  neutrals  to  whom  it  was  denied  by  the  enemy  of  such 
belligerent.  In  1854,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Ghreat 
Britain  and  Eussia,  it  was  publicly  announced  by  the  British 
Government  that  Gfreat  Britain  waived  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy  property  on  a  neutral  vessel  imless  it  were  contraband 
of  war.  This  principle  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (m) ;  and  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Spain,  though  declining  to  sign  the  treaty,  have 
nevertheless  expressed  their  intention  to  be  bound  by  it, 
except  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  subject  of  privateering.  It 
may  presumably,  therefore,  be  now  considered  that  the  right 
to  capture  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels  has  given  way  to 
the  modem  usage  summed  up  in  the  common  phrase  ^^free 
ships,  free  goods  " ;  but  shoxild  the  Declaration  of  Paris  be  at 
any  future  time  disavowed  by  any  of  the  signatories,  the  old 
right  will  to  such  extent  be  again  revived.  That  is,  unless 
expressly  relinquished  by  special  treaty  independent  of  the 
Declaration. 

Although  by  the  law  of  nations  a  belligerent  is  entitied  to 
seize  the  goods  of  the  enemy  whilst  being  carried  by  a  neutral 
vessel,  there  is  attached  to  this  right  the  obligation  to  pay  to 
the  neutral  carrier  the  freight  due  to  the  latter  on  his 
delivering  the  goods  at  their  destination.  This  is  the  general 
rule,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  it ;  as,  for  example,  if  the 
goods  be  contraband  of  war  or  the  conduct  of  the  carrier  be 
fraudulent.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  separately  under 
the  head  Belligerent  Obligations :  Payment  of  Freight  to 
Neutral  Carriers  («).  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  oonsideFa* 
tion  of  the  right  to  grant  letters  of  marque  to  privateers. 

(m)   Vide  Tp.  27,  tupra.  (n)  r«fo  p.  339,  t»yhi. 


(  »1  ) 


Privateebing  and  Letters  of  Marque  and 

Reprisal. 


PnTateerSy  as  distinguished  from  national  public  vessels  (o), 
are  armed  yessels  fitted  out  by  private  persons  and  sailed  by 
a .  commander  to  whom  a  belligerent  power  has  granted  a 
oommission  to  seize  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy.  There 
is  properly  a  clear  distinction  between  a  privateer  and  a  vessel 
sailing  under  a  letter  of  marque ;  but  nowadays  the  general 
term  privateer  is  used  indiscriminately  to  comprehend  vessels 
of  both  these  classes.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  British 
Declaration,  published  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Kussia  in 
1854,  it  was  announced  that  her  Majesty  had  not  the  present 
intention  *^  to  issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning 
of  privateers.'*  Privateers  are  essentially  vessels  intended  to 
undertake  hostile  operations ;  but  letters  of  marque — or,  to 
give  them  their  full  title,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal — may 
by  the  law  of  nations  be  granted  to  the  commander  of  a 
private  vessel  in  time  of  peace,  empowering  the  bearer  to 
make  reprisals  against  the  ships  and  goods  of  the  subjects  of 
a  power  which  has  refused  to  make  reparation  for  an  injury 
done  by  its  subjects  as  individuals.  Thus,  in  1599,  Spain 
having  captured  a  British  vessel  carrying  tobacco  to  the 
Dutch,  then  at  war  with  Spain,  on  the  groimd  that  tobacco 
was  *^  victuals,"  the  English  owner,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  good  his  loss,  obtained  from  the  king  of  England 
letters  of  reprisal  against  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain  (^). 

(o)  "  Pablio  vessels."     Vide  ir\fra  (p.  205)  for  odnsideFation  of  definition. 
{p)  Vide  p.  176,  infra. 
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The  right  to  grant  reprisals  in  suoh  oases  was  aocepted  as 
in  aocord  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  was  not  inoonsistent 
with  peaceful  relations  between  the  powers.  When  redress 
was  refused,  but  not  till  then,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
person  aggrieved  to  obtain  compensation  by  his  own  hand- 
provided,  that  is,  that  his  sovereign  considered  him  entitled 
to  so  proceed,  and  licensed  him  accordingly.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  not  infrequently  stipulated  in  treaties  of  com- 
merce that  reprisals  should  be  granted  only  against  the 
principal  delinquents  and  their  goods,  and  then  only  in  the 
event  of  manifest  delay  or  denial  of  justice.  And  at  a  later 
time  a  definite  period  was  fixed — three,  four,  or  six  months, 
as  the  case  might  be— in  which  justice  should  be  sought 
before  reprisals  might  be  granted.  Letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  may  no  doubt  now  be  looked  upon  as  features  of  an 
extinct  barbarism,  but  they  were  in  their  inception  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  road  to  civilization ;  for  at  one  time  there  was 
no  restriction  on  the  right  of  private  warfare  and  sea-roving 
—a  condition  of  affairs  which  was  eventually  amended  by 
the  salutary  provision  that  no  vessel  should  engage  in  acts  of 
war  or  reprisal  without  being  furnished  with  a  letter  of 
marque  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  her  owner  was 
subject.  As  to  the  precise  original  meaning  of  the  term 
"  letter  of  marque,"  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty.  Of 
French  origin,  it  has  by  some  writers  been  identified  with  the 
German  "  mark,"  or  Latin  "  marcha,"  in  the  sense  of  a  boun- 
dary ;  and  "  letter  of  marque  "  has  accordingly  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  letter  of  licence  to  cross  the  frontier  and 
attach  hostile  goods  beyond  it.  Others  consider  it  to  mean  a 
licence^  from  an  independent  prince  to  "  set  a  mark  upon  " 
or  seize  as  a  pledge  the  goods  of  others.  The  "right  of 
marque"  is  found  recognised  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a 
royal  prerogative,  granting  to  certain  subjects  rights  against 
certain  other  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign  against  whom  a 
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complaint  has  been  made — ue,,  to  seize  their  persons  or 
goods.  From  references  given  by  Professor  Skeats,  the  words 
marque  and  reprisals  appear  to  have  borne  in  old  statutes 
much  the  same  meaning  as  the  old  French  ^'marquer/' 
appaientlj  meaning  "  to  pillage " — ^literally,  "  to  catch 
within  one's  borders."  The  form  "letter  of  mart"  is  a 
corruption,  and  need  not  therefore  be  discussed. 

A  privateer  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  ship  of  war ; 
bat  a  vessel  sailing  under  a  letter  of  marque  may  be,  in 
many  cases,  simply  an  armed  merchantman.  The  master  of 
sach  a  vessel  may  be  ordered  either  to  proceed  to  his  des* 
tination  vrithout  engaging  in  any  hostilities  which  can  be 
avoided;  or  to  attack  only  such  ships  of  the  enemy  as  come 
in  his  path ;  or  to  cruise  in  search  of  prizes.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  at  one  time  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  owner  to 
procure  a  letter  of  marque  for  a  vessel  about  to  sail,  solely 
as  an  inducement  to  seamen  to  ship  by  her,  and  not  with  any 
intention  to  take  hostUe  action  unless  forced  to  do  so.  An 
owner  petitioning  for  a  letter  of  marque  had  to  make  a  formal 
application  (^),  giving  detailed  particulars  as  to  build,  rig, 
voyage,  crew,  arms,  &c. ;  and,  before  issue  of  the  letter, 
security  had  to  be  given  under  a  bail  bond  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  two  sureties.  The  security  was  declared  to  be  in 
respect  of  any  damage  or  injury  done  to  any  British  subjects 
or  subjects  of  foreign  states  in  amity  with  Qreat  Britain,  and 
to  cover  also  customs  dues  in  respect  of  ships  and  goods  taken 
and  adjudged  as  prize.  And  the  letter,  a  lengthy  document, 
provided,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  master  should  keep  a 
journal  of  his  proceedings,  and  take  particular  note  as  to  the 
station;  motion,  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  transmit  an 
account  of  same,  with  any  other  useful  information  extracted 
from  prisoners  or  otherwise  gained,  to  the  Admiralty.   Having 


(9)  See  Story  on  Prize  Courts  for  forms  of  Petition,  Surety,  &c. 
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regard  to  the  Berious  difficulties  wUch  might  be  careated  by 
improper  oonduot  on  the  part  of  privateers,  maritime  nations 
have  commonly  made  it  their  business  to  place  such  vessels 
under  all  needful  restrictions  and  to  keep  their  proceedings 
under  close  supervision.  By  the  British  Prize  Act,  provision 
was  made  for  the  cancelling  of  the  commission  granted  to  a 
privateer  master  in  the  event  of  breach  of  instructions  or 
of  other  misconduct. 

The  master  as  well  as  the  owner  of  a  privateer  or  vessel 
sailing  under  letter  of  marque  is  responsible  for  all  costs  or 
damages  which  may  be  awarded  against  either  in  a  prize 
court,  for  unjustifiable  capture  or  for  other  misconduct,  the 
amount  of  such  liability  not  being  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  nor,  according  to  some  writers,  to  the  value  of  the 
privateer  outfit;  but  these  points  would  doubtiess  be  the 
subject  of  express  municipal  provision.  And  a  person  may 
be  held  liable  as  part  owner,  though  not  registered  as  such. 
Every  part  owner  is  liable,  not  merely  for  his  own  proportion 
of  any  damages,  but  for  the  whole  amount  (r). 

Seeing  that  all  captures  are  made  at  the  risk  of  the  captors, 
in  the  event  of  a  seizure  being  adjudged  unlawful  and  without 
reasonable  excuse,  the  owners  of  a  privateer  and  their  sureties 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  damages  and  costs,  and  g^ierally 
to  pay  compensation  for  any  misconduct  giving  rise  to 
reclamation  in  a  tribunal  of  prize.  As  already  indicated, 
this  liability  extends  to  the  value  of  the  property  unlawfully 
injured  or  destroyed,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
bond.  As  in  the  case  of  captures  made  by  public  vessels^  all 
vessels  taken  as  prize  must  be  brought  in  for  adjudication,  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  being  necessary  to  transfer  Hie  pro- 
perty in  the  prize  to  the  captors.  Every  privateer  must  have 
her  commission  of  war  on  board,  for  if  seized  and  found  to 
be  without  this  indispensable  evidence  of  recognised  right  to 

(r)  The  EfaoFAsan,  6  Bob.  29U 
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engage  in  hosidlitiea  her  crew  are  liable  to  be  harshly  dealt 
with,  and  in  some  cases — as,  for  instance,  on  seizure  of  a 
neutral  yessel — to  be  treated  as  pirates;  and  a  prize  court 
might  refuse  to  condemn  neutral  property  so  seized  if  the 
captor  had  on  board  no  commission  at  the  time  of  the 
capture.  And  the  actual  commission  must  be  produced :  no 
mere  trfmscript,  however  attested,  will  serve  in  its  stead.  But 
if  the  document  be  lost  or  destroyed  between  the  capture  and 
the  adjudication,  the  Court  may  accept  oral  evidence  that  it 
was  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture  («) .  And  as  the  commission 
is  granted  to  the  master  personally,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
shall  be  on  board  when  the  capture  is  effected ;  otherwise  the 
prize,  if  condemned,  will  be  adjudged  a  droit  of  Admiralty  (t). 
To  this  an  exception  appears  to  have  been  in  one  instance 
made  where,  the  commander  being  dead,  the  captiu*e  was 
effected  by  his  lieuten^t  (u). 

No  commander  of  a  privateer  may  accept  concurrent  com- 
missions from  two  belligerents,  even  if  they  be  co-belligerents, 
though  he  may  hold  two  commissions  from  the  same  bellige- 
rent,— as,  for  instance,  if  the  power  to  which  he  is  subject  gives 
him  a  commission  to  act  against  a  single  enemy  and  another 
power  unite  with  the  latter ;  in  which  case  a  further  com- 
mission would  be  required  by  the  privateer.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  privateer  were  to  sail  under  commissions  from  two 
distinct  powers,  the  common  municipal  regulation  would  be 
defeated  which  requires  that  all  prizes  shall  be  brought  for 
adjudication  into  a  port  of  the  state  tmder  whose  flag  the 
captor  sails  (x).  These  further  powers  would  not  be  required 
merely  to  enable  the  privateer  to  assail  the  foe,  for  by  the  law 
of  nations  (apart  from  conventions  and  municipal  regulations) 

(t)  The  JEitrella,  6  WheaUm,  304. 

(t)  The  Charlotte,  5  Bob.  280. 

(«)  Law  of  Nations  by  Twibs,  2iid  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  393. 

{x)  Twias'fl  Law  of  NatioiiB,  p.  890. 
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it  is  apparently  lawful  for  the  master  of  a  private  ship, 
though  unoommissioned,  to  attack  a  vessel  belonging  to 
subjects  of  his  country's  enemy,  without  such  conduct  bemg 
deemed  piratical.  This  right,  however,  would  not  extend 
to  enable  him  to  board  or  assail  a  neutral  ship  carrying 
contraband  or  otherwise  acting  unlawfully ;  and  the  engage- 
ment in  any  such  enterprise  would  expose  the  uncommis- 
sioned assailant  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  pirate.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  capture  from  the  enemy,  the  uncommissioned 
British  captor  would  find  himself  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
his  action  by  a  municipal  law  declaring  aU  such  captures 
to  be  droits  of  Admiralty,  though  as  a  matter  of  modem 
practice  the  Crown  has  in  cases  of  meritorious  capture,  on 
their  petition,  commonly  ceded  such  prizes  to  the  captors. 

By  the  British  Naval  Instructions  of  1826  it  was  declared 
that  any  vessel  taken  whilst  acting  as  a  ship  of  war  or  priva- 
teer without  being  duly  commissioned  in  that  behalf  should 
be  regarded  as  a  pirate,  and  her  crew  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  But  such  acts  are  by  the  law  of  nations  not 
acts  of  piracy,  however  otherwise  irregular  and  dangerous, 
and  no  declaration  on  the  part  of  any  one  country  can  alter 
this  position  (x).  As  between  contracting  powers  such  a 
regulation  may  be  good  enough ;  but  as  Twiss  observes,  "No 
power  can  make  an  ofiPence  to  be  piracy  within  the  purview 
of  the  law  of  nations  by  declaring  it  to  be  so  "  (y). 

By  international  convention  it  is  commonly  expressly  pro* 
vided  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  arising,  neither  party  to 
the  treaty  shall  engage  aliens  to  serve  against  the  other ;  and 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  various  nations  will  doubtless  in 
most  cases  be  found  to  impose  obligations  on  their  subjects  to 
prevent  them  enlisting  under  an  alien  flag  {z).    But  by  the 

{x)  The  subject  of  Piraoj  is  referred  to  below,  p.  433. 

(y)  Law  of  Nations,  2nd  ed.  toI.  2,  p.  418. 

(z)  ride  tub  Neutral  Eights  and  Obligations,  Political,  p.  363,  infra. 
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common  law  of  nations  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
belligerent  from  raising  levies  in  neutral  territory,  nor  from 
granting  letters  of  marque  or  commissions  of  war  to  alien 
subjects.  Two  nations  may  agree  as  between  themselves 
that  if  any  subjects  of  either  shall  be  found  by  the  other 
acting  under  a  commission  of  war  granted  against  the  latter 
by  a  third  nation,  such  subjects  may  be  condemned  as 
pirate  in  the  Courts  of  the  captors ;  but  the  operation  of 
this  compact  must,  it  is  apprehended,  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  contracting  parties.  Thus,  if  two  states,  A  and  B, 
mutually  agree  on  the  basis,  for  example,  that  A  may  treat 
as  pirates  the  subjects  of  B  commissioned  against  A  by  a 
third  power,  C  ;  and  C  shall  in  fact  grant  a  commission  to  a 
subject  of  B,  who  is  seized  by  A ;  A  will  be  entitled  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  subject  of  B  as  a  pirate  within  the  con- 
vention, but  C  may  on  the  other  hand  claim  in  protection 
of  B's  subject,  holding  the  commission,  that  the  claimant  0 
had  by  the  law  of  nations  an  indisputable  right  to  grant  the 
commission ;  that  this  being  so,  any  private  arrangement 
entered  into  between  A  and  B  is  beside  the  question ;  and 
that  the  subject  of  B  is  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  dealt  with 
not  under  any  such  private  arrangement,  but  as  a  lawful 
combatant.  That  such  a  complication  might,  as  Twiss 
suggests,  arise,  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ; 
but  having  regard  to  the  general  and  growing  disposition  of 
non-combatant  powers  to  prevent  by  severe  municipal  regula- 
tions any  such  acceptance  of  commissions  from  belligerents, 
tlie  contingency  is  probably  now  remote.  Under  the  head 
Xeutral  Rights  and  Obligations  {a)  the  subject  of  such 
municipal  regulations  will  receive  more  detailed  consideration, 
and  the  right  of  privateers  to  enter  neutral  ports  will  be  at 
the  same  time  reviewed. 
Privateers  sailing  imder  British  commission  are  required 

{a)   Vide  p.  363,  infra. 
O.  H 
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to  "  wear  a  red  Jack,  "with  the  Union  Jack  described  in  ihe 
canton  at  the  upper  comer  thereof  near  the  staff,"  in  addition 
to  the  colours  usually  home  by  merchant  ships  (a).  In  The 
Minerva  {h)  a  warrant  of  arrest  was,  on  a  declaration  by 
officers  of  a  public  vessel,  granted  against  a  privateer  mast^ 
for  sailing  under  false  colours.  Amongst  other  nations  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  settled  practice  as  to  the  flag  to  be 
carried  by  privateers.  Public  war  ships  possess  over  privateers 
the  same  right  of  visitation  as  over  non-commissioned  private 
vessels,  for  it  is  only  by  visiting  the  vessel  and  examining  her 
papers  that  her  occupation  can  be  ascertained  to  be  lawful  (c). 
Although  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  privateering  "  is  and 
remains  abolished,"  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  conven- 
tion is  operative  only  as  between  the  nations  parties  to  it, 
and  that  certain  nations — the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Mexico — have  hitherto  held  aloof.  In  the  event  of  hostilities 
between  one  of  the  latter  powers  and  a  signatory  to  the 
declaration,  the  one  would  have  the  right  to  commission 
privateers,  while  the  other  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no 
such  right.  But  privateering  being  permissible  by  the  common 
law  of  nations,  no  treaties  between  individual  states  can  ex- 
tinguish the  existing  right  of  recusant  powers  to  commission 
privateers;  and,  this  being  so,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
signatories,  whilst  agreeing  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  as 
between  themselves,  have  not  intended  to  sign  away,  and 
have  not  signed  away  their  several  rights  to  commission 
privateers  by  way  of  retortion  against  a  belligerent  not  a 
party  to  the  compact  who  asserts  his  right  under  the  law  of 
nations.     So  that  France  and  Prussia,  for  example,  being 


(a)  In  a  note  in  the  **  Times  **  of  25th  Maj,  1889,  it  is  stated  that  a  BiU 
introduced  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  declares  {inter  alitf)  that  the 
red  ensign  usually  worn  by  merchant  ships,  without  any  modification  what* 
ever,  shaU  be  the  proper  national  colours  for  all  ships  in  her  Maje&ty*s 
mercantile  navy. 

{b)  3  Bob.  34.  (tf)  Vide  tub  Visit  and  Search,  p.  144,  infi^. 
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signatories  to  the  treaty,  neither  could,  in  the  event  of  war, 
commission  privateers  against  the  other.  But  Spain  is  not  a 
signatory,  and  if  she  were  to  engage  in  hostilities  and  com- 
mission privateers  against  say  France  or  Prussia,  no  doubt 
these  powers  could  lawfully  retaliate  by  issuing  similar 
commissions.  For  privateering  being,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
a  recognised  weapon  for  the  use  of  belligerents,  the  various 
signatories  to  the  declaration  would  have  no  right  to  combine 
against  Spain  in  order  to  compel  her  to  abandon  such  a 
weapon.  "  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  last  edition  of  Wheaton's 
Elements,  has  very  justly  remarked,''  says  Travers  Twiss  (r/), 
*'that  this  declaration  is  only  binding  upon  the  parties  to 
it,  and  does  not  constitute  privateering  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  nations.  The  declaration,  he  says,  is  only  a  pledge, 
on  the  part  of  the  states  adhering  to  it,  not  to  issue  commis- 
sions for  that  purpose,  and  does  not  of  itself  create  any  new 
offence  against  the  law  of  nations;  while  the  admission  of 
the  congress,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary, that  it  would  not  be  obligatory  on  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of 
privateering  against  those  which  did  not  accede  to  it,  received 
a  practical  construction  in  the  course  adopted  by  England 
and  France,  and  other  countries,  in  their  declarations  with 
respect  to  the  pending  contest  in  America"  {e).  But  as  Twiss 
proceeds,  very  justly,  to  point  out,  while  in  such  a  case  a  non- 
signatory  would  be  entitled  to  instruct  his  privateers  to  visit 
and  search,  and,  on  reason  found,  to  capture  neutral  vessels, 
the  instructions  given  by  a  signatory  to  privateers  commis- 
sioned by  him  would  not  extend  to  authorize  the  molesta- 
tion of  neutral  vessels,  the  property  of  other  signatories  to  the 
declaration  (/).     So  that,  while  the  belligerent  non-signatory 

(d)  Law  of  Nations,  2nd  ed.  toI.  2,  p.  423. 

(e)  Fide  p.  33,  tupra, 

(/)  I.  e.y  that  the  mere  carrago  of  belligerent  goods  would  not,  of  itself, 
justifjr  the  capture  of  such  vessels. 

h2 
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would,  without  breach  of  any  obligation  towards  neutrals,  be 
able  to  seize  enemy  property  carried  by  neutral  signatories, 
the  belligerent  signatory  would  be  restrained  by  his  compact 
with  such  neutrals. 

Whether  those  nations  who  have  hitherto  stood  out  from 
the  treaty  will  ultimately,  like  others  who  delayed  to  sign, 
give  in  their  adhesion  to  it;  or  whether  warlike  or  other 
exigencies  may  cause  the  retirement  of  any  of  the  present 
signatories,  the  future  wiU  show.  And  in  this  connexion  it 
may  be  apposite  to  remember  that  a  similar  treaty  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States,  in  1785,  was  not  renewed  on 
expiring,  and  that  Sweden  failed  to  observe  a  parallel 
compact  made  with  the  States  General  in  1679.  For  damage 
sustained  by  the  commerce  of  the  States  General  in  conse- 
quence of  this  breach  of  treaty,  however,  Sweden  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  was  held  liable  to  pay  compensation. 

One  result  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  has  been 
to  show  that  a  new  sort  of  armed  fleet  may  be  made  use  of,  the 
vessels  of  which  may  approach  more  nearly  to  privateers  or 
to  national  warships,  according  as  the  laws  and  regulations 
for  their  supervision  and  control  are  carefully  or  loosely 
framed.  Thus,  in  July  1870,  a  Prussian  decree  was  issued, 
approving  the  formation  of  a,  so-called,  Volimtary  Naval 
Force,  on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  providing,  infei' 
alia,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  owners  of  ships  destroyed 
in  the  service  of  the  coimtry,  and  fixing  the  reward  payable 
to  such  vessels  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  ships  of  the 
enemy  (/).  To  this  decree  the  French  Government  objected 
as  being  a  breach  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  against  priva- 
teering. Earl  Granville,  however,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
substantial  distinctions  existed  between  the  proposed  naval 
force  and  the  system  of  privateering  intended  in  the 
Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  that  the  vessels  in  question  were, 

(/)  State  Papers,  61  (1870-1),  692. 
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apparently,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  service  of  the 
Prassian  Government,  and  nnder  thfi  ordinary  description  of 
the  navy  of  that  State.  These  vessels  were,  it  would  appear, 
intended  to  he  used  against  war  ships,  and  not  against 
merchant  vessels ;  for  the  Prussian  Government  had  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  declared  their  intention  of  not  seizing 
merdiant  ships  of  the  enemy,  except  such  as  would  be  subject 
to  capture  if  they  were  neutral  vessels  (g).  But  the  declara- 
tion announced  in  1870  was  annulled  by  an  ordinance  in 
1871,  France  having  declined  to  abandon  her  right  of  capture 
of  German  merchant  vessels. 


Insurance. 

As  reg^ards  marine  insiurance  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  if 
it  be  intended  that  a  vessel  shall  carry  letters  of  marque,  this 
intention  should  be  set  forth  in  the  policy  under  some  such 
wording  as  the  following: — "With  leave  to  cruise,"  "With 
leave  to  carry  letters  of  marque,"  &c.,  such  permissions  being 
strictly  construed  by  the  Courts  (A).  The  liberty  to  carry  letters 
of  marque  is  not  a  permission  to  cruise,  and  a  deviation  with 
this  object  will  vitiate  the  policy  (t). 

In  Lawrence  v.  Sydebotham  (A),  where  the  ship  was  insured  to 
trade,  "  with  or  without  letters  of  marque,  with  leave  to  chase, 
capture,  and  man  prizes,"  it  was  held  that  this  liberty  could  not 
be  extended  beyond  the  strict  intention,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
entitle  the  assured  to  shorten  sail  and  lie-to,  in  order  to  convoy 
the  prize  into  port.  But,  as  Amould  (5th  ed.  493)  observes,  the 
mere  act  of  convoying  under  such  a  liberty  is  not  per  se  a  devia- 
tion unless  it  involves  delay  or  departure  from  the  direct  course 
of  the  voyage,  and  this  has  been  so  held  in  the  United  States  (A). 


ig)  State  Papers,  60  (1869-70),  923. 

[h)  Lawrence  r.  Sydebotham,  6  East,  45,  51 ;  Syers  v.  Bridge,  Dougl.  627. 

(t)  Parr  r.  Anderson,  6  East,  202,  205. 

(*)  Ward  V.  IToorf,  13  Matt.  It.  539 ;  1  Phillips'  Insce.,  No,  1030 
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And  in  Jarratiy.  Ward  {I)  it  was  held  that  a  permission  "to 
cruise  for,  chase,  capture,  man,  and  see  into  port  any  enemy's 
ships ''  did  not  authorize  the  assured  to  remain  in  port  whilst 
the  prize  was  being  repaired  there.  Again,  in  Hibhert  v. 
Halliday  (m)  it  was  decided  that  a  permission  ^'to  chase,  capture, 
and  man  prizes,  &c."  did  not  cover  a  lying-to  for  nine  days  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  capture,  but  that  this  was  a  "  cruis- 
ing ; "  and  that  a  permission  to  cruise  on  this  side  of  Cape  Horn 
could  not  be  construed  to  cover  a  cruising  on  the  other  side  of 
that  cape.  From  which  case  it  appears  that  any  substantial 
variation  of  the  risk  insured  will  operate  as  a  deviation,  and 
void  the  insurance  whenever  such  deviation  can  be  shown  to 
have  arisen  from  culpable  intention  or  negligence. 

It  was  at  one  time  decided  that  if  a  trading  vessel  carried 
letters  of  marque  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  under- 
writers, the  circumstance  voided  the  policy  on  the  ground  that 
such  letters  offered  a  temptation  to  deviate.  But  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  Jarratt  v.  Walker  (n),  observed  that  a  **  mere  irrita- 
tion of  this  sort  shall  not  operate  as  a  deviation,"  a  dictum  in 
harmony  with  the  judgpnent  of  Lawrence,  J.,  in  Raine  v.  BeU  (o). 
How  far  the  sailing  under  letters  of  marque  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  underwriters,  but  without  express  liberty  in  the 
policy  so  to  do,  will  justify  deviation,  seems  to  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  Arnould  (/?),  the  subject  of  doubt;  and  he  indicates  that 
departure  from  the  usual  course  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
deviation  if  fairly  attributable  to  motives  of  self-defence ;  but 
that  to  diverge  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  prizes  is  a  devia- 
tion {q) ;  and  that  if  a  ship  of  the  enemy  comes  in  the  way  it  is 
no  deviation  to  depart  from  the  direct  course  whilst  engaging 
her,  or  even,  apparently,  to  continue  the  pursuit  after  she  has 
been  lost  sight  of.  Jolly  v.  Walker  (r)  seems  to  establish  that  a 
vessel  having  letters  of  marque,  but  no  express  liberty  to  cany 


(/)  1  Gamp.  264. 

(m)  2  Taunt.  428. 

(»)  1  Gamp.  263,  266. 

\o)  9  East,  196,201. 

(p)  5tli  ed.  p.  489. 

{q)  Gock  V,  TowDSon,  8th  ed.  Park's  Insce.  630. 

(r)  Jolly  r.  Walker,  8th  ed.  Park's  Insce.  630. 
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them,  maj  give  chase  to  an  enemy  sliip  without  committing  a 
deviation ;  but  Lord  Ellenborougli,  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
fan  T.  Anderson  («),  was  disposed  to  think  that  such  a  deyia* 
tioQ  is  permissible  only  if  in  self-defence — as,  for  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  enemy  a  bold  front — but  is  not  per- 
missible if  purely  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  capture.  For  a 
summary  of  the  United  States  law  in  this  connexion,  vide 
Amould  (oth  ed.  p.  491)  on  the  case  of  Haven  v.  Holland  {t\  in 
wMch  it  was  held  that  it  was  no  deviation  for  a  merchant  ship, 
carrying  letters  of  marque  without  express  authority  to  do  so,  to 
man  a  prize  justifiably  captured  by  her. 


{»)  6  East,  202, 

(0  2  MoMoiCa  Bep,  230. 
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Blockade. 


Blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports  is  a  warlike  expedient  of 
much  antiquity,  carrying  with  it  in  ancient  times  the  right 
to  put  to  death  persons  found  guilty  of  its  contravention.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  and  for  some  time  subsequently  we 
find  European  belligerent  nations  prohibiting  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  all  shipments  of  victuals  or  merchandise  to  the  enemy's 
territory  generally, — the  disregard  of  any  such  proclamation 
involving  seizure  and  confiscation  of  ships  and  cargoes 
implicated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
this  arbitrary  exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  in  deference 
to  the  more  moderate  views  then  prevailing,  imderwent 
material  modification,  and  the  right  to  confiscate  goods 
shipped  to  the  enemy  was  confined  in  its  application  to  the 
case  of  shipments  to  ports  publicly  declared  to  be  blockaded. 
The  general  right  to  seize  victuals  was,  indeed,  preserved, 
but  subject  to  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  captor  to 
compensate  the  neutral  owner  (w). 

The  right  of  blockade,  so  far  as  it  operates  against  neutrals, 
should  properly  be  also  considered  under  the  general  head 
"  Belligerent  Eights  against  Neutrals  "  ;  but  seeing  that  the 
prime  object  of  the  right  is  to  cripple  and  harass  the  enemy, 
whilst  the  recourse  against  neutrals  is  secondary  and  pendant, 
and  only  to  be  enforced  when  defied  by  them  ;  and  that  the 
two  rights  are  so  bound  up,  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is 
undesirable. to  treat  them  separately;  it  has  been  thought 


(u)  The  subject  of  Pre-emption  is  specially  considered  below,  p.  244. 
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better  to  discufis  the  right  of  blockade  at  large  under  the 
general  head  "  Belligerent  Rights  against  the  Enemy." 

The  immediate  motive  of  blockade  is  to  force  the  enemy  to 
surrender  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  on  which  he  relies.  A 
belligerent  is  plainly  entitled  to  resort  to  such  a  measure,  and 
it  follows  that  he  is  entitled  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
persons  setting  this  right  at  defiance.  Merely  to  order  ofE 
approaching  vessels  would  be  idle,  and  the  only  means  of 
effectually  deterring  neutral  traders  from  attempting  thus 
to  succour  the  enemy  is  to  attach  to  such  attempts  the  risk  of 
confiscation  of  both  ship  and  cargo.  It  is  true  that  the 
circumstance  that  nations  A  and  B  choose  to  engage  in 
conflict  between  themselves  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  deprive 
nation  C  of  its  right  to  carry  on  its  lawful  trade  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  and  in  this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  not 
unlawful  for  a  neutral  to  carry  goods  to  a  blockaded  port  (x). 
But  this  right  to  trade  on  the  part  of  neutrals  is  subject  to 
the  countervailing  right  of  belligerents  to  prohibit  interference 
with  the  course  of  hostilities;  so  that  if  neutrals  elect  to 
attempt  such  interference  they  must  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

With  respect  to  the  ports  which  may  be  blockaded,  if  the 
belligerent  power  is  able  to  effectively  close  every  port  of  the 
enemy  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  Thus,  in  1854  the  Allies 
established  a  blockade  of  all  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic 
and  in  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia.  But  a  blockade, 
in  order  to  be  so  considered,  must  be  effective :  no  mere 
proclamation  of  blockade,  or  "  paper  blockade,"  as  it  has 
been  termed,  will  suflice.  This,  although  specially  formu- 
lated by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  is  no  new  principle.  "  A 
blockade,"  said  Bynkershoek,  in  his  ancient  treatise,  "  is 
virtually  relaxed  if  the  coast  be  slothfully  watched."     "  To 

(j)  The  Helen,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  1. 
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constitute  a  violation  of  blockade,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The 
Betsey  {z)^  "  three  things  must  be  proved — 1st.  The  existence 
of  an  actual  blockade;  2nd.  The  knowledge  of  the  party 
supposed  to  have  offended ;  and  3rd.  Some  act  of  violatioE 
either  by  going  in  or  coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after 
the  commencement  of  blockade."  The  learned  judge  rightly 
placed  first  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  actual  blockade; 
for  a  shipmaster  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  violating  a 
blockade  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  no  proof. 

The  law  of  nations  being  as  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
4th  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  that  "  blockades,  in 
order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,"  is  a  declaration  of  no 
new  thing ;  any  more  than  is  the  3rd  clause,  that  neutral 
permissive  goods  are  free  from  capture  under  the  enemy's 
flag.  It  may,  indeed,  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not 
evident  why  these  clauses  should  have  been  incorporated  at 
all,  any  more  than  clauses  embodying  other  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  not  in  dispute :  imless  the  framers  of  the 
declaration  were  fearful  that  the  novel  clauses  1  and  2,  if 
allowed  to  stand  by  themselves  would  be  more  likely  to  evoke 
excessive  criticism.  Clause  4  is  as  follows :  "  Blockades  to 
be  binding  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a 
force  sufficient  in  reality  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy."  By  "  effective "  or  "  effectual "  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  blockaded  port  must  be  so  closely  invested 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  obtain  ingress 
or  egress;  but  merely  that  any  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the 
port  wiU  necessarily  be  attended  by  the  imminent  danger  of 
capture  {a).  Whether  in  any  given  case  the  blockade  fulfils 
this  condition  must  be  determined  on  the  evidence.  A 
blockade  is  rendered  effectual,  in  the  words  of  Sir  William 


(z)  1  Hob.  92. 

(a)  Geipd  r.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  410. 
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Seott,  "  by  stationing  a  number  of  ships  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  an  arch  of  circumyallation  round  the  mouth  of  the 
prohibited  port.  Then,  if  the  arch  fails  in  any  one  part,  the 
blockade  fails  altogether  "  (&). 

If  several  ports  be  included  in  the  declaration  of  blockade 
when  only  one  of  such  ports  is  in  fact  blockaded,  the  whole 
declaration  is  nullified,  and  a  neutral  cannot  be  condemned 
for  an  attempt  to  break  the  blockade  of  that  port  which  really 
is  invested  (c).  During  the  civil  war  in  America  the 
Federal  States  declared  a  blockade  of  the  whole  Confederate 
coast  line,  and  vessels  captured  for  endeavouring  to  enter  or 
leave  Confederate  ports  were  condenmed,  though  their  officers 
swore  that  they  saw  no  blockading  vessels  (d).  If  an  excep- 
tion be  made  in  favour  of  one  nation  the  blockade  is  invalid ; 
for  partiality  voids  the  declaration.  This  was  decided  in  the 
Russian  war  of  1854,  when  it  was  held  in  The  Franckka  (c),  a 
Danish  vessel  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Allies  had  authorized  the  Russians  to  export  goods  from 
certain  Russian  ports  declared  to  be  blockaded,  the  blockade 
could  not  be  maintained  against  other  nations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, within  the  right  of  belligerents  to  declare  a  limited 
or  modified  blockade,  provided  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
blockade  be  applied  impartially. 

In  the  Turko-Russian  war,  the  Porte  having,  by  means  of 
cruisers  in  the  Bosphorus,  captured  certain  vessels  which  had 
managed  to  elude  the  blockading  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea, 
it  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  such  vessels  that,  having  escaped 
capture  in  the  Black  Sea,  they  thus  became  free  from  further 
seizure.    The  Turkish  prize  court,  however,  condemned  the 


(h)  The  Arthur,  1  Dodfl.  425  ;  The  Sterfc,  4  Bob.  66. 
(0)  The  Henrick  and  Maxia,  1  Bob.  146 ;  The  MerouriuB,  Und,  p.  83 ; 
The  Betsey-,  ibid.  p.  93. 

(d)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  696. 

(e)  Northoote  v.  Douglas,  10  Moore,  P.  C.  G.  37. 
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vessels — mostly  Greek — so  captured,  a  decision  supported  by 
the  foreign  ambassadors  at  the  Porte.  The  ambassadors 
represented  that  to  allow  such  vessels  to  go  unoondemned, 
would  be  to  relieve  Greece  from  the  rigours  of  the  blockade, 
of  which  the  effect  would  be  to  invalidate  the  whole 
blockade  (e).  But  the  blockading  power  has,  it  would  seem, 
the  right  to  permit  or  to  deny  admission  of  neutral  war 
vessels  to  blockaded  ports,  and  the  fact  that  such  vessels  are 
admitted  will  not  invalidate  the  blockade. 

In  1884,  during  the  hostilities  between  France  and  China, 
the  former  power  declared  a  blockade  of  certain  Formosan 
ports,  but  the  British  Government  protested  against  this 
notification  on  the  ground  that  the  French  fleet  available  was 
insufficient  to  render  the  blockade  effectual  in  accordance 
with  the  requii'ement  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (ee). 

When  in  the  American  civil  war  the  Federal  States  de- 
clared all  the  Southern  ports  blockaded,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  this  did  not  apply  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Rio  Grrande,  which  was  in  neutral  (Mexican)  territory  (/). 

Proof  of  discontinuance  of  a  blockade  by  notification  lies 
on  the  captured  vessel  pleading  this  defence  (g), 

A  blockade  otherwise  effective  is  not  to  be  deemed  ineffec- 
tive owing  to  what  may  be  called  accidental  circumstances. 
"  The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  requires  the 
actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute  a  lawful 
blockade  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the  oocaaonal 
temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  produced  by 
accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  which  does  not  suspend 


{e)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  697. 

(#e)  Cf.  reference  in  Titnes,  13  Julj,  1889,  to  deolaration  of  inefficienc3r  of 
blockade  of  Haytian  ports  by  the  Haytian  Government. 

(/)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  695  ;  The  Peterhoff,  p.  186,  infra. 
(^)  The  Circauian,  2  Wall,  150. 
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the  legal  operation  of  the  blockade":  so  says  Wheaton  (A). 
Thus  the  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squadron, 
owing  to  adyerse  weather  (i),  or  to  chase  of  suspicious 
vessels  (y),  provided  the  chase  be  not  unduly  prolonged  (Ar), 
has  been  held  not  to  justify  an  attempt  to  break  the  invest- 
ment ;  but  in  such  cases  the  blockading  vessels  must  return 
to  their  station  so  soon  as  circumstances  may  permit.  If, 
however,  the  squadron  should  be  despatched  elsewhere,  leav- 
ing an  insufficient  force  on  the  spot  (/),  this  would  be  held  to 
invalidate  the  blockade.  If  the  blockade  be  once  raised, 
through  whatever  cause,  neutrals  must  be  served  with  a  fresh 
notice  if  the  investment  be  resumed  {m). 

The  occasional  success  of  attempts  to  break  the  blockade 
is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  ineffectiveness  of  the  investment, 
for  such  successful  attempts  may  be  owing  to  temporary 
absence  of  some  of  the  squadron,  or  to  other  circiunstances 
specially  favouring  the  blockade  runner,  and  not  arguing  any 
inefficiency  in  the  blockade  as  such.  The  onus  of  showing 
that,  at  the  time  of  capture,  a  de  facto  blockade  was  actually 
existing,  lies  upon  the  captors  {n). 

A  maritime  blockade  must  be  construed  literally,  and  not 
in  such  a  general  sense  as  to  involve  confiscation  of  goods 
being  carried  to  the  blockaded  port  by  means  of  canals  or 
other  internal  conveyances  (o).  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to 
ships  carrying  goods  to  neighbouring  ports  with  a  view  to 
their  being  forwarded  to  the  blockaded  port  by  inland  routes; 
or  to  goods  similarly  forwarded  from  the  blockaded  port  to  a 

(A)  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  596. 

(i)  The  Colnmbia,  1  Hob.  156.     Vide  alflo  p.  US,  infra. 

(j)  The  Eagle,  1  Acton,  65. 

\k)  La  Melanie,  2  Dod.  130. 

(/)  The  Nancy,  1  Acton,  68. 

(m)  The  Hoffnung,  6  Bob.  112  ;  The  Tisketeir,  ibid.  65. 

(>i)  The  Cireastian,  2  Wall.  150. 

(o)  The  Stert,  4  Rub.  65  ;  The  Ocean,  3  Bob.  297, 
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neighboiiring  open  port,  thence  to  be  carried  over  sea  {p). 
But  if  a  British  subject  ship  goods  to  the  enemy  through 
a  neutral  country,  confiscation  will  attach  (q). 

Goods  cannot  be  sent  along  the  coast  in  lighters  so  as  to 
evade  a  blockade.  Thus,  where  a  ship  left  a  blockaded  port 
in  ballast  for  a  neighbouring  river,  and  there  took  on  board 
goods  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  the  same  place  by 
lighter,  the  goods  were  declared  confiscated  (r). 

The  rigorous  application  of  a  blockade  is  usually  postponed 
for  a  greater  or  less  time  in  favour  of  any  neutral  vessels 
which,  at  the  time  the  declaration  is  made,  may  be  within  the 
port  declared  to  be  blockaded.  On  declaration  of  blockade, 
such  neutral  vessels  are  entitled  to  depart  free  from  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  with  any 
cargo  which  they  may  have  on  board  at  the  time.  If  this 
cargo  be  neutral  property,  it  is  entitled  to  pass  freely ;  and, 
as  has  been  submitted  above  (Enemy  Cargo  on  Neutral 
Vessels)  («),  if  it  be  the  property  of  the  enemy,  where  the 
principle  of  "  free  ships,  free  goods "  is  accepted,  it  will 
similarly  be  allowed  to  pass.  But  no  cargo  must  be  taken 
on  board  after  declaration  of  the  blockade,  unless  already 
lying  in  lighters  for  the  shipment.  Cargo  found  to  have 
been  shipped  subsequently  will,  with  the  vessel,  be  liable  to 
confiscation  (t) ;  and  when  any  portion  of  the  oargo  has  been 
so  shipped,  the  departure  of  the  vessel  will  be  regarded  as  a 
fraudulent  act  (w).     Ships  in  ballast  may  leave  at  any  time, 


{p)  The  Ocean,  3  Rob.  297.  But  compare  as  to  this  the  United  States 
decisions  in  The  Stephen  Jlart^  Springbok ^  and  Peterhoff^  p.  185,  infra. 

(q)  The  JoDge  Pieter,  4  Rob.  p.  83.  Vide  tub  Trading  with  the  Enemy, 
p.  268,  infra, 

(r)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  606. 

(*)  P.  88,  tupra. 

(t)  The  RoUa,  6  Rob.  367 ;  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  151 ;  The  Comet, 
Edwards,  33 ;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob.  86. 

(m)  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  298. 
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but  the  mRTiTniim  limit  of  time  within  which  cargo  may  be 
carried  out  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  blockading 
power,  to  be  announced  in  the  pubKc  declaration  of  blockade. 
Fifteen  days  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum  time  allowed  in 
practice,  and  on  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  France  in 
1838  forty-two  days  were  allowed  (<r). 

On  the  blockade  of  Archangel  by  the  Allies,  the  port 
authorities  appear  to  have  exhibited  to  the  masters  of  all 
neutral  vessels  in  the  port  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  the 
blockade ;  and  each  master  was  required  to  sign  a  certificate 
that  the  notice  had  been  exhibited  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
read  and  understood  it. 

If  a  neutral  vessel  shall  have  been  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  or  similar  necessity  to, enter  a  blockaded  port,  she 
may  leave  without  violating  the  blockade ;  and  she  may  also 
leave  free  from  risk  of  confiscation  if  she  shall  have  entered 
under  special  licence  of  the  blockading  power  (x) ;  or  if  she 
shall  have  reloaded  neutral  goods  sent  into  the  port  before 
blockade,  and  bom  fide  withdrawn  by  the  owner  as  being 
unsaleable  {y)  ;  or  if  she  shall  have  on  board  goods  purchased 
by  a  neutral  subsequent  to  declaration  of  the  blockade,  if  the 
ground  for  carrying  the  goods  out  of  port  is  the  bond  fide  and 
well-founded  belief  in  the  immediate  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  nation  owning  the  blockaded  port  and  that  of  which  the 
neutral  purchaser  is  a  subject,  involving  risk  of  confiscation  of 
the  goods  (2) ;  or  she  may  leave  in  ballast,  notwithstanding 
that  she  has  entered  during  the  blockade,  if  she  arrived  off 
the  port  in  ignorance  of  the  blockade,  and  was  allowed  to 
enter  («) ;  or,  similarly,  if  she  knew  of  the  blockade,  and  was 
allowed  to  enter  {b) ;  or  if  she  shall  have  been  informed  by 

(«r)  Tide  also  p.  63,  svpra.    Only  three  days  were  allowed  by  France  in 
18S4  to  yesseU  in  Formosan  porta.     2  Lon.  Gaz.  1884,  p.  4571. 
[z)  The  Charlotta,  Edw.  252 ;  The  Byfield,  ibid,  188. 
(y)  The  Juffrow  Maria  Schroeder,  4  Kob.  89,  in  not, 
(s)  The  Drie  Frienden,  1  Dod.  269. 

(a)  The  Ghristins  Margaretta,  6  Bob.  63.  [158,  in  not. 

[h)  The  Juffrow  Maria  Schroeder,  3  Rob.  149 ;  The  Vrow  Barbara,  ibid. 
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one  of  the  belligerent  cruisers  that  the  blockade  was  raised, 
and  entered  the  port  unmolested  (c) ;  or,  apparently,  if  she 
leaves  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  home  distressed 
neutral  seamen  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  hostilities  and 
detained  in  the  various  ports  of  the  belligerent  country  (d). 
But  although  such  excuses  may  secure  neutral  vessels  from 
condemnation,  they  will  not  necessarily  avert  capture.  For 
breach  of  blockade  iaprimd  facie  good  ground  for  seizure,  and 
it  may  be  that  only  on  resort  to  adjudication  will  the  true 
circumstances  appear  in  which  the  breach  occurred. 

No  vessel  can  be  condemned  in  respect  of  breach  of 
blockade  unless  it  can  be  shown  in  fact  or  constructively  that 
the  master  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade.  This  is 
a  condition  precedent  to  condemnation  most  clearly  laid  down. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  public  notification  of  blockade  must 
be  given  by  the  belligerent  declaring  it  before  or  immediately 
on  its  enforcement.  Mere  proclamation  of  blockade  does  not, 
as  already  observed,  itself  constitute  blockade,  the  proclama- 
tion or  notice  being  simply  prinid  facie  e\idence  of  the  fact ; 
and  a  blockade,  however  effective,  is  not  regarded  as  in  force 
as  against  neutrals  until  the  fact  of  it  has  been  brought  to 
their  knowledge.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  prove  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  individuals  attempting  the  breach  (e).  In 
the  case  of  uncivilized  powers,  whilst  they  are  not  to  be  held 
boimd  by  all  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  no  indulgence  is  to 
be  shown  them  in  respect  of  any  breach  of  the  well-known  law 
of  blockade  (/).  Notification  to  a  foreign  government  is  con- 
structive notice  to  the  individual  members  of  the  nation,  for 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  government  to  inform  its  subjects,  and 
a  neutral  master  can  never  be  heard  to  aver  in  his  defence 

{e)  The  Neptunus,  2  Rob.  110. 

{d)  The  Rose  in  Bloom,  1  Dod.  58.    For  comments  on  the  above  exceptions 
vide  Twiss,  Law  of  Nations,  2nd  ed.  pp.  217,  218. 
(e)  The  Mercurius,  1  Rob.  82. 
(J)  Tlie  Hurtige  Hane,  3  Rob.  324. 
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that  his  goYemment  failed  to  infoim  him.  If  the  defence  be 
true,  it  may  give  rise  to  a  claim  as  between  him  and  the 
government,  but  into  this  the  captors  will  decline  to 
enter  (^);  and  a  shipmaster  cannot  rely  upon  the  circum- 
stance that  no  notification  has  been  given  to  the  country 
from  which  be  is  about  to  sail,  if  the  blockade  be  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety. 

There  are,  however,  two  kinds,  or,  rather,  two  views  to  be 
taken,  of  blockade :  blockade  in  the  one  case  by  notice,  and 
in  the  other  de  facto. 

If  a  neutral  vessel  shall  have  sailed  for  a  blockaded  port, 
after  notice  of  the  blockade  has  been  given  to  the  country 
from  which  she  sailed,  she  will,  prim&fade^  be  liable  to  con- 
demnation. If,  however,  she  shall  have  departed  before  any 
such  notification,  then  the  blockade  will  be,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  defado^  and  she  is  then,  unless  otherwise  informed 
of  it,  entitled  to  notification  on  the  part  of  the  blockading 
squadron.  But  a  vessel  approaching  a  blockaded  port  with 
intent  to  violate  the  blockade  is  not  entitled  to  be  warned 
off  (A). 

If  a  ship  be  seized  whilst  hovering  off  a  port  under  block- 
ade by  notice,  the  plea  that  she  was  going  to  the  blockading 
squadron  to  ask  for  authority  to  continue  her  voyage  will 
not  be  accepted  (t). 

In  The  Union  (^'),  where  a  Danish  vessel  had  been  seized  by 
a  British  cruiser  for  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  during 
the  Anglo-Bussian  war,  it  was  held  that  inasmuch  as  it  was 
practicable  to  inquire  at  a  neighbouring  neutral  port  as  to  the 
loaintenance  of  the  blockade,  there  was  no  excuse  for  making 


(7)  The  Spes  and  Irene,  5  Kob.  79. 
(A)  7%t  EaUie  Jaekion,  Blotch,  Fr.  Ca.  42. 

(0  The  Admiral,  3   Wall.  603;    The  Josephine,  ibid.  83;   lU  Cheshire, 
Hid.  231. 
U)  2  £c.  &  Ad.  Bep.  (Spinks),  161. 
0.  I 
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inqtiiries  of  the  blookading  squadron.  "  When  it  is  intended 
to  prove  ignorance  of  a  blockade  which  was  a  matter  of 
general  notoriety,"  said  Dr.  Lushington,  "  it  must  be  proved 
by  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Court." 

In  The  Jeanne  Marie  {k),  where  a  cargo  had  been  bought 
before  war  occurred,  and  the  purchasers  were  moreover  igno- 
rant at  the  time  the  vessel  sailed  of  the  fact  that  the  loading 
port  was  under  blockade,  the  cargo  was  restored.  It  was  true 
that  the  shippers,  who  were  purchasers'  agents,  were  aware  of 
the  f  «w5ts  when  they  shipped  the  cargo ;  but  it  was  held  by  the 
Court  that  the  cargo-owner  is  not  necessarily  boimd  by  tlie 
act  of  his  agent,  when  the  latter  has  become  a  belligerent,  and 
the  cargo-owner  has  no  control  over  him.  But  where,  as  in 
The  Nornen  (/),  the  cargo  has  been  purchased  in  the  blockaded 
port  by  an  agent  of  the  cargo-owners  specially  sent  for  that 
purpose,  condenmation  will  follow. 

There  is  this  main  difference  between  a  blockade  by 
notification  and  a  blockade  de  facto ; — in  the  former  case 
the  act  of  sailing  for  the  invested  port  is  prinid  facie  con- 
sidered an  attempted  breach  ah  initio^  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
the  mere  sailing  in  ignorance  is  no  ofience,  and  a  vessel  may 
even,  on  a  doubtful  or  provisional  destination,  sail  for  a 
port  blockaded  dc  facfo^  on  the  prospect  of  the  blockade 
having  been  raised  by  the  time  of  her  arrival  (w).  But  in 
this  event  she  must,  on  approaching  her  destination,  apply  for 
information,  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  blockaded  port,  but  at 
some  other  port  lying  in  the  way, — ^if  possible,  a  port  of  the 
blockading  power  (n).     Otherwise,  a  neutral  vessel,  on  being 

{k)  2  Eo.  &  Ad.  Kep.  (Spinks),  165. 

(/)  Ibid,  169. 

(m)  The  Neptnnus,  2  Bob.  110;  The  Colmnbia,  1  Bob.  130.  Gf .  The 
Monarch,  p.  125,  infra, 

(n)  The  Bet8e7,  1  Bob.  334 ;  The  Shepheidess,  6  Bob.  262 ;  The  JklU^ 
Slatch,  Pr.  Ca,  133  ;  Th$  Empreaa^  ibid,  175  ;  The  Cheshire,  ibid,  643. 
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seen  hj  one  of  the  blockading  squadron,  would  seek  in- 
fonnation  of  her ;  but  in  the  temporary  absence  of  belligerent 
cruisers  she  woidd  be  tempted  to  run  direct  into  the  blockaded 
port  (o).  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  if,  in  any  case,  a  master 
has  in  departing  from  it  acted  bond  fide  and  reasonably,  an 
exception  may  be  made  to  it  {p).  In  The  Betsey  (q)  (1799) 
the  role  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  a  master  who  had  sailed 
from  an  American  port,  on  the  groimd  that  at  such  a  distant 
port  he  could  not  have  had  constant  notice  of  the  state  of  the 
blockade.  But  this  was  before  the  days  of  telegraphs  and 
rapid  postal  communication. 

A  master,  when  informed  that  his  port  of  destination  is 
blockaded,  must  forthwith  turn  away.  "  It  must  be  clear 
and  obvious  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blockaded  port 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  fit  locus  deliberandi  of  his  future 
plans,"  whatever  may  be  his  diflBculty  in  determining  where 
he  should  go  (r). 

In  ITie  Franciska  {Northcote  v.  Douglas)  («)  it  was  declared 
not  to  be  the  law  that  the  neutral  is  always  entitled  to 
warning  from  the  blockading  squadron  before  seizure,  in  case 
of  a  flfe  facto  blockade  of  which  there  has  been  no  oflScial 
notification.  If  he  has  obtained  knowledge  anyhow  of  such 
blockade,  he  is  liable  to  seizure.  And  when  the  acts  of  the 
belligerent  are  generally  known,  such  knowledge  may  be 
presumed  without  distinct  proof  of  personal  knowledge.  But 
the  facts  with  the  knowledge  of  which  the  individual  is  to  be 
fixed  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and 
the  notice  which  is  to  be  inferred  from  general  notoriety  must 
be  such  that  if  given  in  the  form  of  a  public  notification  or  of 
a  partictdar  warning  it  would  have  been  legal  and  effectual. 

(o)  Tbe  Spes  and  Irene,  5  Bob.  76. 

( p)  The  Empress,  ntpra, 

(q)  Supra, 

(r)  The  Apono,  6  Rob.  289. 

(«)  26L.  T.  113. 

l2 
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As,  for  instanoe,  the  notice  of  a  blookade  must  not  be  more 
extensive  than  the  blockade  itself,  otherwise  a  neutral  may 
safely  disregard  it. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  coming  out  of  a  blockaded  port,  no 
notice  is  necessary  after  a  blockade  shall  have  existed  de  facto 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  it  is  obvious  that  knowledge  of 
the  blockade  must  in  such  case  exist  on  the  part  of  vessels 
within  the  port  {t). 

In  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  French  naval  officers  were 
instructed  that  ships  approaching  a  blockaded  port  were  not 
to  be  deemed  to  intend  a  violation  of  the  blockade  until  its 
notification  had  been  inscribed  on  their  register  or  ship's 
papers  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels  (w). 

If  a  neutral  vessel  whose  master  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  blockade,  arrives  off  a  blockaded  port,  she  must  be 
warned  off  by  the  blockading  squadron;  but  until  such 
warning  has  been  given,  and  has  been  disregarded,  no  grounds 
exist  for  condemnation.  If  the  captors  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  averment  of  ignorance  is  fraudulent,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  capture  the  vessel,  and  send  her  before  a  court  of  prize 
for  adjudication  {v).  If  a  vessel  be  thus  warned  off  by  a 
blockading  cruiser,  the  conmiander  of  the  cruiser  is  required 
to  write  a  notice  of  the  blockade  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  ship's-papers  (or). 

When  a  vessel  has  been  captured  and  brought  into  port, 
her  master,  and  such  of  the  ship's  company  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  are  subjected  to  a  most  minute  and  searching 
examination  on  all  points  material  to  the  purposes  of  adjudi- 
cation.   As  will  be  concluded  on  perusal  of  the  Standing 


(t)  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Bob.  163. 

(m)  Wheat.  Int.  Lav,  2  Eng.  ed.  697. 

(v)  Vide  tub  Adjudication  and  Condemnation,  p.  316,  infra, 

{x)  Instructions  to  the  Navy,  Art.  X. ;  Stoiy  on  Pri2e  Courts,  p.  257« 
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Interrogatories  (^),  the  chances  of  a  vessel  escaping  oondem- 
nation  bj  suppression,  or  false  statements,  on  the  part  of  the 
master  are  exceedingly  remote.  It  may,  indeed,  well  happen 
that  though  the  immediate  grounds  for  the  capture  prove  to 
be  erroneous,  other  circumstances  may,  under  the  examina- 
tion, appear  by  which  condemnation  may  be  justified;  as, 
for  example,  if  the  capture  be  made  under  the  erroneous 
belief  that  the  ship  carried  contraband,  or  had  falsified  her 
papers,  and  it  shoidd  come  out  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
Tiolating  a  blockade. 

To  sail  for  a  blockaded  port  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade, 
and  with  intent  to  violate  it,  warrants  condemnation  (z) ; 
and  the  intent,  failing  sufficient  evidence  to  the  conti-ary,  of 
which  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  captured  vessel,  will  be 
deduced  from  the  sailing  with  knowledge.  So  that,  in  such 
case,  the  act  of  sailing  will  be  held  to  constitute  an  attempted 
breach.  And  on  proof  of  the  sailing  with  intent,  condem- 
nation will  be  involved,  notwithstanding  that,  at  the  moment 
of  capture,  the  vessel  may,  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  be  out 
of  the  course  for  the  blockaded  port.  But  if  the  master 
shall  be  able  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
he  had  voluntarily  abandoned  the  voyage  to  such  port  (a), 
and  had  altered  his  original  intention  to  attempt  a  violation 
of  the  blockade,  the  vessel  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation. A  mere  intention  to  commit  the  breach,  unsup- 
ported by  an  overt  act,  such  as  starting  for  the  blockaded 
port,  wiU  not,  of  itself,  involve  condemnation  (i).  But  if 
false  papers  be  used(c),  or  the  papers  be  destroyed,  or  the 


(y)  1  Spinka'  Ec.  &  Ad.  Bep.,  p.  xiii,  App. 

(2)  The  Ctolumbis,  1  Rob.  165,  An.  1799 ;  cf.  The  Monarch,  p.  125,  infra, 
W  TheImuia,3Rob.  169,  and  p.  184,  iw/r«;  The  John  Gilpin,  Blatchfd,  291. 
{i)  Fitssimmont  y.  Newport  Intee.  Co,,  4  Cranch,  199;  The  John  Gilpin, 
BUkkfd.  291 ;  Yeaton  v.  Fry,  9  Cranch,  446. 
W  The  Louisa  Agnet,  Blatchfd,  Pr,  Ca.  112 ;  The  Mentor,  Edw.  207. 
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voyage  be  altered  in  order  to  avoid  search,  such  circumstanoeB 
will  be  deemed  evidence  of  fraudulent  intention  (rf).  There 
are,  however,  certain  cases  in  which  the  intentional  bearing 
up  for  a  blockaded  port  may  be  excused,  as,  for  instance,  if 
the  cause  be  stress  of  weather,  want  of  water  or  proviaonfl,  or 
some  other  imperative  necessity  (e) ;  but  in  all  such  oases  the 
burden  of  proof  of  unavoidable  necessity  and  of  good  faith 
will  be  upon  the  vessel  seized  (/).  Similarly,  if  the  excuse 
for  violating  the  blockade  be  that  the  master  required  to 
ascertain  the  land,  the  excuse  will  be  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  (g). 

In  The  Neutmlitet  (A),  the  vessel,  bound  ostensibly  from 
Bordeaux  to  Embden,  went  to  Ostend,  which  was  blockaded, 
under  the  pretence  of  procuring  a  pilot.  The  master 
anchored  the  vessel  in  such  a  position  that  at  daylight  he 
would  have  been  under  protection  of  the  shore  batteries. 
The  Court,  observing  that  a  neutral  vessel  has  no  right  to 
anchor  in  a  spot  where  she  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
slipping  into  the  blockaded  port  without  molestation,  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo. 

Intoxication  of  the  master  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  excuse, 
as  in  such  case  it  becomes  the  duty  of  his  officers  to  dispossess 
him  and  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  ship  (i).  If  the 
master  of  the  captured  vessel  have  been  previously  master  of 
a  vessel  which  has  been  condemned,  the  Court  will  notioe  the 

{d)  The  Circassian,  2  Wall.  135  ;  The  Bargorryy  ibid.  474  ;  TAe  Andnmda, 
ibid.  482 ;  The  Cornelius,  3  Wall.  214. 

{e)  The  Fortuna,  6  Rob.  27  ;  The  Diana,  7  Wall.  369 ;  The  Major  Barhur, 
BlaUhfd.  167  ;  The  Forest  King,  ibid.  2 ;  The  Panaghia  Rhomba,  12  Hoo. 
P.  C.  168. 

(/)  The  Hurtige  Hane,  2  Rob.  127;  The  Arthur,  Edw.  263;  The 
Charlotta,  ibid.  232. 

(^)  The  Adonis,  5  Rob.  256. 

(A)  6  Rob.  30.  See  also  The  Charlotte  Christina,  ibid.  101,  and  Hie 
Gute  Erwartung,  ibid  182. 

(i)  The  Shepheidess,  ibid.  262. 
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fact  (J).  If  a  port  be  onoe  blockaded  the  prohibition  against 
entry  applies  both  to  private  vessels  and,  ordinarily,  to 
neutral  war-ships ;  and  no  private  vessel,  whether  in  ballast 
or  laden,  can,  subject  to  the  above  exceptions,  be  allowed  to 
attempt  to  enter  without  a  special  licence  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  blockading  power.  And  any  such  licence  will 
be  strictly  interpreted ;  so  that  a  mere  general  licence  to  trade 
with  the  enemy  wiU  be  held  not  to  give  admission  to  enter 
blockaded  ports  (k). 

Breach  or  attempted  breach  of  blockade  is  primd  facie 
ground  for  confiscation  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  the  presump- 
tion being  that  the  breach  was  intended  to  benefit  both  of 
these  interests  (/).  The  presumption  of  complicity  may,  how- 
ever, be  rebutted  in  favour  of  the  cargo  if  the  documents  found 
on  board  at  the  time  of  capture  should  exonerate  it.  There 
may  indeed  be  cases  in  which  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  the  innocence  of  the  cargo-owners  :  as,  for  instance,  if  the 
blockade  shall  have  been  declared  after  sailing  of  the  vessel  {m) . 
In  such  event,  in  order  to  affect  the  cargo-owners  with  com- 
plicity, it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  act  of  the 
master  personally  boimd  them.  In  T/ie  Panaghia  Rhomba  («) 
it  was  laid  down  that  when  at  the  time  of  shipment  the 
blockade  is  or  might  be  known  to  cargo-owners,  their  privity 
to  the  intended  violation  must  be  assumed  as  an  irresistible 
inference  of  law,  and  is  not  capable  of  rebutment  by  evidence. 
In  The  Jvffraw  Marin  Schrosder  (o),  the  ship  was  released 
and  the  cargo  condemned,  on  the  exceptional  ground  that, 


0)  The  Diana,  7  Wail.  360;  The  Wm.  E.  Northrop,  BlaUhfd,  236. 

(k)  The  Byfield,  Edw.  188. 

(/)  The  Alexander,  4  Hob.  93 ;  The  Shepherdess,  5  Bob.  262. 

(m)  The  Hercurias,  1  Bob.  80  ;  The  Adonis,  6  Bob.  262. 

(n)  12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  168. 

(o)  3  Bob.  147. 
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whereas  the  vessel  had  a  licence  to  enter  the  blockaded  port 
with  a  cargo,  and  consequently  to  come  out  again,  presumably 
also  with  a  cargo,  no  such  licence  existed  in  fayour  of  the 
cargo  taken  on  board  in  the  blockaded  port. 

If  the  master  of  a  ship  deviate  into  a  blockaded  port 
contrary  to  his  duty  to  his  owners,  the  latter  are  nevertheless 
not  allowed  to  plead  this  as  against  condemnation.  The 
decision  in  the  case  in  which  tlus  principle  was  laid  down(;?) 
deals  especially  with  the  owners'  plea  of  barratry  of  the 
master.  But  in  such  cases  the  master  is  regarded  as  the 
servant  of  the  shipowners,  who  are  responsible  for  his  illegal 
acts,  a  reasoning  which  does  not  necessarily  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  the  cargo.  Unless,  therefore,  the  master  be  agent  for 
the  cargo-owner  (or  his  servant,  if  the  ship  and  cargo  be  both 
under  the  same  ownership),  or  the  cargo-owner  be  held  privy 
to  the  intended  breach,  the  cargo  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
fate  of  the  ship  if  she  be  condemned  {q). 

In  The  Crensliaw  (r),  the  vessel,  leaving  a  blockaded  port 
for  England,  was  captured  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  condemned,  the  cargo  sharing  the  fate  of  the  ship,  except 
a  portion  belonging  to  British  consignees  who  coidd  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and  could  not  consequently  be 
presumed  to  have  instructed  or  authorized  the  master  to  sail 
in  violation  of  it. 

So  long  as  a  blockade  continues,  the  penalty  for  its  breach, 
either  by  ingress  or  egress,  remains  in  force,  and  may  be 
exacted  until  completion  of  the  return  voyage  («).  The  end 
of  the  voyage  is  the  only  natural  termination  of  the  offence; 

(p)  The  Adonis,  5  Rob.  256. 

(q)  The  Aiexauder;  The  IminA)  Bupra.  See  also  The  Vroaw  Judith, 
1  Bob.  160 ;  The  Kosalie  and  Bett7,  2  Rob.  343,  351 ;  The  Ehiebe,  5  Hob. 
173. 

(r)  BlaUh,  iV.  Ca,,  1861-6,  p.  30. 

{$)  Welvaart  van  PiUau,  2  Rob.  128 ;  The  Christiansberg,  6  Rob.  376; 
The  General  Hamilton,  ibid,  61. 
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consequently  a  suooeBsfol  evasion  of  the  blookading  squadron 

does  not  purge  the  offence.    And  this  position  will  not  be 

affected  hj  the  circumstance  that  a  vessel  which  has  evaded 

the  blockade  has  subsequently  put  into  an  intermediate  port 

or  has  been  driven  into  such  port  by  stress  of  weather.    If, 

however,  the  blockade  should  have  been  raised  before  capture 

for  the  breach,  the  ofience  will  be  deemed  to  have  been 

purged,  and  the  vessel  ipso  facto  will  cease  to  remain  in 

ddicto  {f).    "  The  blockade  being  gone,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott, 

in  The  Lisette,  "the  necessity  of  applying  the  penalty  to 

prevent  future  transgression  cannot  continue."    The  case  of 

The  General  Hamilton^  mpra^  affords  an  exception  to  the  rule 

that  termination  of  voyage    purges    offence.    This  vessel, 

being  blockaded  in  the  port  of  Eotterdam,  was  enabled  to 

sail  in  virtue  of  an  indulgence  allowing  neutral  vessels  to  sail 

out  if  boimd  to  a  neutral  port.     The  vessel  sailed  apparently 

for  the  neutral  port  of  Smyrna,  but,  putting  into  Alicante 

ostensibly  for  repairs,  she  sold  her  cargo  there  and  took  on 

board  a  cargo    for  Copenhagen.      On    returning  towards 

Copenhagen  she  was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  and,  with 

her  cargo,  condemned,  Sir  W.  Scott  observing  that  the  per- 

miBsion  to  go  to  a  neutral  port  implied  a  contract  that  that 

destination  would  be  bona  fide  pursued,  and  that  the  evasion 

of  this  obligation  was  an  act  of  perfidy. 


Pacific  Blockade,  a  measure  short  of  actual  hostilities,  is 
occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  reprisal  or  of  extorting 
redress  or  concession.  Thus  in  1827  England,  France,  and 
Bossia  blockaded  the  coasts  of  Greece  with  the  view  of 
coercing  Turkey,  and  similar  measures  were  threatened  but 
not  executed  against  the  same  State  in  1880.    In  1884  the 

(Q  The  Lisette,  6  Bob.  387. 
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Frencli  dedared  a  blockade  between  certain  fixed  points  of 
the  island  of  Formosa.  This  blookade^  however,  the  British 
Government  declined  to  recognise  as  pacific,  and  fur&er  pro- 
tested against  it  that  it  was  invalid  because  not  effectual  as 
required  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

The  affair  known  as  the  Don  Pacifico  case  supplies  an 
exceptional  instance  of  blockade  short  of  actual  hostilities. 
Don  Pacifico  was  a  Jew  at  that  time  resident  in  Athens,  but 
a  British  subject  bom  at  Gibraltar.  Owing  to  some  question 
of  religious  observance,  the  mob  attacked  and  plundered 
Pacifico's  house  at  Athens,  and  this  gentleman  claimed  com- 
pensation— a  grotesquely  exaggerated  sum,  as  it  turned  out- 
through  the  British  Government.  The  Greek  Government 
being  slow  to  afford  redress,  the  British  Government  adopted 
the  very  extreme  measure  of  blockading  the  Greek  ports,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  national  public  vessels,  and 
went  to  the  further  length  of  capturing  and  detaining  any 
such  vessels  f oimd  upon  the  sea.  Eventually  the  matter  was 
settled  by  arbitration.  (On  this  case,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Pacific  Blockade  generally,  see  Pitt  Cobbett's  Leading  Cases, 
pp.  100—102.) 

Again,  in  1861,  owiug  to  the  plundering  of  a  British  vessel 
wrecked  on  the  Brazilian  coast — ^for  which  compensation 
was  demanded  by  the  British  Government  and  refused — the 
British  Government  blockaded  the  port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro, 
and  captured  five  Brazilian  vessels.  Ultimately  these  were 
restored,  compensation  being  paid  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment under  protest;  but  some  years  elapsed  before  inter- 
national relations  were  resumed  between  the  two  countries  (m). 

Still  more  recently,  viz.,  in  1886,  on  the  refusal  of  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  to  disarm  in  response  to  a  coUectiTe 
note  of  the  powers,  orders  were  given  to  the  commanders  of 

(u)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  352. 
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the  united  fiqiutdions  ^'  to  establiBh  a  blockade  of  the  ooaeits  of 
Qreece  against  all  ships  under  the  Greek  flag."  The  notifi- 
cation of  the  blockade  stated  that  ^'  eyery  ship  under  a  Gbeek 
flag,  which  may  attempt  to  violate  the  blockade,  will  render 
itself  liable  to  be  detained."  The  instructions  given  to  the 
British  commander,  in  view  of  the  determination  of  the 
blockade,  ran  as  follows : — "  Whenever  the  blockade  is  raised, 
you  will  receive  instructions  to  release  the  vessels  which  you 
have  detained.  ....  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
admit  any  liability  whatever  to  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  such  vessels  on  the  ground  of  damage  suffered  during  such 
detention"  {x). 

(For  an  instructive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Pacific 
Blockade  generally,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Law 
Magasdne  for  February,  1889.) 


Xntiirance. 

The  subject  of  blockade  is,  for  pmrposes  of  marine  insurance, 
in  many  respects  identical  with  that  of  Embargo,  and  under  this 
head  (pp.  36 — 48,  supra)  the  question  of  liabihty  under  the 
marine  poHcy  in  respect  of  blockade  has  in  some  measure  already 
been  considered. 

As  has  been  observed,  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  attempt 
to  Yiolate  or  break,  or,  as  it  is  currenUy  termed,  to  run  a  blockade, 
but  vessels  engaging  in  this  enterprise  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  if  the  attempt  fail— or  indeed,  possibly,  as  has  been  shown, 
though  for  the  moment  it  may  succeed — confiscation  of  ship  and 
cargo  may  ensue.  The  fact  that  such  a  risk  is  to  be  encountered 
must  consequentiy  be  communicated  to  the  underwriter  when  the 
iuBurance  is  effected ;  or  it  must  be  estabhshed  that  this  material 

(jr)  State  Papers,  18S6,  Nob.  4731-2,  4766-6. 
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fact  was  within  his  knowledge  notwithstanding  that  no  such 
special  communication  was  made  to  him.  For  otherwise  the 
concealment  will  be  held  to  have  vitiated  the  insurance  (y).  But 
in  the  eyent  of  this  country  becoming  a  belligerent,  any  such 
insurance  in  favour  of  neutral  vessels  contemplating  breach  of 
British  blockade  would  be  void  on  the  ground,  £rst,  of  insurance 
against  British  capture,  and,  secondly,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
vessels  having  as  destination  a  blockaded  port  and  seeking  to 
evade  the  blockade  must  be  regarded  as  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
the  enemy,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  British  insurance.  So 
that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter  would  in  such  a 
case  be  beside  the  question  (2). 

If  a  vessel  be  warranted  neutral  property,  it  is  implied  that 
she  shall  be  so  navigated  as  not  to  forfeit  her  character  ol 
neutrality ;  and  any  attempt  to  violate  a  blockade  would  con- 
sequently be  held  a  breach  of  the  neutral  warranty,  and  the 
underwriter  would  be  freed  from  all  liability  under  the  policy  (a). 

That  blockade  of  the  port  of  destination  is  not  a  peril  within 
the  policy  has  already  been  set  forth  sub  Embargo  (pp.  39—48, 
supra). 

If  a  master,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  and  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  orders  of  his  owners,  be  guilty  of  intentional 
breach  of  blockade,  and  the  vessel  be  seized  in  consequence,  the 
loss  may  be  attributed  to  barratry  (&).  But  if  the  policy  be 
warranted  free  from  capture  and  seizure,  this  warranty,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  in  Cory  v.  Burr  {vide  p.  79,  supra) j  would 
exclude  capture  consequent  on  barratry  (c). 


(y)  Amould,  6th  ed.  vol.  2,  700. 

(z)  Vide  tub  Void  Insoranoes,  p.  405,  i^fra, 

{a)  Amould's  Inace.,  6ik  ed.  p.  609.  nde,  also,  sub  War  Warranties, 
p.  386,  infra. 

{b)  Goldschmidt  v,  Whitmore,  3  Taunt.  508. 

(e)  The  following  are  instances  of  clauses  apparently  intended  to  exclude 
risks  consequent  on  breach  of  blockade,  or  carriage  of  contraband : — 

'*  Warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure,  or  damage  received  consequent  on 
being  engaged  in  trades  contraband  of  war,  or  consequent  on  any  breach,  or 
attempted  breach,  of  blockade.'*  Owen's  Marine  Insce.  Notes  and  Clauses, 
2nd  ed.  20. 

**  Warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure,  or  consequence  of  any  attempt 
thereat,  arising  from  any  breach,  or  attempted  breach,  of  blockade,  or  frtmi 
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Whether  the  master  is  to  be  presumed  in  law  to  have  had 
notice  of  the  blockade  is  a  question  for  the  Court ;  but  as  was 
decided  in  The  Monarchy  whether  breach  of  blockade  has  been 
intentional  or  otherwise  must  be  left  to  the  juiy  to  determine. 
In  this  case  the  vessel  was  seized  when  approaching  the  block- 
aded port,  but  the  master  disclaimed  any  intention  of  violation ; 
as  to  which  Lord  Tenterden  observed  that  the  vessel  might  have 
sailed  for  Buenos  Ajres — the  blockaded  port — without  contra- 
Toning  the  law  of  nations,  provided  it  was  a  part  of  the  original 
intention  to  inquire  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  blockade  at  some 
port  of  the  blockading  country ;  and  that  inquiry  might  have 
been  made  at  Monte  Video  or  of  any  of  the  Brazilian  ships  met 
with  in  the  Kiver  Plata ;  and  that  the  sailing  for  Buenos  Ayres 
did  not  of  itself  indicate  any  intention  to  violate  the  blockade  (</). 

With  respect  to  capture  in  connexion  with  violation  of  block- 
ade, reference  may  be  made  to  the  subject  of  capture  generally, 
p.  68,  iupra. 


being  employed  in  any  contraband  or  iinlawf  ol  trade,  or  performing  any 
unlawful  act."    Ihid, 

{d)  Naylor  v.  Taylor,  9  B.  &  G.  718,  An.  1829.  Vide  alao  Hedeiiofl  v, 
Hm,  An.  1832,  p.  419,  infra;  and  Hairatt  r.  Wise,  ibid.  712,  An.  1829; 
and  cf.  The  Columbia,  p.  117,  tupra* 
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RECAPTURE 

Considered  in  conjunction  with  the  Law  of 
Postliminy  and  the  Payment  of  Salvage  to 
Recaptors. 

The  term  recapture  is  used  to  denote  the  retaking,  by  force 
of  arms  or  by  stratagem  from  without,  of  property  seized  by 
the  enemy.  If  the  recaptors  be  from  within  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  crew  of  the  captured  vessel  rise  and  overpower 
the  prize-crew  placed  on  board  by  the  captors — then  the 
recovery  of  the  property  is  termed  "  rescue." 

PostUmininm. — "  The  jm  postliminiiy^  says  "Wheaton,  in 
his  "International  Law"(^),  "was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman 
law,  by  which  persons  or  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were 
held  to  be  restored  to  their  former  state  when  coming  again 
imder  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly  be- 
longed." The  efPect  of  this  law  is,  that  property  recaptured 
or  rescued  from  the  enemy  and  brought  within  the  territory 
of  the  original  ownership  does  not  vest  in  the  recaptor  or 
rescuer,  but  is  held  still  to  belong  to  the  original  owners,  to 
whom  it  must  be  restored,  against  payment  of  salvage  by 
them.  If  the  property  be  brought  into  neutral  territory, 
the  law  of  postliminy  does  not  apply  to  it,  but  in  the  case  of 
prisoners  it  does  apply.  Or  rather,  so  long  as  prisoners 
remain  on  board  the  vessel  of  their  captors,  they  are  appa- 

{e)  2  Eng.  ed.  438. 
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renily  held  to  be  out  of  neutral  jurifidiotioxi,  but  if  onoe  they 
set  foot  on  shore  in  neutral  territory,  then  the  captors  lose 
all  right  over  them. 

By  the  ancient  and  strict  law  of  nations,  property,  when 
captured  by  the  enemy,  was  held  to  become  his  absolutely, 
to  the  complete  divestment  of  the  original  owner.  This  rule, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  underwent  modification,  different 
laws  being  passed  in  different  countries  fixing  the  point  of 
time,  after  capture,  at  which  the  rights  of  the  original  owner 
became  divested.  Early  writers  held  that  when  once  the 
property  seized  had  been  carried  by  the  captors  infra  prcesidiaj 
the  title  of  the  original  owner  was  ipso  facto  divested.  The 
law  of  Prance  and  Portugal,  and  presumably  of  various  other 
countries  is,  that  this  result  is  effected  by  twenty-four  hours 
of  safe  possession  by  the  enemy.  In  the  United  States  the 
property  is  changed  only  by  condenmation  in  the  prize  courts 
of  the  captors.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  expressly  provided  by 
statute  that  the  Jim  postliminii  continues  for  ever — that  is,  to 
the  end  of  the  war — whether  the  property  be  condemned  or 
not.  If  after  lawful  condemnation  the  prize  be  sold  to  a 
neutral,  the  right  of  recapture  will  be  extinguished. 

These  different  regulations  may  in  case  of  hostilities  be 
subject  to  revision  as  between  allies.  If,  to  put  an  example, 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  jointly  to  engage  in  war,  say, 
with  Spain,  and  vessels  belonging  to  each  of  these  powers 
were  to  be  captured  by  Spain :  British  property  recaptured 
by  France  would  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the 
captors,  according  to  French  municipal  law,  be  vested  abso- 
lutely in  the  recaptors ;  whereas  French  property  similarly 
recaptured  by  this  country  would,  according  to  the  letter  of 
British  municipal  law,  have  to  be  restored  to  the  French 
owners  against  payment  of  salvage.  It  would  not  be 
difScult  to  instance  similar  anomalies  existing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  British  shipping  in  times  of  peace ;  but  in  times  of 
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wax — ^possibly  because  the  sense  of  injustice  and  inequality 
may  then  be  especially  alert — ^a  common-sense  view  is  taken, 
and  we  do  not  grant  to  our  allies  privileges  which  they 
refuse  to  us.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  steps  in,  and  we 
annex  as  a  reasonable  condition  to  the  liberality  of  this 
country  that  our  allies  shall  meet  us  on  a  common  basis  of 
restitution  (/).  The  same  principle  obtains  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  above  general  rule 
of  postliminy.  If  a  private  vessel  be  captured  and  subse- 
quently recaptured,  but  between  these  two  events  she  be  set 
forth  as  a  public  vessel  by  the  first  captors,  she  will  be  held 
to  belong  whoUy  to  the  recaptors.  And  the  same  rule  will 
prevail  if  the  property  when  first  captured  was  engaged  in 
an  illegal  trade  (g).  A  vessel  recaptured  as  above  wiU  be 
deemed  a  public  vessel,  notwithstanding  that,  although  fitted 
out  as  a  privateer  by  the  enemy,  she  was  when  recaptured 
navigating  as  a  merchant  vessel  (h).  But  the  mere  putting 
on  board  of  an  additional  number  of  men  will  not  of  itself 
constitute  the  vessel  a  public  vessel  (t).  And  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  recaptured  vessel  has  been  employed  in  the 
public  military  service,  although  never  regularly  commis- 
sioned or  sent  out  of  port — as,  for  instance,  if  she  be  dis- 
mantled and  fitted  out  as  a  prison  ship — the  original  owners 
will  be  debarred  from  claiming  under  the  general  rule  of 
postliminy  (A:).  The  circumstance  that  the  recaptured  vessel 
had  guns  on  board  will  be  a  material  element  in  deciding  as 
to  the  recaptors'  right  to  the  property  (/).    And  if  the  person 


(/)  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Bob.  49 ;  The  San  Franofloo,  Edw.  279. 

iff)  The  Walsingham  Packet,  2  Bob.  77. 

(A)  L'Actif,  Edw.  186. 

(t)  The  Horatio,  6  Bob.  320. 

(k)  The  Ceylon,  1  Dods.  106. 

(I)  The  Nostra  Signora  del  Bosario,  3  Bob.  10 ;  The  Ceylon,  ntpra. 
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directing  the  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service  be 
invested  with  a  fair  semblance  of  authority,  the  Court  will 
presume  due  authomation  (m). 

The  rule  of  postliminy  does  not  apply  where  the  cause  of 
the  original  capture  has  been  a  breach  solely  of  municipal 
regulations.  "  The  seizure  and  condemnation  in  time  of 
I^eace/'  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Jeunc  Voyageur  («),  "  wiU 
have  the  effect  of  working  an  entire  defeasance  of  the  British 
title;  and  a  ship  must  be  condemned  to  the  captor,  as  pro- 
perty of  the  enemy,  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  prize." 
The  vessel  had  been  confiscated  during  peace,  and  sold  to  a 
French  subject ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  she  fell  into  the 
possession  of  British  captors. 

If  a  British  vessel  be  captured,  lawfully  condemned,  and 
sold  to  a  neutral,  and  the  neutral  purchaser  become,  owing  to 
subsequent  hostilities,  an  enemy  subject,  and  the  vessel  then 
he  captured  by  the  British,  she  will  be  held,  as  in  the  case  of 
The  Purimma  Conception  (o),  to  have  become  the  rightful  pro- 
I)erty  of  an  enemy,  and  so  not  tlie  subject  of  restoration  to 
the  original  British  owner.  For  if  a  neutral  purchase  a 
vessel  lawfully  condemned,  his  title  is  secured,  and  that  of 
the  original  owner  is  divested. 

If  a  treaty  of  peace  makes  no  provision  relative  to  cap- 
tured property,  it  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  holders,  the 
right  of  postliminium  ceasing  to  operate  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  And  the  circumstance  that  such  property  has  come 
into  possession  of  the  holder  improperly — as,  for  example,  by 
illegal  condemnation — ^will  not  affect  the  position  (p). 


(ffl)  The  Georgiana,  1  Dods.  397. 

(n)  5  Bob.  1. 

(o)  6  Bob.  46. 

{p)  The  Sophie,  6  Bob.  138. 

O.  K 
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Salvage. — If  a  British-owned  vessel  be  recaptured  from  the 
enemy  by  subjects  of  this  country,  it  has,  subject  to  the  above 
exceptions,  to  be  restored,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  its 
original  owners.  But  the  original  owners,  although  entitled 
to  claim  restitution  of  the  property,  are  none  the  less  under 
the  obligation  to  compensate  the  recaptors  for  their  meri- 
torious services ;  money  so  earned  or  paid  being  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  "salvage."  By  the  Naval  Prire 
Act,  1864  (q),  s.  40,  it  is  provided  that  property  recaptured 
by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owner  "  on  his  paying  as  prize  salvage  one-eighth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  prize,  to  be  decreed  and  ascertained  by  the  Comt, 
or  such  sum  not  exceeding  one-eighth  part  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  prize,  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the 
owner  and  the  recaptors,  and  approved  by  order  of  the 
Court:  provided  that  where  the  recapture  is  made  under 
circumstances  of  special  difficulty  or  danger,  the  Prize  Court 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  to  the  recaptors  as  prize  salvage 
a  larger  part  than  one-eighth  part,  but  not  exceeding  in 
any  case  one-fourth  part  of  the  value  of  the  prize.  Provided 
also,  that  where  a  ship,  after  being  so  taken,  is  set  forth  or 
used  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies  as  a  ship  of  war,  this 
provision  for  restitution  shall  not  apply,  and  the  ship  shall 
be  adjudicated  on  as  in  other  cases  of  prize."  This  enact- 
ment, it  will  be  noticed,  makes  no  reference  to  the  case  where 
the  vessel  recaptured  was,  when  originally  captured,  engftged 
in  illegal  trade. 

In  the  London  Oazette  of  28th  March,  1854,  is  published 
the  British  Prize  Proclamation,  which  makes  detailed  pro* 
vision  for  the  apportionment  of  prize  money  amongst  the 
various  officers  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  effecting 
a  capture.     The  1864  Prize  Act  provides  for  the  case  of 


[q)   Vide  Appendix. 
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joint  capture,  appraisement  of  property  salved,  prooeedings 
by  captors,  &c.,  and  deals  with  the  various  questions  arising 
out  of  capture  generally.  Sect.  41  provides  that  recaptured 
Tesaels  shall,  with  consent  of  the  recaptors,  be  allowed  to 
proceed  on  their  voyage,  and  deals  with  the  award  and 
enforcement  of  salvage  in  case  of  non-return  of  the  vessel  to 
a  port  in  the  United  Elingdom.  The  recaptors  may,  tmder 
the  same  section,  permit  the  master  to  discharge  and  dispose 
of  the  cargo  before  adjudication.  At  one  time,  if  a  vessel  was 
captured,  recaptured,  captured  again,  and  again  recaptured, 
the  interest  in  the  prize  was  held  to  be  vested  wholly  in  the 
recaptors.  The  1864  Prize  Act,  however,  contains  no  such 
exception  in  favour  of  second  recaptors.  In  The  Charlotte 
Croom  (r),  it  was  decided  that  where  a  ship  has  been  captured, 
recaptured,  captured  again  and  condemned,  but  is  finally 
released,  the  recaptors'  right  to  salvage  is  still  existent. 

It  was  decided  in  T/ie  Belle  («)  that,  in  the  event  of  a  hired 
transport  being  recaptured  by  a  ship  of  war,  no  salvage  is 
due.  But  in  the  Act  of  1864  no  such  provision  appears.  A 
coQToying  vessel  is  entitled  to  salvage,  though  the  recapture 
immediately  succeed  the  capture  {t). 

If  a  vessel  be  captured  and  condenmed  and  sold  to  a 
neutral  purchaser,  the  legal  sentence  of  condemnation  is  by 
the  general  practice  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  one  of 
the  title-deeds  of  the  vessel.  But  if  the  condemnation  be 
made  by  an  improper  tribunal,  and  the  vessel  be  recaptured, 
the  Court  will  refuse  to  recognise  the  title  of  the  neutral 
purchaser,  and  will  decree  restitution  to  the  British  owners 
on  payment  of  the  usual  salvage  {u).    If  a  neutral  vessel  be 

(r)  1  Dod.  192. 
(t)  Edw.  66. 

(0  The  Wight,  5  Rob.  316. 

(«)  The  Flad  Oyen,  1  Bob.  135 ;  Nostra  Signora  de  los  Aogelos,  3  Bob. 
287.     Vidf  also  The  Cosmopolite,  3  Bob.  333. 

K  2 
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Beized  by  the  subjects  of  a  coxmtry  with  which  Grreat  Britfidn 
is  at  war,  and  be  recaptured  by  a  British  vessel,  salvage  will 
or  will  not  be  payable  by  the  neutral,  according  to  whether 
the  vessel  would  or  would  not  be  subject  to  condemnation  by 
a  competent  prize  court  of  the  captors.     The  principle  on 
which  this  practice  is  based  is  that  a  neutral  vessel  ought  to 
be  respected  by  all  nations,  and,  if  unjustly  seized  by  one 
belligerent,  the  other  should  not  be  an  accomplice  to  and 
seek  to  profit  by  the  injustice.     But  if  the  original  capture 
would  in  all  probability,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  be 
followed  by  condemnation,   then  the  recaptors  are  fairly 
entitled  to  be  recompensed  for  their  meritorious  services  in 
effecting  the  recapture  (r).     In  decreeing  salvage  in   Ute 
War  Onskatiy  a  neutral  vessel  recaptured  from  the  French, 
Sir  W.  Scott  said  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  not 
the  modem  practice  of  the  law  of  nations  to  grant  salvage  on 
recapture  of  neutral  vessels,  on  the  principle  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  neutral  would  presumably  be  restored  on  adjudication, 
no  essential  service  was  rendered  to  him  by  the  recaptors. 
But  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  present  war  it  was  notorious  to 
all  Europe  that  a  constant  struggle  was  being  maintained 
between  the  governing  powers  of  France  and  its  maritime 
tribimals  which  should  most  outrage  the  rights  of  neutral 
property,  the  one  by  its  decrees,  the  other  by  its  decisions, 
the  liberation  of  neutral  property  had  been  deemed,  even  in 
the  Courts  of  the  neutrals  themselves,  a  most  substantial 
benefit  conferred  upon  them,  in  a  delivery  from  danger 
against  which  no  clearness  and  innocence  of  conduct  could 
have  afforded  any  protection.    And  that  when  such  lawless 
and  irregular  practices  ceased,  the  rule  of  paying  salvage  for 
the  liberation  of  neutral  property  must  cease  likewise. 

(r)  The  Carlotta,  5  Rob.  64 ;  The  Eleonora  Gatharina,  4  Rob.  166 ;  The 
War  Onskan,  2  Rob.  299 ;  The  Huntress,  6  Rob.  104 ;  The  Samsoiii  ihii, 
410  ;  The  Barbara,  3  Rob.  171 ;  The  Cygnet,  2  Dods.  299. 
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In  Hie  Barbara  (ar),  where  a  neutral  ship  had  been  recap- 
tured from  the  Spaniards,  the  Comi  declined  to  discuas  the 
principle  whether  salvage  was  due,  the  recaptors  having  been 
guilty  of  the  irregularity  of  making  a  private  settlement  with 
the  asserted  owners,  and  having  thus  forfeited  the  right  to 
demand  the  aid  of  the  Court. 

A  neutral  vessel  recaptured  may,  if  necessary  for  her 
protection,  be  armed  and  equipped  for  purposes  of  defence, 
and  if  she  be  lost  or  damaged  while  resisting  the  enemy,  no 
claim  for  compensation  will  lie  against  the  recaptors  {y). 

The  absence  of  intention  to  effect  a  recovery  of  captured 
property  cannot  be  pleaded  by  the  owners  of  the  property 
as  a  reason  for  non-payment  of  salvage,  if  the  recovery  be 
the  immediate  and  necessary  result  of  the  service  rendered  (s). 
Bnt  the  mere  stopping  a  vessel  from  going  into  an  enemy's 
port  does  not  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  salvage  {a). 

The  1864  Prize  Act  declares  that  prizes  captured  by  ships 
other  than  warships  shall,  on  condemnation,  belong  to  Her 
Majesty.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  if  special 
circmnstances  should  in  any  such  case  appear  to  warrant  it, 
a  petition  for  salvage  would  be  favourably  considered  (b). 

In  cases  of  salvage  by  merchant  ships,  the  master  and  crew 
are,  in  strictness,  to  be  regarded  as  the  salvors,  though  the 
owners  are  entitled  to  equitable  consideration  in  respect  of 
damage  or  risk  accruing  to  their  property  owing  to  the 
operation  (r). 

A  capture  made  by  a  naval  force  in  a  river,  130  miles  from 
its  mouth,  was  held  by  the  United  States  Courts  to  be  a 

{x)  3  Bob.  171. 

(y)  The  Swift,  1  Act.  1. 

[z)  The  Progresii,  Edw.  211. 

[a]  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gall.  293. 

[b]  The  Helen,  3  Rob.  224  ;  The  Haase,  1  Rob.  286  ;  The  Amor  Parentum, 
xhid.  303.     Vide  ako  p.  136,  infra, 

[e]  The  San  Bernardo,  1  Rob.  178. 
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<».pture  upon  "  inland  waters,"  and,  therefore,  not  to  Iw 
regarded  as  a  maritime  capture  {d).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  by  the  same  Courts  held  that  property  seized  in  a  ware- 
house by  gunboats  which  had  entered  a  river  in  the  enemy^s 
country  was  maritime  prize  (e). 

Formerly,  whereas  the  salvage  due  to  public  vessels  was 
one-eighth,  non-commissioned  vessels  received  one-sixth,  on 
the  groimd  that  the  officers  and  crews  of  public  vessels 
sacrificed  no  time  of  their  own,  and  did  not  jeopardize,  in 
the  case  of  the  vessel,  their  own  private  property. 

If  a  vessel  be  purchased  from  the  captors  for  the  purpoee 
of  returning  her  to  the  owners,  salvage  is  due  from  the 
latter, — or  so  it  was  decided  in  The  Henry  (/).  But  such 
a  purchase  from  the  enemy  by  a  British  subject  would  now 
presumably  come  within  the  prohibition  against  ransom  (^), 
and  would,  consequently,  be  illegal.  Freight,  of  course,  has 
to  contribute  to  salvage,  as  well  as  the  ship  and  cargo  (A). 
The  valuation  of  property  recaptured  has  for  purposes 
of  salvage  to  be  assessed  at  the  place  of  restitution,  and  not 
of  recapture  (/). 

Ee-captors  may,  in  addition  to  salvage  in  the  nature  of 
prize-money,  also  become  entitled  to  ordinary  marine  salvage. 
As,  for  instance,  if  after  the  recapture  the  vessel  be  in 
distress,  from  which  she  is  succoured  and  preserved  owing 
to  their  meritorious  services  (y).  In  The  Franklin  [k)  the 
vessel  had  been  captured  on  the  suspicion— reasonable,  hut, 

(rf)  The  Cotton  Plant,  10  Wall.  577. 

(e)  1,263  Bag»  Rice,  Blatch,  Pr,  Ca,  211. 

(/)  Edw.  192. 

{^)   Vide  p.  296,  infra. 

(A)  The  Dorothy  Foster,  6  Rob.  88. 

(0  The  Progress,  Edw.  210,  222. 

(>)  The  Louisa,  1  Dods.  317. 

(k)  4  Rob.  147. 
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as  it  turned  out,  erroneous — that  she  was  intending  to  deliver 
her  cargo  at  an  enemy's  port.  She  was,  however,  declared 
by  the  master  to  have  been,  in  fact,  forced  to  proceed  to  the 
nearest  port  on  account  of  her  leaky  condition  ;  and  on  this 
the  captors  pleaded  a  claim  for  salvage.  If  the  vessel  had 
not  been  seized  by  them,  they  said,  she  would  have  been 
coniSscated  by  the  enemy.  They  also  claimed  as  for  a  marine 
salvage,  as  they  had  carried  the  vessel  (alleged  to  be  leaky) 
into  Jersey.  The  Court  held  that,  the  vessel  being  neither 
actually  nor  virtually  within  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  no 
military  salvage  was  due.  She  had  not  arrived  at  the 
enemy's  port :  as  well  might  salvage  be  claimed  for  giving 
the  first  intimation  of  a  war.  As  to  the  marine  salvage,  it 
was  one  of  no  high  merit.  He  could  not,  however,  say  that 
no  service  had  been  rendered,  and  he  therefore  awarded  500/., 
— ^the  appraised  value  of  the  property  being  30,000/. 

In  The  Gage{l),  where  a  vessel  captured  by  a  French 
privateer  had  been  abandoned  by  her  and  subsequently 
picked  up  at  sea,  with  a  fire  burning  in  her  cabin,  the  Court 
held  the  case  not  to  fall  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Prize 
Act,  and  decreed  a  special  salvage. 

If  after  capture  a  vessel  be  rescued  by  her  own  crew,  or  by 
such  of  them  as  are  left  on  board,  they  are  entitled  to 
salvage.  The  crew  are  not  bound  by  their  general  duty  as 
mariners  to  attempt  a  rescue ;  and  if  they  by  their  voluntary 
act  successfully  undertake  such  a  meritorious  service,  they 
are  to  be  compensated  (m)-  But  if  a  captured  vessel  makes 
her  escape  owing  to  the  captors  having  allowed  her  own 
officers  and  crew  to  continue  in  charge,  this  is  not  for  salvage 
purposes  to  be  deemed  a  rescue  (w).     (The  subject  of  Bescue 

(I)  6  Hob.  273. 

(«)  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  271 ;  The  Dispatch,  3  Rob.  278. 

(fi)  The  Pennsylvania,  1  Act.  33. 
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is  further  dealt  with  on  p.  216,  tw/ra,  xinder  the  general  head 
Belligerent  Eights  against  Neutrals.) 

In  The  Abigail  (o),  where  a  capture  had  been  effected  by  a 
non-commissioned  privateer,  the  proceeds  were  condemned 
as  a  droit  of  Admiralty.  In  The  Haase  {p)y  however— 
another  case  of  seizure  by  non-commissioned  captors — ^the 
whole  proceeds,  condemned  as  droit  of  Admiralty,  were 
awarded  to  the  captors  in  consequence  of  their  meritorious 
services  and  the  loss  of  voyage  entailed  upon  them  by  their 
action.  In  The  Mehtnane  (g),  where  a  capture  had  been 
effected  by  a  boat  hired  by  a  king's  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  homeward-bound  seamen,  the  prize  was  con- 
demned as  a  droit  of  Admiralty,  the  boat  having  no 
commission  or  authority  from  the  Admiralty  [qq). 

In  The  Racehorse  (r),  Sir  W.  Scott  remarked : — "  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  charter  parties  do  not  contain 
provisions  for  the  case  of  capture  and  recapture ;  it  is  an 
accident  that  frequently  occurs  "  (s). 

The  instructions  furnished  to  Lloyd's  agents  impress  upon 
the  agents  the  obligation  to  prevent  the  sale  of  recaptured 
vessels  at  foreign  ports  for  the  purpose  of  payment  of 
salvage.  The  salvage  is,  wherever  practicable,  to  be  adjusted 
without  such  sale,  in  order  that  the  vessel  may  proceed  with 
her  cargo  to  the  port  of  destination.  And  in  the  event  of 
any  salvage  proceeds  finding  their  way  into  the  agent's 
possession,  the  money  is  to  be  remitted  to  Lloyd's  for  distri- 
bution amongst  the  parties  entitled  to  it. 


(o)  4  Rob.  72. 
(p)  1  Rob.  286. 
(q)  6  Rob.  41. 

(qq)   Vide  also  caaes  cited  p.  133,  supra, 
(r)   Vide  p.  426,  infra. 

{»)  The  subject  of  the  pajment  of  freight  in  such  cases  is  diactissed  below, 
tub  Effect  of  War  on  Contract,  p.  412. 
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Lmnuiee. 


The  word  salvage,  like  the  word  insurer,  is  used  in  two  distinct 
and  opposite  senses.  On  the  one  hand,  it  means  a  sum  of  money 
payable  to  persons  who  have  saved  the  ship  from  loss ;  on  the 
other,  it  means  the  property  or  proceeds  of  property  which  may 
remain  after  a  loss  has  been  incurred.  As  regards  salvage  in 
the  former  sense,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  wherever  the 
underwriters  are  liable  for  a  loss,  they  are  liable  for  charges 
incurred  in  averting  the  same.  Therefore,  if  the  property 
insured  be  captured,  and  the  owners,  in  order  to  regain  possession 
of  it,  have  to  pay  salvage  to  recaptors,  such  a  payment,  unless 
the  risk  of  capture  be  excluded  by  the  policy,  gives  rise  to  a 
claim  against  underwriters.  The  salvage  must,  however  (t),  have 
been  properly  ascertained  and  paid  by  the  assured. 

As  regards  salvage  in  the  sense  of  proceeds,  an  instance  may 
he  mentioned  of  a  so-called  salvage  of  a  very  exceptional  kind 
which  attached  to  goods  in  vessels  destroyed  by  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Alabama,  Part  of  the  compensation  paid  by  the  British 
Government  imder  the  Geneva  award  (m)  was  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  any 
deficiencies  as  between  the  actual  and  the  insured  values  of 
property  so  destroyed.  This  difference  was,  in  Burnand  v. 
Rodocanachi  (r),  claimed  from  the  assured  by  the  underwriters, 
who  had  paid  as  for  a  total  loss  of  certain  goods  in  respect  of 
which  this  compensation  had  been  received.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, decided  against  this  claim,  on  the  ground  that  defendant 
had  received  the  money  under  the  Act  of  Congress  and  judg- 
ment of  the  American  Court  expressly  to  keep  it  for  himself,  and 
not  to  pay  it  over  to  the  plaintiff  (y). 


(0  Amonld's  Inace.,  6th  ed.,  779. 

(h)  Vide  p.  364,  infra. 

(i)  L.  B.  7  App.  Gases,  House  of  Lords,  333. 

(y)  The  following  clause  is  sometimes  used  in  marine  policies  on  vessels 
chartered  by  the  government  during  hostilities : — 

**To  include  war  risk,  hut  all  money  received  from  H.  M.  Government  as 
compensation  for  value  of  ship  if  lost  or  captured  to  be  treated  as  salvage  *' : 
Owen*fl  Marine  Insce.  Notes  and  Clauses,  2nd  ed.  p.  100. 
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The  Bombardment  of  Seaboard  Towns. 


According  to  first  principles,  the  individual  is,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  so  identified  with  the  government  to  which 
he  is  subject,  that  acts  of  aggression  or  reprisal  which  may 
lawfully  be  exercised  against  his  government,  may  equally 
be  put  in  force  against  himself.  He  may  be  slain  or  im- 
prisoned wherever  found.  But  as  the  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religious  sentiment  have  gathered  force,  the  crudeness 
of  this  original  principle  has  been  greatly  toned  down  in 
practice.  So  that  at  the  present  day  it  is,  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  non- 
combatant  individual,  so  long  as  he  stands  aloof,  will  be 
allowed  to  go  unharmed,  and  that  his  property  will  not  be 
seized  or  destroyed,  imless  as  a  measure  of  necessity  or  safety 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  forces.  It  is,  indeed,  nowadays, 
nothing  imcommon  for  an  invading  force  to  tender  payment 
for  supplies  gathered  from  residents  in  the  hostile  country 
traversed,  and  this  practice,  to  whatever  motives  it  may  be 
attributed,  seems  destined  to  be  in  time  regarded  as  a  rule 
binding  on  civilized  nations.  Therefore,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  rights  or  usages  sanctioned  or  tolerated  under  le^s 
mature  conditions  of  civilization,  it  must  now,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  be  taken  as  a  recognised  principle  of 
modem  warfare,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  non-com- 
batants are  to  be  respected ;  and  any  nation  wantonly,  and 
without  valid  reason,  burning  or  destroying  defenceless  cities, 
would  undoubtedly  become  the  object  of  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world  at  large. 
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This  is  no  doubt  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well- 
established  principle  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  aim  and 
object  of  a  belligerent  is  to  force  his  adversary  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  that  he  is  justified  in  taking  such  measures  as 
may,  by  creating  panic,  dismay,  and  loss,  incline  the  foe  to 
eome  to  terms.  The  application  of  this  principle  would 
ficarcely  justify  a  belligerent  in  wantonly  bombarding  an 
unfortified  town ;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  evident  that  a 
hostile  fleet,  finding  a  wealthy  and  important  seaboard  town 
of  the  enemy  at  the  moment  without  its  defences,  would  not 
be  held  justified  in  demanding  money  or  supplies  from  such 
a  town,  under  penalty  of  bombardment  in  case  of  refusal  (2). 

During  the  great  maritime  war  which  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  this  question  does  not  seem 
to  have  arisen.  Seaboard  towns,  such  as  now  exist,  for  ex- 
ample, along  our  own  south-eastern  coast-line,  were  com- 
paratively unknown,  their  growth  since  then  being  almost 
entirely  due  to  facilities  of  commimication  afforded  by  the 
railways.  Owing  to  the  great  range  and  power  of  modem 
projectiles,  these  seaboard  towns  are  probably  incapable  of 
defence  against  bombardment,  except  by  warships;  and,  should 


(z)  *'A  ship  at  4,000  or  5,000  yards  range  is  so  insignificant  an  object 
that  she  need  fear  no  sort  of  fire  from  the  shore  at  her ;  whilst  the  town 
aimed  at  is  a  very  large  target  indeed.  But  two  jokes  which  are  current 
amongnt  naval  and  military  men  give  a  point  to  the  modem  ideas  of 
bomhardment,  which  nothing  else  rivals.  It  is  said  that  ships  intending  to 
bombard  will  shelter  themselves  under  the  curvature  of  the  earth ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  one  of  the  ships  in  the  late  manoeuvres  laid  her  guns 
'  W.S.W.  by  compass,  eight  and  a  quarter  miles,'  for  a  large  inland  town." 
—Edinhurgh  Beview,  October,  1888,  p.  473. 

Bat  if  the  above  be  jokes,  a  note  in  the  Tifne»  of  26th  December,  1888, 
imder  the  head  '*  Monster  Russian  Guns,"  would  seem  to  invest  them  with 
a  »pice  of  reality.  For  the  note  attributes  to  the  weapons  referred  to  a  range 
of  over  thirteen  miles,  and  remarks  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  range  '*  the 
fire  of  the  guns  can  only  be  directed  by  the  map,  the  object  fired  at  being  out 
of  Bight." 
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the  enemy  succeed  in  bringing  his  naval  forces  near  one  of 
such  towns,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  defending  fleet, 
the  temptation  to  turn  the  opportunity  to  solid  advantage 
might,  perhaps,  not  be  resisted.  That  such  a  contingency  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  outside  the  range  of  the  contingencies 
or  conditions  of  modem  naval  warfare,  may  not  unreasonably 
be  inferred  from  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
British  fleet  during  the  naval  war-game  which  took  place 
between  two  opposing  fleets  in  the  summer  of  J  888.  Pro- 
fessor Holland,  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
29th  August  in  that  year,  whilst  protesting  against  what  he 
describes  as  this  "  buccaneering  precedent,"  remarks,  that 
"  It  should  be  remembered  that  operations  conducted  with 
the  apparent  approval  of  the  highest  naval  authorities,  and 
letters  in  the  Twies  from  distinguished  admirals,  are,  in 
truth,  the  stuff  that  public  opinion,  and,  in  particular,  that 
department  of  public  opinion  known  as '  international  law,*  is 
made  of."  Concluding,  he  observes  that  "  We  are  as  yet  far 
from  having  disposed  of  the  comparatively  simple  question 
as  to  the  operations  which  may  be  properly  undertaken  by  a 
naval  squadron  against  an  undefended  seaboard."  On  the 
question  of  precedent,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  in  1866 
the  city  of  Valparaiso,  which  was  left  absolutely  undefended, 
was  bombarded  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  after  a  delay — conceded 
by  the  Spanish  admiral,  it  is  stated,  on  the  representations 
of  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet  then  off  the  port— had 
been  granted  in  order  to  give  the  inhabitants  time  to  with- 
draw. 

It  is  true  that  the  delegates  of  all  the  States  of  Europe 
laid  it  down,  inter  aiiay  at  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874, 
assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Hussia,  that 
open  or  undefended  towns  cannot  be  attacked  or  bombarded; 
but  such  irresponsible  expressions  of  opinion  or  sentiment  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  binding  upon  any  one.     Lord  Derby, 
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indeed,  writing  on  the  subject  of  this  Conference,  declared 
that  "  A  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  has  con- 
vinced her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  is  their  duty  firmly 
to  repudiate,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  any 
future  war,  any  project  for  altering  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  upon  which  this  country  has  hitherto  acted;  and, 
above  all,  to  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  facilitate  aggressive  wars  and  to 
paralyse  the  patriotic  efforts  of  an  invaded  people  "  (a). 

The  Timex^  treating  on  this  subject  (6),  writes  as  follows  : 
"  The  rules  of  international  law  are  singularly  precarious 
agreements,  observable  just  so  long  as  it  may  suit  the 
strongest  nations  to  observe  them,  and  not  a  moment  longer. 
It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  Admiral  Aube,  a  French 
oflScer  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  afterwards  for  a  con- 
siderable time  Minister  of  Marine,  published  in  the  Revue  dea 
Deux  Maudes  an  article  in  which  he  laid  it  down  that  France, 
in  any  future  war  with  a  country  like  England,  would  make 
at  once  for  the  coast  towns,  and  either  bombard  them  without 
mercy  or  hold  them  to  heavy  ransom."  And  Admiral  De 
Horsey,  writing  to  the  same  journal  {c) ,  expresses  liimself  thus : 
"  A  state  of  war,  I  venture  to  maintain,  not  only  warrants, 
but  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  to  do  everything  in  his 
jjower,  consistent  with  humanity  and  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
to  induce  his  enemy  to  sue  for  peace.  Few  will  deny  the 
above  brief  definition  of  a  belligerent's  duty,  and  if  that  be 
granted,  it  is  obvious  that  in  pursuance  of  this  object  every- 
thing belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  afloat  or  on  land, 
which  can  afford  shelter,  means  of  repair,  aid  or  subsistence 
to  hifl  forces,  is  subject  to  capture  or  destruction ;  and  that 

r  __    ,  --■■■!  ^^^1  ■ 

(a)  This  efxpresmon  of  sentiment  is  interesting  in  conj  auction  with  any 
consideration  of  the  novelties  formulated  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
{h)  10th  August,  1888. 
(0  25th  August,  1888. 
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rioh  towns  are  liable  to  reasonable  ransom,  and,  in  default  of 
compliance,  to  bombardment.  This  appears  to  be  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  war,  in  order  to  make  it  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive,  and  to  render  so  terrible  a  scourge  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence. .  .  .  What  towns  should  be  subjected  to  ransom^ 
and  what  ransom  would  be  reasonable,  are  matters  which 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  humanity  of  the  commander 
at  the  time — of  course,  under  general  instructions  from  his 
government.** 

So  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  whole  question  of  bom- 
bardment of  seaboard  towns  must  be  considered  open ;  and, 
unless  meantime  dealt  with  by  international  treaty,  or  other- 
wise determined,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed  that  in 
the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  naval  hostilities  in  the  future, 
the  example  of  the  peaceful  British  naval  manoeuvres  already 
referred  to  will,  should  occasion  arise  for  following  it,  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  to  be  observed  in  actual  war. 
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Inrarance, — Fire. 

The  ordinaiy  form  of  fire  policy  excludes  the  risk  of  loss  or 
injuiy  caused  by  enemies  or  hostilities,  by  the  following  or 
similar  words : — 

"This  policy  does  not  cover  ....  any  loss  or  damage  occa- 
sioned by  or  in  consequence  of  inyasion,  foreign  enemy,  hostilities, 
riot,  ciyil  commotion,  or  earthquakes." 


The  Bight  to  Bombard  Seaboard  Towns  is  the  last  of 
the  direct  belligerent  rights  against  the  enemy  scheduled  on 
p.  36,  supra.  The  rights  next  demanding  consideration  are 
those  indirect  rights  which  consist  in  prohibiting  neutrals 
from  carrying  supplies  to  the  enemy,  and  generaUy  from 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  neutrality  which  are 
by  tbe  common  law  of  nations  to  be  observed  by  neutral 
powers.  Let  ns  now  proceed,  to  classify  these  indirect  rights 
under  the  head  "  Belligerent  Bights  against  Neutrals." 
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Visit  and. Search. 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  one  of  great  antiquity, 
having  apparently  been  commonly  recognised  so  far  back  as 
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the  twelfth  centiiiy.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  right  of 
maritime  capture  be  admitted,  the  precedent  right  of  visit  and 
search  must  also  be  admitted.  For  how  otherwise  can  it  be 
ascertained  whether  a  merchant  ship  really  belongs  to  the 
country  whose  flag  she  is  flying  ;  or  that  she  is  engaged  on 
a  legitimate  voyage  or  in  a  legitimate  trade ;  or  that  no  part 
of  her  cargo  is  confiscable  under  the  law  of  nations  ?  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  incontestable  right  founded  on  necessity,  and  one 
which  has  survived  all  attempts  to  dispute  or  deny  it.  As 
was  observed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  well-known  case  of  The 
SirvdUh  Con  coy  y  to  be  referred  to  presently,  even  those  who 
contend  for  the  inadmissible  rule  that  "  free  ships  make  (by 
the  law  of  nations)  free  goods,"  must  admit  the  exercise  of 
the  right  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  ships 
are  free  or  not.  The  right  may,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  by 
treaty,  but  any  such  special  conventions  will  doubtless 
confine  themselves  to  the  mode  in  which  the  right  is  to  be 
exercised,  and  will  not  operate  as  its  renunciation  or  abandon- 
ment. For  it  is  difficult  to  Ece  how  any  nation  which  main- 
tains the  right  to  effect  maritime  capture  can  abandon  the 
necessarily  antecedent  right  of  visit  and  examination.  The 
right  of  visit  and  search  is  distinctly  a  war  right,  though 
there  are  apparently  cases  in  which  the  right  of  visit  may  be 
exercised  in  time  of  peace, — as,  for  example,  on  suspicion  of 
piracy,  of  breaking  revenue  laws,  and  of  aiding  rebels ;  and 
special  treaty  provisions  have  been  made  respecting  it,  with  a 
view  to  enforcement  of  the  international  provisions  against 
the  slave  trade.  At  one  time  the  British  Government  drew 
a  distinction  between  the  right  of  visit,  to  which  it  laid  claim 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  right  of  search.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  however,  declined  to  recognise  such  a 
distinction,  arguing  that  the  right  of  visit,  logically  con- 
sidered, practically  carried  with  it  the  right  of  search.  This 
difference  of  view  arose   out  of  the  British  endeavours  to 

0.  L 
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suppress  the  trade  in  slaves  on  the  African  coast,  but  it  was 
apparently  ultimately  overcome  by  the  formulation  of 
special  provisions  to  meet  the  case.  That  these  two  rights  are 
technically  different,  and  that  the  right  of  visit  does  not  of 
necessity  involve  the  right  to  search,  seems  evident.  But 
whether  they  should  by  the  law  of  nations  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether distinct,  or  as  practically  indistinguishable,  appears  to 
be  unsettled.  Twiss  makes  a  distinction  between  the  right  of 
visit  and  the  right  of  external  inspection,  which  he  terms  the 
right  of  approach  {a).  No  such  right  as  the  latter,  however, 
appears  ever  to  have  been  either  asserted  or  denied  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  seeing  that  the  high  seas  are  the 
property  of  no  one,  and  that  all  have  an  equal  right  to  their 
free  use,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  question  as  to  the  right 
of  one  vessel  to  approach  as  closely  to  another  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  safe  and  unimpeded  navigation  of  both. 
At  the  same  time,  as  he  indicates,  the  right  of  approach  rests 
upon  a  different  footiug  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
hostilities ;  and  an  approach  which  in  the  former  case  would 
pass  unnoticed  might  in  the  latter  be  regarded  by  the  vessel 
approached  as  evidence  of  a  design  to  effect  a  capture,  and, 
therefore,  to  justify  the  initiation  of  hostile  defensive  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  right  of  search  exists  only  as  against  private  vessels 
and  not  against  ships  of  war.  The  proposition  that  pubhc 
warships  are,  as  such,  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  beyond 
that  of  the  sovereign  power  to  which  they  belong,  has  been 
uniformly  conceded.  It  is  less  obvious  whether  war  vessels, 
though  exempt  from  search,  are  equally  exempt  from  the 
right  of  visit ;  but  presimiably,  if  a  vessel's  public  character 
be  manifest  it  would  be  unlawful  to  claim  the  right  of  visit 


(a)  Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War,  pp.  179,  ISO. 
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agauist  her.  This  exemption  does  not,  however,  exist  in 
favour  of  privateers,  for  the  right  of  a  vessel  to  sail  under 
this  title  can  only  be  verified  by  visit  and  inspection  of  her 
commander's  commission  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  right  of  visit  and  search  is 
supported  by  the  accepted  nsage  of  centuries,  and  is  clearly 
iu  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  common  law  of  nations, 
several  attempts  have  been  made  in  European  history  to  resist 
it.  Thus,  in  1780,  Bussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  some 
inferior  States,  entered  into  a  league  of  armed  neutrality — in 
reality  against  England,  but  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  principle  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods," 
and  that  the  neutral  flag  should  exclude  the  right  of  search. 
The  British  Government  at  once  declared  their  intention  to 
resist,  and  persistently  resisted,  this  attempt  to  introduce  by 
force  a  new  code  of  maritime  law,  inconsistent  with  England's 
maritime  rights,  and  hostile  to  her  interests.  In  1799  this 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  was 
manifested  in  a  sufficiently  marked  manner.  War  was  at 
that  time  prevailing  between  this  country  and  France,  and  a 
convoy  of  Swedish  vessels  was  encountered  by  a  British 
squadron.  This  squadron  having  proposed  to  exercise  the 
right  of  search  over  the  vessels  under  convoy,  the  convoying 
Swedish  war  ship  interposed,  and  refused  to  allow  the  search. 
Whereupon,  without  further  ado,  the  squadron  captured  the 
whole  fleet  under  convoy,  and  brought  the  vessels  in  for 
adjudication.  The  case  of  Tlie  Maria  (ft),  one  of  the  fleet,  was 
heard  before  Sir  W.  Scott,  who  affirmed  the  right  of  visit 
and  search  in  regard  to  merchant  ships  as  being  an  in- 
contestable right  of  a  belligerent,  and  he  decreed  condemnation 
for  contravention  of  the  right  (c). 

(ft)  1  Rob.  340. 

(e)  For  a  review  of  the  oonaequenoes  of  Keaistanoe  to  Visit  and  Searoh, 
Tide  p.  212,  infra, 
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That  Great  Britain  was  determined  at  all  costs  to  resist  any 
such  obnoxious  pretension  as  the  foregoing,  was  suffidentiy 
obvious,  her  action  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  being 
evidence,  as  Wheaton  aptly  expresses  it,  of  an  intention  to 
throw  down  the  glove  to  all  the  world.  But,  notwithstanding, 
in  the  wars  ensuing  on  the  French  Revolution,  a  second  armed 
neutrality  was  formed  between  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Prussia,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Baltic  Confederacy,"  in 
which  the  former  pretensions  were  revived.  The  confederacy 
agreed  that  a  declaration  by  oflGlcers  in  charge  of  a  convoy 
that  the  vessels  under  convoy  had  no  contraband  on  board, 
should  exclude  the  right  of  visit  and  search.  The  league 
was,  however,  met  by  such  prompt  and  vigorous  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Gfreat  Britain  that  it  was  rendered  abortive, 
and  the  right  of  search  became  on  all  hands  admitted  to  the 
fullest  extent.  As  a  result,  a  convention  was,  in  1801,  settled 
between  this  country  and  Russia,  to  which  the  other  northern 
powers  subsequently  acceded,  providing  (d)  (1)  that  the  right 
of  search  should  only  be  exercised  by  war-ships,  and  should 
not  extend  to  privateers ;  (2)  That  the  owners  of  merchantmen 
should,  before  being  allowed  to  sail  under  convoy,  produce 
to  the  commander  of  the  convoy  passports  and  certificates ; 

(3)  That  the  convoy  and  merchant  ships  should  keep  out  of 
cannon-shot,  if  possible,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  search  a  boat  should  be  sent  by  the  belligerent  to  the  convoy ; 

(4)  That  no  search  should  be  made  if  the  papers  were  in  form 
and  there  was  no  good  motive  for  suspicion ;  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  commander  of  the  convoy  was  to  detain  the 
merchantman  for  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  search,  which  was 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers  selected  by  the  com- 
manders of  both  war-ships ;  (5)  If  there  appeared  sufficient 
reason  for  making  further  search,  notification  of  the  intention 

(rf)   Vide  Gobbett's  Leading  Cases,  p.  249. 
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to  do  80  was  to  be  made  to  the  oommander  of  the  oonyoy,  the 
lat;t6r  having  the  right  to  appoint  an  officer  and  to  remain  on 
board  and  assist  at  the  examination ;  the  merchant  ship  in 
snch  ease  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  port  of  the  belligerent,  and  the  search  to  be 
made  with  all  possible  despatch;  (6)  If  a  merchantman 
under  convoy  should  be  detained  without  sufficient  cause,  the 
commander  of  the  visiting  ship  not  only  to  be  bound  to  make 
compensation,  but  to  suffer  further  pimishment  for  every  act 
of  violence  committed ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  convoying 
ship  not  to  be  allowed  to  resist  by  force  the  detention  of  a 
merchantman. 

By  the  municipal  regulations  of  some  of  the  European 
powers  it  is  provided  that  merchant  vessels  under  convoy  shall 
be  exempt  from  search  on  a  satisfactory  declaration  being 
made  by  the  convoying  officer ;  but  Ghreat  Britain  has  always 
refused  to  admit,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  any  such  restriction 
of  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search.  The  United 
States  Government,  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  most  other 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  has  laid  down  rules  similar 
to  those  maintained  by  this  country ;  but  on  one  somewhat 
important  detail  in  this  connexion,  the  two  countries  are  at 
issue.  For  whereas  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  to  search 
for  her  seamen  or  other  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  into  what- 
ever service  they  may  have  entered,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  declines  to  admit  any  such  right.  This  diffe- 
rence was  one  principal  cause  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1812. 

The  mode  in  which  the  right  of  visit  and  search  is  to  be 
exercised  may  be,  and  probably  commonly  is,  regulated  by 
international  treaty.  In  the  absence  of  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  appear  that  private  ships  of  war  have  an 
equal  right  with  public  vessels  to  visit  and  search  neutral 
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vessels,  their  oommission  of  war  being  a  sufficient  warrant  in 
this  respect.  It  has  sometimes  been  stipulated  that  no  war- 
ship shall  come  within  cannon-shot,  or  half  cannon-shot,  as 
the  case  may  be,  whilst  exercising  the  right  of  visit.  On  or 
before  arriving  at  such  a  distance,  the  intention  to  visit  should 
be  intimated  by  the  firing  of  a  blank  charge,  and  on  this 
intimation  the  neutral  vessel  should  at  once  signify  her  ac- 
quiescence by  lowering  her  sails  or  otherwise  bringing  herself 
to.  That  an  affirming  gun  should  be  fired  seems  a  reasonable 
requirement;  but  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  The 
Mariana  Flora  (e),  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  any  uni- 
versal rule  or  obligation  to  this  effect.  Such  a  provision 
might  exist  by  regulation  or  usage  in  the  case  of  particular 
states,  but  the  circumstance  did  not  bind  other  nations.  The 
authorities  cited  by  Twiss,  in  his  Law  of  Nations  (/),  go  to 
confirm  the  soimdness  of  Mr.  Justice  Story's  view ;  and  it 
would  seem  that,  however  usual  and  reasonable  the  affirming 
gun  may  be,  any  other  mode  of  communication  equally  in- 
telligible on  board  the  neutral  vessel  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose. There  must,  however,  be  no  room  for  mistake  as  to 
the  intention  to  exercise  the  right  of  visit,  as  otherwise  the 
visiting  vessel  may  be  found  liable  for  damage  resulting  to 
the  neutral  vessel  consequent  on  a  .resistance  or  endeavour  to 
escape,  founded  on  ignorance.  •  But  until  both  the  intention 
and  the  right  to  visit  shall  have  been  unequivocally  conveyed 
to  the  neutral  vessel,  the  latter  is  under  no  obligation  io 
shorten  sail  or  lie  to  {g).  The  visiting  vessel  must  also  hoist 
her  military  flag  in  evidence  of  her  true  character,  and  of  her 
consequent  right  to  visit ;  and  when  these  two  conditions 
shall  have  been  fulfilled,  it  is  presimiably  incumbent  on  the 
neutral  to  at  once  shorten  sail  or  lie  to. 


{e)  11  Wheaton,  p.  60. 

(/)  "  War,"  pp.  182-3. 

(ff)  The  San  Juan  Baptista,  6  Hob.  34. 
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If,  notwithstanding,  she  should  continue  on  her  course  with- 
out heeding  the  intimation,  the  visiting  vessel  would  he  war- 
ranted in  regarding  such  conduct  as  evidence  of  an  attempt 
to  evade  the  right  of  visit,  and  the  neutral  vessel  would  have 
no  right  to  complain  if,  on  attempting  flight,  she  should  be 
fired  into  by  the  belligerent  war-ship.  And  the  neutral  must 
not  decline  to  permit  visit  by  a  privateer  imtil  the  commander 
of  the  latter  shall  have  exhibited  his  commission  of  war.  To 
proceed  otherwise  will  be  to  subject  the  vessel  to  ca])ture  on 
the  ground  of  illegal  resistance  to  the  right  of  visit.  When 
the  neutral  has  stopped  on  her  course,  the  war-ship  is  entitled 
to  send  a  boat's  crew  on  board  for  examination  of  the  ship's 
papers,  and,  if  found  necessary,  for  instituting  a  search.  The 
visit  and  search  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  no  unnecessary  alarm  to  the  neutral,  and  for  this  reason 
the  boat  sent  ofE  should  be  manned  by  a  small  crew,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  needless  demonstration  of  force.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  neutral  vessel  is  presimiably  engaged 
in  a  lawful  and  pacific  trade,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that  her  officers  and  crew  are  accordingly  en- 
titled to  be  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  to  peaceable  subjects 
of  a  friendly  nation  until,  by  their  conduct  or  actions,  they 
shall  have  forfeited  this  right.  And  the  visit  and  search 
must  be  conducted  generally  with  due  care  and  regard  to  the 
safety  and  rights  of  the  vessel  (h) ;  and,  of  course,  to  the 
stipulations  of  any  treaties  covering  the  case.  Should  a  bel- 
ligerent vessel,  in  exercising  the  right,  proceed  in  an  aggres- 
sive manner,  the  circumstance  may  be  regarded  by  the  neutral 
nation  as  an  unfriendly  act  demanding  satisfactory  explana- 
tion and  reparation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  merchant  vessels  to  show  their  real  colours 
on  meeting  with  a  ship  of  war,  in  order  that  their  nationality 


(A)  The  Anna  Maria,  2  JTheaton,  327. 
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may  be  verified.  And  in  time  of  war  especially  the  neutral 
master  is  required  to  have  knowledge  as  to  his  cargo.  A 
prudent  master,  having  regard  to  the  possible  consequences 
of  insufficient  knowledge  on  this  point,  will  take  care  to  be 
provided  with  such  documentary  evidence  as  will  relieve  him 
from  the  possible  inconvenience  of  search  or  detainment — 
events  which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  unsatis&ctoiy 
replies  on  his  part  (t).  He  must  also  produce  all  the  ship's 
papers,  and  his  instructions  (A).  If  his  voyage  or  destination 
be  alternative,  the  fact  should  appear  on  the  papers,  for  other- 
wise belligerent  cruisers  may  be  misled  (/).  General  clear- 
ances are  regarded  critically,  and,  if  available  to  an  enemy's 
port,  should  be  attended  by  affidavit  as  to  the  inoffensiTe 
nature  of  the  cargo  (m).  It  is  essential  that  the  ship's  papers 
should  be  regular  and  in  order  (w).  A  deficiency  of  the 
usual  and  proper  documents,  or  inconsistency  amongst  the 
documents  themselves,  though  not  necessarily  entailing  con- 
demnation, may  involve  the  carrying  of  the  vessel  into  port 
for  adjudication,  and  render  the  neutral  liable  for  the 
captors'  costs.  The  carrying  of  false  papers,  and  the  sup 
pression  or  destruction  of  papers,  is  ordinarily  a  heinous 
ofiFence,  which  may  involve  confiscation  of  the  property  (o). 

It  has  on  occasion  been  provided  by  treaty  that  the  neutral 
master  shall  in  the  first  instance  proceed  on  board  the  war- 
vessel  with  his  papers ;  and  it  is  doubtless  generally  within 
the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  a  belligerent  vessel  to 
forego  the  right  of  visit  on  these  terms.  As  a  matter  of 
right  and  common  usage,  however,  a  boat's  crew  may  be  sent 

(0  The  Eenrom,  2  Rob.  15. 

{k)  The  Concordia,  1  Rob.  120. 

(/)  The  JufErau  Anna,  1  Rob.  120. 

(m)  The  Eenrom,  tupra. 

(»)  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  168. 

(o)  The  subject  of  papers  to  be  carried,  and  of  irregularities  in  oonnexiotf 
with  the  same,  will  be  found  under  the  head  **  Sailing  under  FaUe  P^)en," 
pp.  219—228, 
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off  to  the  neutral  vessel  as  already  mentioned.  The  refusal 
by  the  master  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  permit  the  ship's  papers 
to  be  taken  on  board  a  belligerent  cruiser  when  demanded, 
to  be  there  examined,  may  be  deemed  a  resistance  to  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  {p). 

The  right  of  visit  and  search  implies  a  power,  in  the  prize 
court  of  the  belligerent  to  which  a  captured  neutral  vessel  is 
sent  for  adjudication,  to  order  an  examination  of  the  cargo 
sufficient  to  ascertain  its  character.  And  evidence  so  acquired 
may  be  employed  as  further  proof  of  the  culpability  of  the 
Toyage(g). 

The  consequence  of  resistance  of  the  right  of  visit  and 
search  is  confiscation, — a  subject  which  will  be  considered  in 
its  place  (r). 


In  the  same  manner  as  the  right  to  capture  neutral  vessels 
engaged  in  obnoxious  trade  involves  the  antecedent  right  to 
visit  and  search  neutral  vessels,  so  the  right  to  visit  and  search 
carries  with  it  the  naturally  consequent  right  to  carry  into 
port  for  adjudication  vessels  as  to  which  the  visit  and  search 
—both  or  either — have  established  primd  facie  grounds  for 
further  investigation.  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
let  U8  now  briefly  refer. 


{p)  The  Peterhoff,  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca,  464. 

(q)  The  Springbok^  ib.  349. 

(r)  Vide  p.  212,  tn/ra,  *<  BesUtance  to  Visit  and  Search.*' 
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Carrying  of  Suspected  Vessels  into  Port  for 
Examination  and  Adjudication. 


The  right  of  visit  and  search  being  in  itself  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  nations,  no  compensation  is  claimable  by 
neutrals  on  the  groxmd  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  resulted 
in  proving  that  there  was  as  a  fact  no  just  cause  for  putting  it 
in  force.  If,  however,  special  treaty  provisions  be  made  as 
to  the  mode  of  execution,  no  doubt  a  belligerent  commander 
acting  in  defiance  of  such  stipulations  would  expose  himself 
to  a  claim  for  indemnification  on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved 
neutral.  The  right  of  visit  and  search  carries  with  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  right  in  case  of  need  to  carry  the  visited  vessel 
into  port  for  further  examination  and  adjudication  ;  but  this 
right  is  qualified  by  the  condition  that  it  must  be  exercised 
only  if  there  be  reasonable  grounds  for  proceeding  to  such  an 
extremity.  The  search  is  lawful,  whether  in  all  cases  reason- 
able or  not ;  but  the  subsequent  capture  may  be  a  tortious 
act  giving  rise  to  a  claim  for  costs  and  damages  {a).  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  carrying  into  port  be  caused  by  any 
act  or  default  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  master,  he  may  be 
mulcted  in  the  captors'  costs.  The  important  subject  of 
Adjudication,  with  the  attendant  subjects  Costs  and  Damages, 
will  be  specially  discussed  under  the  general  head  Obligations 
of  Belligerents  (6). 

It  lies  with  the  neutral  master  to  prove  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  commander  of  the  belligerent  war-ship 


(a)  La  Jeune  Eugenie^  2  Mawn^  439. 
{h)   Vide  p.  316,  infra. 
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tJxat  both  voyage  and  cargo  are  in  conformity  with  the  rights 
axid  laT¥ful  requirements  of  the  belligerent;  and  on  the 
master's  failure  to  supply  proofs  in  all  respects  satisfactory, 
lie  must  accept  the  consequence  of  being  taken  into  port  for 
f  urtlier  investigations.  A  seizure  so  arising  is,  as  has  been 
already  indicated  (c),  a  capture  for  which  underwriters  are 
lial>le  on  due  notice  of  abandonment. 


(0)   Fide  p.  68,  supra. 
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Capture  and  Confiscation  of 
CONTRABAND    OF    WAR. 

For  convenience,  the  consideration  of  this  important  suhject 
has  been  divided  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — 

Definition ;  a  brief  preamble. 

Ancient  Usage ;  showing  the  rule  of  confiscation  in  early 
times. 

Modem  Usage ;  the  principles  held  to  govern  the  usage 
nowadays. 

Bf eutral  right  to  carry  on  trade ;  indicating  that  neutrals 
may  carry  on  their  ordinary  trade  as  between  them- 
selves without  interference  from  belligerents;  and 
that  they  may  trade  freely  with  belligerent  ports 
not  blockaded,  but  subject  to  the  belligerent  right 
to  confiscate  any  contraband  of  war  conveyed  by 
them  to  the  enemy. 

What  goods  are  of  a  Contraband  Bfatnre  ? — A  classifica- 
tion of  goods  into  three  heads,  viz.  (a)  Warlike; 
(b)  Peaceful;  (c)  Equivocal;  with  a  review  of 
treaties  bearing  on  the  subject  of  classification. 

Gtoods  of  Equivocal  Bfature.  (In  past  times.) — A  survey 
of  the  equivocal  articles  which  have  been  regarded 
as  contraband :  treaties  in  the  same  connexion:  the 
test  of  the  quality  to  be  ascribed  to  the  goods. 

ProvisioBB.  (In  past  times.) — ^Whether  to  be  allowed  io 
go  free,  to  be  pre-empted,  or  to  be  condemned  as 
contraband.     The  general  principle.    Precedents. 
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Goods  of  Equivocal  Bfatiire,  including  ProvisioiiB.  (Now- 
adays.)— The  articles  which  in  the  present  days  of 
iron  vessels  and  steam  propulsion  are  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  contraband  or  subjected  to  pre-emption. 

The  Belligerent  Destination.  (Nothing  can  be  condemned 
as  contraband  of  war  which  is  not  destined  for  bel- 
ligerent use.) — The  circumstance  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  ship  is  neutral  will  not  render  warlike 
goods  non-contraband  if  tlieir  ulterior  destination 
be  hostile. 

Application  of  the  Penalty  of  Confiscation. — If  the  master 
be  guilty  of  fraudulent  misconduct,  the  ship  may  be 
condemned  as  well  as  the  contraband  goods.  Con- 
traband goods  taint  and  involve  in  condemnation 
permissive  goods  belonging  to  the  same  owner.  No 
freight  is  payable  in  respect  of  contraband  goods 
by  their  captors,  &c. 

Summary  of  the  above. 

Insurance. — Observations  generally. 


Definition.  —  "Contraband,"  from  contra,  and  the  Low 
Latin  banduniy  a  proclamation ;  the  word  bandum  having 
come  down  to  us  as  "ban,"  more  familiar  in  its  plural  form 
"banns."  "Contraband,"  therefore,  that  which  is  contrary 
to  proclamation.  The  term  is,  however,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  of  nations  to  be  understood  as  implying  a  condi- 
tion of  war ;  so  that  in  this  sense,  before  any  article  can  be 
considered  contraband  of  war,  it  must  appear  that  it  has 
become  so  owing  to  hostilities  {d).  According  to  Dr.  Twiss, 
the  term  was  first  used  in  1625,  when  it  was  employed  in  an 

(<0  Wilbraham  r.  Wartnaby,  1  Lloyd  &  Wels.  144. 
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international  treaty  to  describe  articles  which  neutrals  might 
not  rightfully  carry  to  an  enemy's  country  in  time  of  war. 

To  constitute  goods  contraband  of  war,  two  conditions  have 
to  be  fulfilled,  yiz. : — 

(1)  The  articles  must  be  subservient  to  warlike  uses;  and 

(2)  They  must  be  intended  for  use  by  a  belligerent. 

These  several  conditions  will  be  considered  presently ;  but  it 
may  be  convenient  first  to  briefly  review  the  ancient  and  the 
modem  usage  in  respect  of  contraband  generally,  and,  further, 
to  consider  the  position  of  neutrals  as  regards  their  right  to 
carry  on  their  ordinary  commerce,  notwithstanding  that  the 
nations  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  trade  may  he 
engaged  in  hostilities  as  between  themselves. 

Ancient  XTsage. — The  ancient  practice  was  to  forbid  hy 
proclamation  all  commerce  whatever  between  neutral  states 
and  the  adverse  belligerent,  and  to  deem  adherents  of  the 
enemy  all  merchants  who,  disregarding  the  proclamation, 
continued  to  trade  with  his  ports.  Such  a  practice  was,  how- 
ever, founded  solely  on  an  arbitrary  right,  and  consequently, 
in  course  of  time,  it  gave  way  to  more  equitable  principles. 
According  to  Chancellor  Kent  (r),  the  ancient  practice  was  to 
seize  the  contraband  goods  and  keep  them  on  paying  their 
value ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  gentle  mode 
of  repressing  trade  with  the  enemy,  which  it  was  originally 
deemed  rightful  to  forbid  absolutely,  found  favour  to  any 
great  extent  or  for  any  considerable  period.  For  to  give  and 
maintain  practical  effect  to  a  prohibition  to  carry  on  a  certain 
trade,  measures  more  actively  deterrent  are  required  than  the 
mere  resort  to  pre-emption.  Sir  W.  Scott,  indeed,  in  The 
Neutralitet  (/),  remarked  that  the  ancient  practice  was  to 


(e)  International  Law,  2nd  ed.,  p.  338. 
(/)  3  Rob.  295. 
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condemn  ships  found  to  be  carrying  contraband  of  war,  and 
declared  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  this  practice  was 
perfectly  defensible  on  every  principle  of  justice. 

Modem  TTsage. — The  principle  underlying  the  modem 
application  of  the  law  of  nations  in  relation  to  contraband 
is  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prohibit  and  prevent  the 
supply  to  the  enemy  by  neutrals  of  all  articles  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  enemy's  hand,  or  to  enable  or  encourage  him 
to  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  A  nation  which 
has  exhausted  all  peaceable  means  of  redress,  without  success, 
has  no  other  resource  than  force  of  amis ;  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  a  final  appeal  to  justice  the  belligerent  has,  by 
universal  consent,  the  right  to  demand  that  non-combatants 
shall  stand  aside  and  do  nothing  to  stimulate  the  resistance 
of  the  foe.  In  order  to  reduce  the  latter  to  submission  the 
belligerent  may  blockade  all  or  any  of  the  enemy's  ports,  and 
confiscate  all  supplies  and  property  of  whatever  kind  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  violate  the  blockade.  If  blockade  be  im- 
practicable or  inconvenient  the  belligerent  has  none  the  less 
the  right  to  impose  a  qualified  blockade  of  another  kind,  by 
which  it  is  forbidden  to  neutrals  to  carry  to  the  enemy  any 
goods  in  the  nature  of  warlike  supplies.  This  is  a  prohibitive 
right  so  well  known  and  understood  that  it  goes  without 
saying ;  and  although  it  may  be  reasonable  and  proper  that, 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  belligerents  should  declare  what 
are  the  supplies  which  they  intend  to  regard  as  unlawful  or 
contraband,  the  circumstance  that  no  such  list  has  been  pub- 
lished cannot  be  averred  by  neutrals  as  a  justification  for  the 
shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  a  country  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  hostilities.  The  public  declaration  of  war,  or  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  is  regarded  as  d£  facto  a  notice 
to  all  the  world  that  warlike  supplies  sent  to  either  of  the 
belligerents  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  other  as  contraband. 
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Ab  regards  supplies  distinctly  warlike,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  unlawfulness,  without  special  declaration  of  the 
fact.  But  there  are  goods  of  equivocal  use — goods  andpitU 
U8U8y  as  they  are  technically  termed — ^which  are  not  neces- 
sarily contraband,  but  become  so  if  so  considered  by  a  belli- 
gerent. And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  belligerent 
may  reasonably  be  deemed  the  best  judge  of  what  supplies 
to  the  enemy  constitute  a  danger  to  himself,  he  has  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  supply  of  such  articles  as  he,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  deem  contraband  of  war.  A  general  declaration  as 
to  contraband  must,  however,  be  subject  to  any  special  ttetAj 
engagements  which  may  have  been  already  entered  into 
between  the  declarant  and  any  neutral  powers. 

Bfeutral  right  to  carry  on  trade. — This  right  on  the  part  of 
neutrals  falls  more  correctly  under  the  general  head  Bights 
of  Neutrals  (g),  but  some  reference  to  the  subject  may  fitly 
be  made  here.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  while  belligerents 
possess  an  undoubted  right  to  prohibit  neutrals  from  carrying 
the  sinews  of  war  to  the  enemy,  such  right  does  not  extend  to 
this,  that  belligerents  are  entitled  to  exercise  any  interference 
whatever  in  the  ordinary  trade  of  neutrals  inter  se.  Thus  if 
A.  and  B.  go  to  war,  it  is  the  right  of  each  to  seize  and  con- 
fiscate munitions  of  war  shipped  by  non-belligerent  Z.  to  the 
other;  but  if  neutrals  Y.  and  Z.  choose  to  trade  in  such 
articles  between  themselves  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so, 
and  any  attempt  at  interference  on  the  part  of  A.  or  of  B. 
would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  Y.  and  Z.  should  be  restricted  in  their  ordinary  dealings 
with  B.  because  A.  chooses  to  declare  war  against  him  :  but 
it  would  be  altogether  intolerable  if  A.  or  B.,  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  should  claim  on  that  ground  a  right  to 


(^)  Viiff  p.  346,  ii^a. 
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interfere  in  the  oommeroe  between  T.  and  Z.  In  these 
remarks  the  trade  between  the  neutrals  has  been  assumed  to 
be  band  fide  J  but  if  it  were  to  appear  that  Z.,  while  ostensibly 
shipping  warlike  stores  to  Y.,  was  really  using  him,  with  his 
connivanoe,  as  a  conduit  pipe  for  illicit  supply  to  one  of  the 
belligerents,  the  other  might  reasonably  decline  to  permit  the 
sabteifage.  Neutrals  have  an  undoubted  right  to  carry  on 
their  ordinary  lawful  trade,  but  this  right  is  conditional  and 
not  absolute.  That  is,  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  it 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  conduct 
hostilities  to  a  conclusion  free  from  any  interposition  on  the 
port  of  neutrals.  If  the  neutral  trade  operates  as  such  an 
interposition,  then  the  condition  on  which  the  trade  is  by  the 
law  of  nations  permissible  is  broken  and  it  becomes  unlawful. 
Or,  rather,  it  is  not  unlawful  within  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
'  word,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  to  belligerents  the 
right  to  seize  and  confiscate.  There  are  two  conflicting  rights, 
that  of  the  neutral  to  carry  on  his  ordinary  trade,  and  that  of 
the  belligerent  to  prohibit  such  trade  so  far  as  it  strengthens 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  to  confiscate  property  seized 
whilst  being  so  conveyed.  So  that  while  the  neutral  may 
engage  in  carrying  contraband  goods  to  a  belligerent,  he  must 
do  so  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  consequences  if  his  ship  should 
be  visited  and  searched  by  the  opposite  belligerent.  This 
position  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Westbury  in  the  case 
Ex  parte  Chavasse^  In  re  Grazehrook  (A).  "In  the  view  of 
international  law  "  said  his  lordship,  "the  commerce  of  nations 
is  perfectly  free  and  imrestricted.  The  subjects  of  each 
nation  have  a  right  to  interchange  the  products  of  labour 
with  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  country.    If  hostilities 


(h)  12  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  249.  Vide,  also,  The  Helen,  36  L.  J.  Ad.  2.  With 
respect  to  the  municipal  prohibition  of  exportation  of  contraband  goods,  vide 
p.  350,  infra. 

O.  M 
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oocmr  between  two  nations  and  they  become  belKgerents, 
neither  belligerent  has  a  right  to  impose,  or  to  require  a 
neutral  government  to  impose,  any  restrictions  on  the  com- 
merce of  its  subjects."  And  similarly  in  The  Saniismna 
Tnnidad  (i)  the  United  States  Courts  said, "  There  is  nothing 
in  our  laws  or  in  the  laws  of  nations  that  forbids  our  dtiaens 
from  sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  munitions  of  war,  to 
foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  whidi 
no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only  exposes  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  it  was  stated  that  to 
constitute  goods  contraband  of  war,  two  conditions  have  to  be 
fulfilled  viz : — 

(1)  The  articles  must  be  subservient  to  warlike  uses ;  and 

(2)  They  must  be  intended  for  use  by  a  belligerent. 

It  has,  then,  first  to  be  considered  what  are  the  goods  which 
may  be  held  to  come  within  the  first-named  condition. 

(1)  What  goods  are  of  a  contraband  nature  P — ^For  present 
purposes  merchandise  may  be  classified  under  three  heads, 
viz.: — 

(a)  Goods  essentially  of  a  character  to  be  used  for  war- 

like purposes,  such  as  arms  and  ammunition. 

(b)  Goods  essentially  for  peaceful  uses,  such,  for  instance, 

as  silk-stuffs,  and  articles  of  purely  domestic  use 
or  of  ornament. 

(c)  Goods  capable  of  use  either  for  warlike  or  pea^^fol 

purposes,  commonly  known  as  goods  aticipiiis  utut, 
such  as  provisions,  naval  stores,  and  money. 

■  ■  I   ■   ■      ■  .^ — ,^ ^  -    -    m-  _  _     _    _ 

(i)  7  WTiMU  283. 
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The  first  and  second  classes  present  no  diffiocdty.  It  is 
equally  dear  that  rifles,  bayonets,  and  rifle  oartridges  must 
be  deemed  contraband,  and  that  silk  dresses,  laoe  curtains, 
and  grand  pianos  must  go  free.  The  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
equivocal  goods,  the  articles  of  twofold  use.  That  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  light  in  which  such  goods  are  to  be 
regarded,  let  us  briefly  review  some  of  the  more  important  of 
the  public  declarations  and  treaties  relative  to  contraband 
generally,  from  early  times. 

In  1625  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Southampton,  declaring 
provisions  generally,  under  the  title  "  munitiom  de  bouche,^^ 
to  be  contraband ;  and  Charles  I.,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in 
accordance  vdth  that  treaty,  published  a  declaration  that  "  all 
Bhips  carrying  com  or  other  victuals,  or  any  munitions  of 
war,  to  or  for  the  King  of  Spain,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  shall 
and  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  lawful  prize."    And  in  the 
following  year  King  Charles  issued  a  further  proclamation 
that  the  articles  intended  by  his  previous  declaration  were 
"  ordinance,  aimes  of  all  sortes,  powder,  shott,  match,  brim- 
stone, copper,  iron,  cordage  of  all  kindes,  hempe,  sail,  canvas, 
danuce  pouldavis,  cables,  anchors,  mastes,  rafters,  boate  oars, 
halcks,  capraves,  deale  board,  clap  board,  pipe  staves,  and 
vessels,  and  vessel  staffe,  pitch,  tarr,   rosen,  okam,   come, 
graine,  and  victualls  of  all  sortes,  of  provisions  of  shipping, 
and  all  munition  of  warr,  or  of  provisions  for  the  same,  ac- 
c-ording  to  former  declarations  and  acts  of  State,  made  in  this 
hehalfe  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  famous  memorie." 
Twiss  {k)  regards  this  as  probably  the  earliest  catalogue  in 
detail  of  goods  deemed  contraband  of  war,  for  apparently  the 
declarations  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous  memorie  "  did 
not  precisely  specify  the  articles  prohibited.     He  considers, 

(A)  Law  of  Nations,  2nd  ed.  p.  238. 
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indeed,  that  it  was  the  Admiralty  Court  judgment  in  her 
reign  that  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  catalogue  of  prohibited 
goods.  Three  months'  grace  was  allowed  by  Charles,  and 
after  that  all  vessels  engaged  in  such  prohibited  trade,  or 
returning  after  having  delivered  contraband  cargoes,  were 
liable  to  be  seized  and  forfeited,  with  all  the  goods  found  on 
board*  The  proclamation  added  that  this  was  no  innovatioD, 
other  states  and  princes  on  similar  occasions  having  inflicted 
the  Uke  penalties.  Although  this  proclamation  covers  pro- 
visions, it  would  appear  that  some  difference  of  opinion 
existed,  both  then  and  subsequently,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
including  com  amongst  the  goods  absolutely  prohibited.  And 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1655,  between  France  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  provisions  were  omitted  from  the  list  of  con- 
traband goods.  The  catalogue  comprised  in  this  treaty  details 
the  different  kinds  of  military  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
munitions  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  and  includes  horses, 
cordage,  and  sailcloth.  Com,  vegetables,  and  other  food 
stuffs  were  to  be  regarded  as  lawful  merchandise,  unless 
shipped  to  besieged  ports,  in  which  case  the  provisions  were  to 
be  liable  to  pre-emption  at  a  fair  valuation  on  the  part  of  the 
besiegers.  If  the  price  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  the  master 
was  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with  his  ship  and  cargo  without 
further  interference.  On  the  model  of  this  treaty,  it  is  stated, 
subject  to  the  omission  of  cordage  and  sailcloth,  were  framed 
almost  all  the  subsequent  treaties  in  the  seventeenth  century 
relative  to  contraband  of  war.  In  1713  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  at  Utrecht  between  France  and  England,  supplementing 
deficiencies  in  a  similar  treaty  made  in  1677.  In  this  171'3 
treaty  was  set  forth  a  detailed  list  of  the  goods  to  be 
considered  contraband.  The  list  mentions  by  name  all  sorts 
of  arms,  anamunition,  and  accoutrements  for  men ;  saltpetre ; 
horses  with  their  furniture-;  and  "  all  other  warlike  instru- 
ments whatever."    Then  follows  a  list  of  goods  not  to  be 
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reckoned  prohibited.  It  includes  ^^  all  sorts  of  cloaths/'  and 
all  other  woven  manufactures ;  wearing  apparel  and  the  stufPs 
therefor ;  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  not ;  metals  by 
name ;  coals ;  grain ;  tobacco ;  provisions,  including  wine, 
salt,  &c. ;  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  anchors,  masts,  and  other  ships* 
fittings,  and  all  other  goods  not  worked  into  any  warlike 
form.  All  such  non-prohibited  goods  to  be  freely  carried, 
even  to  the  enemy's  ports,  always  excepting  ports  or  places 
under  blockade  or  investment.  The  circumstance  that  a 
treaty  expressly  sets  forth  that  certain  named  goods  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  contraband,  not  unnaturally  suggests  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  it  might  be  open  to 
doubt  whether  such  goods  are  contraband  or  not.  Some  of 
the  articles  thus  declared  to  be  free  are,  or  at  any  rate  at 
that  time  were,  certainly  by  the  law  of  nations  liable  to  be 
forfeited.  The  law  of  nations,  in  fact,  may  be  taken  to  be 
based  on  the  broad  principle  that  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to 
prevent  the  conveyance  of  any  goods  to  the  enemy  calculated 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  formulated  in  1796  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  sets  forth  that  under  the 
denomination  contraband  of  war  shall  be  comprised  all  arms 
and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war  by  land  or  by 
sea,  and  mentions  by  name  as  examples  various  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, and  warlike  implements,  including  horse  furniture  and 
saltpetre.  Sulphur  is  not  specially  mentioned ;  and  it  could, 
perhaps,  scarcely  be  regarded  as  within  the  general  head  of 
arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The 
treaty  then  goes  on  to  notice  under  the  same  denomination 
timher  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails, 
hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may  serve  directly 
for  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks 
only  excepted ;  all  such  articles  to  be  just  objects  of  con- 
traband whenever  attempted  to  be  carried  to  an  enemy. 
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After  enumerating  the  goods  absolutely  oontraband,  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  treaty  to  the  subject  of  "  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  not  generally  contraband/'  but 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  such.  In  order  to  avoid  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings  likely  to  arise  in  oonnexion 
with  such  articles,  the  treaty  provides  that  any  "  articles  so 
becoming  contraband  according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations" 
shall,  on  seizure,  not  be  confiscated ;  but  that  the  owners  shall 
be  "  speedily  and  completely  indemnified  "  by  pajrment  of  full 
value,  together  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit,  the  freight, 
and  any  demurrage  incident  to  the  detention. 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Gfreat  Britain  and  Brazil  in 
1827  adopts,  with  one  exception,  the  above  list  of  goods  to  be 
deemed  contraband.  The  exception,  as  pointed  out  by  Twiss, 
is  that  whereas  the  1796  treaty  includes  "  whatever  may  senre 
directly  for  the  equipment  of  vessels,"  the  1827  treaty  with 
Brazil  substitutes  for  the  word  "vessels"  the  phrase  "vessels 
of  war," 

The  treaty  of  1796  is  interesting  as  comprising  a  clearly 
defined  list  of  articles  to  be  deemed  absolute  contraband, 
whilst  recognising  the  fact  that  there  are  other  goods  liable  to 
be  regarded  as  such,  but  that,  as  to  these,  they  shall  be  the 
subjects  of  pre-emption  and  not  of  confiscation.  When  war 
was  in  progress  against  Bussia  in  1854,  all  Srussian  ports 
were  invested  by  the  allied  fleets ;  consequently  no  question 
of  contraband  could  well  arise.  In  1877,  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  the  former  power 
published  a  Decree,  article  vi.  of  which  declared  the  follow- 
ing to  be  contraband,  viz : — 

Small  arms  and  artillery,  mounted  or  in  detached  pieces ; 
ammunition  for  fire-arms,  such  as  projectiles,  fuses  for 
shells,  balls,  priming,  cartridges,  cartridge  cases,  powder, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  explosive  materials  and  ammunition, 
such  as  mines,  torpedoes,  dynamite,  pyroxyline,  and 
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other  fulminating  substances ;  artillery,  engineering, 
and  transport  materials,  such  as  gun  carriages,  caissons, 
cartridge  boxes,  campaigningf  orges,  canteens,  pontoons, 
&c. ;  articles  of  military  equipment  and  attire,  such  as 
pouches,  cartridge  boxes,  bags,  cuirasses,  sappers'  tools, 
drums,  saddles  and  harness,  articles  of  military  dress, 
tents,  &o.,  and  generally  everything  destined  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces. 

These  articles,  when  found  on  board  neutral  ships  and 
destined  for  an  enemy's  port,  to  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  confiscation,  except  the  quantity  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  ship  on  which  the  seizure  was  made. 

It  is  dear  that  the  law  of  nations  as  regards  contraband 
goods  cannot  be  settled  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  any 
one  nation,  for  such  a  declaration  for  war  purposes  might  well 
omit  from  the  list  of  contraband  some  articles  which,  in  the 
cose  of  another  nation,  might  be  regarded  as  essentially 
noxious.  And  if  a  list  should  be  published  enumerating, 
under  the  head  of  contraband  of  war,  articles  not  previously 
commonly  so  regarded,  the  fact  might  create  controversy 
and  perhaps  difficulties  between  the  declarant  and  neutral 
powers.  On  the  general  principle,  however,  that  a  bellige- 
rent shall  be  allowed  to  prohibit  the  shipment  to  the  enemy 
of  an  goods  calculated  to  increase  or  prolong  the  resistance  of 
the  latter,  reasonable  or  even  indulgent  latitude  should  pre- 
sumably be  permitted  to  such  belligerent  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  goods  which  he  regards  as  coming,  in  his  case,  within 
this  description.  And  if  such  isolated  declarations  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  expositions  of  the  public  law  respecting 
contraband,  it  is  obvious  that  no  mere  international  treaties 
can  have  any  greater  effect.  This  law,  however,  being  as  to 
its  practice  by  no  means  clearly  laid  down,  it  is  at  least 
interesting  to  consider  its  application  by  such  light  as  may 
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be  thrown  upon  it  by  international  treaties,  and  especially 
by  the  public  declarations  of  belligerents.  As  we  haye  seen, 
some  articles  are  so  obviously  contraband  that  even  to  specify 
them  in  a  proclamation  might  seem  superfluous.  Others, 
again,  are  so  clearly  of  a  non-warlike  character  that  a  neutral 
may  ship  them  to  a  belligerent  without  fear  of  the  risk  of 
confiscation.  It  is  the  third  class — ^the  goods  ancipitia  w«^l« — 
which  creates  the  difficulty.  Whether  goods  of  this  class 
can  properly  be  confiscated  or  not  will  depend  upon  various 
circimistances — circumstances  connected  with  the  destination, 
the  probable  use,  and  especially  with  the  place  of  production. 
The  subject  of  such  goods  is  important  and  demands  special 
consideration. 

Ooods  of  Equivocal  Bfatnre.  (In  past  times.) — The  articles 
specially  coming  under  this  head,  according  to  the  views 
held  in  earlier  days,  would  seem  to  be  in  the  main  the  follow- 
ing, viz. : — 

Naval  stores  generally,  including  specially  tar,  pitch,  resin, 
hemp,  cordage,  sailcloth,  tallow,  masts,  spars,  planks,  anchors, 
copper  sheets,  and  the  like.  Naval  stores  being  prohibited, 
ships  suitable  for  warlike  uses  would  naturally  be  similarly 
regarded.  Horses,  saddles,  and  money  have  also  been  re- 
garded as  contraband.  Com  and  provisions  stand  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing,  as  will  appear  presently. 

Such  articles  were  or  were  not  regarded  as  contraband 
according  to  their  destination  (/).  If  destined  for  a  purely 
trading  port  of  the  enemy  they  were  more  probably  held  \f> 
be  pacific  goods.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  seized 
on  their  way  to  a  governmental  naval  port  or  arsenal,  they 
were    deemed    contraband,    and    were    confiscated   accord- 


(/)  Sailcloth,  according  to  The  NeptunuA,  3  Rob.  108,  has  been  imiTecBallf 
contraband. 
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inglj  (m).  It  was  not  all  timber  which  was  liable  to  confis- 
cation :  it  had  to  be  made  clear  that  the  timber  was  of  such 
lengths  and  dimensions  as  to  "  directly  serve  "  for  shipbuild- 
iiig(ii).  But  articles  of  mixed  shipbuilding  use,  partly 
innocent  and  partly  noxious,  were  liable  to  condemnation  as 
a  whole  (o).  Masts  were,  in  the  case  of  The  Charlotte  (p)  and 
The  Staadt  Embden  {q)y  expressly  declared  to  be  contraband 
per  %e.  In  the  case  of  The  Twende  Brodre  (r),  with  a  mixed 
timber  cargo  from  Christiansand  to  St.  Malo  or  Brest,  the 
cargo  was  restored  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  not  of  a  kind 
used  in  naval  construction.  But  ship-timber  was  apparently 
not  in  all  cases  necessarily  contraband,  even  if  boimd  to  a 
hostile  militaiy  port.  So  at  least  it  was  decided,  in  1807,  by 
the  Council  of  Prizes  at  Paris,  where  the  Council  decided 
against  the  captors  on  the  ground  that  the  timber  was  of  an 
ordinary  character,  and  not  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
building  of  ships  of  war  («).  Tallow,  again,  whilst  contra- 
band to  a  port  of  naval  equipment,  was  not  so  regarded  if 
shipped  to  a  purely  mercantile  port  (t). 

The  subject  of  the  contraband  nature  of  naval  stores  was  a 
fertile  source  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic 
Powers  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  various  special 
stipulations  were  made  from  time  to  time  respecting  these 
articles.  He  practice  of  this  country  was,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's 
time,  to  relax  the  prohibition  against  the  shipment  of  pitch 
and  tar  to  the  enemy's  country  when  such  goods  were  the 


(«)  The  Jonge  Margaietha,  1  Rob.  194 ;   The  I^terhof,  Blateh.  iV.  Ca. 
463. 

(n)  The  Eendraght,  1  Bob.  23. 

{o)  The  Eleonora  Wilhebnina,  6  Bob.  331. 

{p)  5  Bob.  305. 

to)  1  Bob.  29. 

(r)  4  Bob.  33. 

(f)  Haritime  Warfare,  p.  257. 

(0  TheNeptnnuB,  3  Bob.  108. 
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produce  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  exported  («i). 
The  reason  for  this  leniency  was  that  these  articles  formed 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  native  produce  and  ordinary 
commerce  of  the  countries  principally  exporting  them,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  very  harsh  exercise  of  belligerent  right  to 
subject  them  to  confiscation.  But  this  concession  against  the 
right  of  confiscation  was  not  absolute.  The  goods,  whilst 
exempted  from  condemnation,  remained  subject  to  the  sub- 
stituted milder  right  of  pre-emption  on  the  part  of  the  captors 
if  they  should  so  elect.  It  might  be  a  hardship  that  peaceful 
neutrals  should  be  debarred  from  shipping  to  the  enemy,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade,  goods  forming  the  staple 
product  of  their  country ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
equally  be  a  hardship  that  a  belligerent  should  be  debarred 
from  stopping  the  supply  of  stores  directly  subservient  to  the 
maintenance  of  hostilities  by  the  foe.  Pre-emption  was  a 
via  media  for  both  neutral  and  belligerent,  but  attached  to 
this  belligerent  concession  were  the  conditions — (I)  bona 
Jidea  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  shipper  (&) ;  and  (2)  that  the 
latter  should  satisfactorily  establish  that  the  goods  seized  were 
really  the  produce  of  his  own  country  {x).  Hemp  was  not, 
per  sey  liable  to  confiscation  or  pre-emption,  but  only  so  if  fit 
for  naval  purposes  (y). 

In  The  Neptunus,  supra j  although  tallow  was  restored  as 
being  destined  to  a  non-military  port,  sailcloth  in  the  same 
vessel  was  condemned  as  being  universally  contraband. 
Copper  sheets  fit  for  the  metalling  of  vessels  have  been 
confiscatod,  being  a  "manufactured  article  immediately 
serving  for  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war,"  and  therefore 


(m)  The  Sarah  GhriBtma,  1  Rob.  241. 

{v)  The  Saiiih  Ghziatma,  tupra, 

{x)  The  Twee  JufFronwen,  4  Kob.  242  ;  The  Apollo,  4  Bob.  158. 

(y)  The  Gute  Geeellschaft,  4  Rob.  94 ;  The  Erart  Evarts,  ihid.  354. 
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contrary  to  treaty  (2).  Iron  in  an  unmanufactured  state  haB 
been  treated  with  indulgenoe,  anchors  and  chains  being  re- 
garded as  directly  contraband.  On  the  same  reasoning  hemp 
has  been  more  favourably  regarded  than  cordage ;  and  wheat 
(to  be  considered  presently)  than  final  preparations  of  it  for 
human  consumption.  Such  articles  as  saltpetre  and  sulphur 
suitable  for  making  gunpowder,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  for 
manufacturing  arms  or  ammunition,  have  always  been  confis- 
cated by  the  British  Prize  Courts.  Lead,  and  the  various  com- 
ponents of  explosive  materials,  would  doubtless  be  subject  to 
similar  treatment.  In  The  Teutonia  {a)  nitrate  of  soda  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  contraband.  But  as  Sir  W.  Scott 
laid  down  in  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  supra,  the  most  important 
distinction  is  whether  the  articles  are  intended  for  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ships'  use  ;  or  whether 
they  are  going  with  a  probable  destination  to  military  use. 
This  was  the  principle  applied  to  a  cargo  of  resin  in 
1747  (J).  Neutral  vessels  may  lawfully  have  on  board  such 
quantity  of  contraband  as  may  be  required  for  their  own 
use,  hut  they  may  not  carry  a  larger  quantity  on  the 
su^;estion  of  the  speculation  of  purchasing  other  ships  (c). 
The  master  in  the  case  cited  averred  that  the  naval  stores 
which  he  had  on  board  were  wanted  for  another  ship  which  he 
designed  purchasing  at  Batavia.  The  contrary  principle,  if 
admitted,  would  be  an  endless  source  of  fraud. 

Ships  of  war,  i.e.,  vessels  evidently  built  or  peculiarly 
adapted  for  warlike  purposes,  destined  to  be  sold  to  the 
enemy,  are  contraband,  being,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  observed  in 
The  Bichmond  (d),  most  powerful  instruments  of  mischief ;  but 

(2)  The  Charlotte  Fox,  6  Rob.  276. 

(«)  L.  R.  4  P.  0.  171. 

(b)  Nostra  Senora  de  Begona,  6  Bob.  99. 

{e)  The  Maigaretha  Hagdalena,  2  Rob.  13S. 

[d)  6  Bob.  325. 
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each  of  sucli  cases  calls  for  consideration  in  accordance  with 
the  particular  circumstances.  The  Bichniondvfaa  an  Ameiican 
vessel  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  ship  of  war,  under  a  false 
destination,  and  with  contraband  goods  concealed  on  board, 
and  with  the  avowed  intention  of  sale  to  a  belligerent. 

Sir  W.  Scott  in  condemning  the  vessel  remarked  that  the 
malignant  nature  of  such  a  purpose  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  indecent  levity  with  which  the  master  expressed  him- 
self, viz.,  that  the  vessel  "would  be  seen  playing  round  the 
East  India  Company's  ships  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  next 
season."  In  another  case,  a  vessel  {e)  built  in  America  and 
pierced  to  carry  fourteen  guns,  and  despatched  to  the  Havana 
for  sale,  was  condemned  as  contraband,  though  the  master  had 
been  ordered,  if  he  could  not  efFect  a  sale,  to  ship  a  (»igo  by 
her.  In  two  somewhat  similar  cases  (/)  the  vessels,  though 
in  the  first  instance  condemned  in  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court 
at  the  Bahamas,  were  on  appeal  ordered  to  be  restored,  tiiey 
having  been  actually  engaged  in  trade,  and  being  of  a  more 
ambiguous  construction.  In  a  fourth  case  (g)  the  vessel  was 
also  restored,  as  it  appeared  that  the  purchaser,  though  he 
had  bought  her  as  a  privateer,  intended  to  employ  her  in 
trade,  and  had  in  fact  done  his  best  to  fit  her  for  such  pur- 
pose. Finding  the  vessel  unsuitable,  however,  he  was  intend- 
ing to  sell  her  again  when  she  was  seized  on  the  charge  of 
being  contraband. 

By  a  convention  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Bussia  in  1803,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  other  named 
articles,  the  following  should  be  deemed  contraband,  viz., 
coined  money, horses, and  the  necessary  equipments  of  cavalry; 
all  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  either  country,  to  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  pre-emption. 

(e)  The  Bruttus,  6  Bob.  App.  1. 

(/)  The  Fanny,  24  March,  1804 ;  The  Neptune,  18  Jul^f,  1804. 

(y)  The  Raven,  6  Rob.  App.  1. 
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Pnmiioiui.  (In  past  times.) — ^These,  though  certainly  coming 
within  the  description  of  equivocal  goods,  have  usually  been 
placed  in  a  somewhat  exceptional  position.  That  there  is 
nothing  of  a  contraband  nature  in  provisions  per  se  is  obvious, 
— or,  rather,  provisions  are  no  more  contraband  than  most 
other  articles  shipped  for  the  common  use  of  nations  in  a 
state  of  peace.  The  early  writers  are  not  unanimous  on  the 
subject  of  provisions,  some  considering  them  as  generally 
contraband,  others  denying  that  this  is  so  unless  the  goods 
are  being  carried  to  besieged  places.  Com,  grain,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts  were  declared  contraband  by  Charles  I. 
in  1626.  And  Sir  W.  Soott,  in  The  Jange  Margaretha  (A), 
stated  that  in  1673  it  was  expressly  declared  by  a  person  of 
great  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  English  Admiralty 
that,  by  its  practice,  com,  wine,  and  oil  were  liable  to  be 
deemed  contraband ;  and  that  in  much  later  times  many  sorts  of 
provisions,  such  as  butter,  salted  fish,  and  rice,  had  been  so  con- 
demned. The  learned  judge  proceeded  to  say  that  the  modem 
^tablished  rule  was  that  provisions  were  generally  not  con- 
traband ;  but  that  they  might,  in  special  circumstances,  become 
so.  Circumstances  specially  mentioned  were  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  port  of  destination,  and  whether  the  goods  were 
presumably  intended  for  civil  or  for  military  use.  Amongst 
the  circumstances  tending  to  prevent  condemnation  was  the 
fact  that  the  goods  were  the  growth  of  the  coimtry  exporting 
them ;  or  that  they  were  in  a  raw  or  unmanufactured  state. 
But  Sir  W.  Scott  subsequently  abandoned  the  port-of- 
destination  tiieory.  Thus,  in  The  Charlotte  (i)  he  stated  that 
the  character  of  the  port  was  immaterial ;  since  goods  sent 
to  a  mercantile  port  might  either  be  there  applied  to  the  use 
of  privateers  or  conveyed  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment.     In 


(A)  1  Rob.  192. 
(i)  5  Rob.  306. 
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1793  the  Briiisli  Government  instructed  their  cniifiers  to  stop 
all  vessels  carrying  com,  flour,  or  meal  to  any  port  in  France, 
and  to  send  them  to  a  British  port  for  pre-emption  by  the 
government.  Or,  as  an  alternative,  the  ships  might  he  re- 
leased on  the  masters  giving  security  that  they  would  dispose 
of  the  cargo  in  the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain.  This  action  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
French  Government  had  armed  almost  tie  whole  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  France,  and  that  in  these  circumstanoes 
it  was,  by  the  modem  law  of  nations,  permissible  to  powers 
at  war  with  that  country  to  resort  to  the  measure  of  cuttiiig 
off  all  supplies  of  provisions.  This  reasoning  was  resisted  by 
the  neutral  powers,  Sweden,  Deimiark  and,  especially,  the 
United  States,  which  denied  that  the  circumstances  gave  any 
such  right  of  interference  with  the  legitimate  and  ordinarv 
trade  of  neutrals.  In  1794  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  specifying  the  goods  to 
be  deemed  contraband  as  between  the  two  nations.  On  the 
subject  of  provisions,  it  was  provided  that,  "whereas  the 
difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  oases  in  which  alone  pro- 
visions and  other  articles,  not  generally  contraband,  may  be 
regarded  as  such  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the 
inconveniences  and  misimderstandings  which  might  thenoe 
arise,"  it  was  agreed  that  such  articles  should  not  be  confis- 
cated, but  should  be  paid  for  by  the  captors — the  price  paid 
to  be  the  full  value  with  a  reasonable  profit,  the  freight^  and 
the  demurrage  incident  to  the  detention. 

The  subject  of  pre-emption  verms  confiscation  in  the  case 
of  provisions  has  from  time  to  time  been  hotly  debated,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  generally  accepted  conclusion  has 
resulted  as  to  the  real  position  in  which,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
the  matter  stands.  From  time  to  time  this  country,  acting  on 
what  it  has  maintained  to  be  its  rights  imder  this  law,  has 
condemned  various  articles  of  food.     Thus,  cheese  fit  for 
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naval  use  and  bound  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  has  been 
confiscated  (A).  In  the  two  oases  cited  neither  cargo  was 
actuallj  bound  to  a  naval  port,  but  both  had  destinations 
not  &r  removed  from  such  ports,  and  the  question  of  the 
proprnquity  was  in  each  case  regarded  b j  the  Court  as  an 
element  of  importance  in  deciding  as  to  the  quality  to  be 
attributed  to  the  cargo.  In  the  case  of  The  Ranger  (/),  ships' 
biscuits  improperly  shipped,  under  a  proclamation  permitting 
the  carnage  to  Cadiz  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  famine, 
were  condemned.  Sir  W.  Scott  remarking  that  such  a  ship- 
ment was  a  gross  breach  of  privilege.  A  cargo  of  wine 
destined  to  Brest  but  under  false  papers  to  Embden  was  con- 
demned by  the  same  judge.  The  wine  was  notoriously  for 
naval  use,  and  his  lordship  remarked  that,  in  such  a  case,  to 
apply  the  rule  of  pre-emption  would  be  to  show  excessive  and 
undue  indulgence,  especially  as  the  vessel  was  sailing  under  a 
false  destination  (m).  In  this  case  it  was  pleaded  that  the 
wine,  having  been  shipped  at  another  port  of  the  same 
conntry,  viz.,  Bordeaux,  could  not  be  considered  contraband; 
but  Sir  W.  Scott  ruled  that  the  transfer  of  contraband  from 
one  port  to  another  in  the  same  country  was  to  be  treated  as 
an  original  importation.  Barley  and  oats  shipped  from  an 
enemy's  port  in  a  neutral  vessel,  and  intended  for  the  enemy's 
forces  in  another  country,  were,  in  The  Commercen  (w),  con- 
demned by  the  American  Courts.  Provisions,  it  was  declared, 
might  become  contraband  if  intended  for  the  use  of  the  enemy's 
army  or  navy  or  destined  for  a  port  of  naval  eqmpment ;  and 
if  the  growth  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  destined  for  the  use 
of  its  forces,  were  contraband^  although  bound  for  a  neutral 
port.    The  circumstances  in  this  case  were  peculiar.     Great 

{k)  The  Yzow  Hargaietha,  6  Rob.  92  ;  The  Zelden  Roat,  ibid,  93. 

(I)  6  Rob.  125. 

(m)  The  Edward,  4  Rob.  68. 

[n]  1  Wheaton^  382. 
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Britain  was  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  also  wiih 
France,  and  the  stores  in  question  were  being  carried  by  a 
Swedish  vessel  from  Limerick  to  Bilboa,  for  the  use  of  the 
allied  forces  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

During  the  recent  hostile  relations  between  France  and 
China  the  French  Government  announced  its  intention  to 
treat  rice  bound  for  certain  of  the  open  China  ports  aa 
contraband  of  war.    The  government  stated  that  this  resolye 
had  been  come  to  mainly  in  the  belief  that  large  quantities 
of  rice  were  being  forwarded  to  these  ports,  and  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  supply  would  materially  affect  the  Pekin 
government.    The  British  ambassador  in  Pekin  refused  to 
recognise  the  right  claimed  by  France.    The  home  authori- 
ties, however,  decided  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  should 
not  be  opposed  by  physical  force,  and  that  its  legality  must 
be  determined  by  the  French  prize  courts,  subject  to  ulterior 
diplomatic  action.     But  the   preliminaries   of    peace  were 
shortly  after  settled,  and  no  case  of  the  kind  appears  to  have 
occurred  (o).     Bice,  as  well  as  butter  and  salt  fish,  had  been 
previously  condemned  as  contraband   in   1747  and  1748. 
Tobacco  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  the 
States  General  confiscated  by  the  former  on  the  ground  that 
the  article  was  rightly  to  be  considered  amongst  victuals,  since 
by  its  use  the  consumption  of  these  might  be  prolonged.    The 
English   shippers   of  the   tobacco  in  vain  contended  that 
tobacco  was  not  a  nutritive  plant,  and  in  the  result  the  King 
of  England  granted  them  letters  of  reprisal  against  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Spain-  in  order  that  they  might  so  make 
good  their  loss  {p)> 

Ooods  of  Equivocal  Hature,  including  ProYisions.  (Nowadays.) 
— ^The  precedents  cited  above  relate  for  the  most  part  to  times 

(o)  Pitt  Cobbett'8  Leading  GaMS,  p.  226. 
{p)  Law  of  Nations,  TmaSf  2nd  ed.  p.  249. 
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when  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  differed  widely  from 
those  of  the  present  day.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  courts  are  now  valuable  rather  as 
expositions  of  the  principles  by  which  the  real  quality  of 
equivocal  goods  is  to  be  tested,  than  as  fixing,  once  and  for  all, 
the  character  of  the  articles  then  submitted  for  adjudication. 
For  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  articles  which  in  the  days  of 
wooden  sailing  vessels  might  be  regarded  as  eminently  capable 
of  adaptation  to  warlike  uses,  must  needs,  in  these  times  of 
iron  steamships,  be  regarded  from  the  opposite  point  of  view : 
and  contrariwise.  In  bygone  days  the  equivocal  goods  declared 
to  be  contraband  of  war  have  been  commonly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, naval  stores,  horses  and  harness,  and  provisions.  As 
regards  the  former,  tar,  pitch,  resin,  tallow,  planks,  and  copper 
sheathing  were  the  common  subjects  of  condemnation  in  cases 
where  they  were  intended  for  a  port  of  naval  equipment. 
Xowadays  they  could  scarcely  be  logically  subjected  to  such 
a  fata.  Hemp,  cordage,  masts,  and  spars,  although  in  a 
measure  useful  for  iron  vessels,  are  certainly  more  the  attri- 
bute of  those  built  of  wood.  Anchors  and  sailcloth  are 
common  necessaries,  but  it  is  not  every  anchor  that  will  be 
useful  to  modem  war-ships ;  and  of  these  vessels  many  are 
quite  independent  of  sails.  So  that,  owing  to  the  modem 
conditions  of  warfare,  articles  formerly  stemly  seized  and 
ruthlessly  condemned,  as  partaking  at  least  as  much  of  the 
nature  of  warlike  as  of  peaceful  goods,  may  now,  one  might 
well  believe,  be  allowed  to  rank  with  permissive  goods,  as  pos- 
sessing few,  if  any,  of  the  essentials  of  warlike  stores.  The 
recent  Kussian  list  of  contraband  goods  already  set  forth  (q) 
makes  no  mention,  by  name,  of  any  of  the  articles  just 
enumerated,  and  they  would  presumably  no  longer  be  held  to 

iq)  Page  166,  wpra, 
O.  N 
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come  within  the  general  words  "  everything  destined  for 
military  or  naval  forces." 

Horses,  saddles,  harness,  and  provender,  if  shipped  in  any 
considerahle  quantity  to  a  nation  carrying  on  belligerent 
military  operations,  would  probably  be  deemed  at  the  present, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  military  stores,  and  as  such 
liable  to  confiscation. 

Provisions  stand  on  a  peculiar  footing,  the  law  of  nations 
not  being  so  clearly  defined  in  respect  of  these  as  could  W 
wished.  But,  broadly  stated,  the  position  appears  to  be 
approximately  this : — The  right  to  cut  off  food  supplies 
altogether,  with  a  view  to  starve  the  foe  into  submission,  has 
in  certain  circumstances  been  asserted  on  the  part  of  some  and 
denied  by  others.  The  right  contended  for,  however,  has  not 
been  to  condemn  as  contraband,  but  to  order  off  or  to  pre- 
empt. Food-stuffs  in  an  imprepared  state,  such  as  grain  or 
flour,  though  liable  in  certain  cases  to  pre-emption,  are  more 
favourably  regarded  than  if  in  a  manufactured  state  ready  for 
use.  Supplies  of  a  kind  specially  valuable  for  military  or 
naval  purposes,  such  as  ships'  biscuits  or  Dutch  cheeses,  may 
be  condemned  as  contraband.  Food  supplies  of  whatever 
kind  shipped  to  the  enemy's  forces,  wherever  stationed,  would 
presumably  occupy  a  similar  position.  At  one  time  great 
weight  was  attached  to  the  destination.  Thus  food  supplies 
to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  would  probably  be  condemned, 
whilst  similar  goods  to  a  non-military  port  would  be  allowed 
to  pass.  But  while  the  case  as  regards  goods  to  military 
ports  presumably  remains  unaltered,  modem  facilities  of 
inland  communication  must  be  held  to  have  disposed  of  the 
theory  that  supplies  carried  to  a  mercantile  i)ort  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ipsofaeto  intended  for  mercantile  uses.  The  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  however,  will,  it  may  be  supposed,  be  found  m  the 
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future  to  have  greatly  narrowed  the  question  of  contraband, — 
always  supposing,  that  is,  that  this  item  of  the  treaty  is  destined 
to  remain  an  accepted  principle  of  modem  naval  warfare. 
Formerly,  owing  to  the  restricted  inland  communication 
between  the  continental  states,  each  nation  was  compelled  to 
import  necessaries  direct.  The  hostile  destination  of  the  ship 
stamped  the  cargo  as  enemy  property,  and  such  property  waa 
liable  to  seizure,  even  in  neutral  vessels.  So  long  as  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  holds  good,  enemy  property  can  be 
freely  carried  in  neutral  vessels.  But  still  more  important, 
owing  to  the  present  network  of  railways  on  the  Continent, 
any  continental  power  can  effect  its  shipping  through  neigh- 
bouring neutral  ports  and  in  the  names  of  neutrals,  and  it 
will  usually  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  do  the 
national  marketing  in  adjacent  countries.  So  that  a  belli- 
gerent continental  power  will  in  future  be  ordinarily  under 
no  such  imperative  necessity  to  trade  through  its  own  ports. 

Coal  and  modern  Warlike  Stokes  and  Appllances. — 
The  articles  which  would  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
hemp,  pitch,  cordage,  sailcloth,  and  so  forth,  of  former  days, 
are  Coal,  Electric  Wire  and  Cables,  Chain  Cables,  Wire 
liopes.  Hawsers,  and  Netting,  Ships*  Plates,  Marine  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafts,  &c.,  Fire  Bars,  Iron  Bars  and  Bivets,  Cement, 
and  the  like.  Thechief  of  these  is  coal.  Coal  is  to  the  steamship 
what  sails  and  sailcloth  are — or  were — ^to  the  sailing  vessel ; 
and  if  a  naval  power  could  be  completely  cut  off  from  its 
fuel  supplies,  it  is  obvious  that  its  fleet  would  be  rendered 
useless.  From  this  it  follows  that  coal  shipped  to  an  enemy 
port  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war. 

To  an  inquiry  whether  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity in  1859  contemplated  coal  as  contraband,  it  was  replied 
that  "The  prize  court  of  the  captor  is  the  competent  tribimal 
to  decide  whether  coal  is  or  is  not  contraband  of  war,  and  it 

X  2 
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is  obviously  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Q-ovemment  as  a 
neutral  sovereign  to  anticipate  the  result  of  such  decision. 
It  appears,  however,  to  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  that^ 
having  regard  to  the  present  state  of  naval  armaments,  coal 
may  in  many  cases  be  rightly  held  to  be  contraband  of  war, 
and  therefore  that  all  who  engage  in  the  traflSc  must  do  so  at 
a  risk  from  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  relieve 
them"(r).  And  early  in  1854  the  carriage  of  coals  to  an 
enemy  port  in  the  Black  Sea  was  stopped  owing  to  a  minis- 
terial statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  coals  would 
be  regarded  by  our  cruisers  as  one  of  the  articles  ancipitk 
U8U8  not  necessarily  contraband,  but  liable  to  detention  in 
circumstances  warranting  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended 
to  apply  the  coals  to  the  military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy. 
Pitt  Cobbett,  in  his  Leading  Cases  on  International  Law  (*), 
says  : — "  In  1859  and  1870  coal  was  declared  by  Prance  not 
to  be  contraband.  According  to  Calvo  the  greater  number 
of  secondary  states  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  this.  In  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  Great  Britain  held  that  the  character  of  coal 
depended  upon  its  destination,  and  refused  to  permit  vessels 
to  sail  with  it  to  the  French  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  Germany 
remonstrated  against  Great  Britain's  allowing  its  export 
imder  any  circumstances"  (^).  It  is  impossible  to  forecBst 
what  view  might  prevail  in  the  event  of  hostilities  occurring 
in  which  the  question  became  important,  and  was  not  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty ;  but  if  a  belligerent  insisted  on  treating 
coal  as  contraband  it  would  clearly  be  within  his  rights  to  do 
so.     There  might,  however,  be  an  exception  to  the  exercise 

(r)  Fide  Kent's  Intemat.  Law,  2  ed.  337  ;  and  Bulletins,  L  IS59,  p.  1167. 
Vide  also  pp.  360-1,  infra, 

(«)  Se  The  Jonge  Margaretha,  pp.  224-7. 

(t)  See,  also,  the  correspondence  between  Earl  Granville  and  Connt  Ben* 
storff,  p.  350,  infra.  During  the  Franco-Qerman  war  close  restrictioiis  on 
the  sale  of  coal,  by  the  national  subjects,  to  belligerents  were  decreed  bj  the 
United  States  and  by  Peru.    (61  State  Papers,  pp.  665,  656-7.) 
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of  the  right  in  the  case  where  a  cargo  of  coals  was  shipped  to 
a  purely  mercantile  port  with  no  presumption  against  its 
pacific  use.  Coal  being  an  article  of  daily  use,  to  condemn 
it  absolutely  and  in  all  cases  might  be  an  extreme  measure. 

If  at  some  future  period  petroleum  or  any  other  substance 
should  take  the  place  of  coal  as  a  steam  or  power-producing 
agent,  such  substance  would  doubtless  be  regarded  as  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  rules  governing 
equivocal  articles  generally. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  of  18th  February,  18o4,  issued  in 
anticipation  of  declaration  of  war,  the  following  were  pro- 
hibited either  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or 
carried  coastwise,  viz. : — 
"All   arms,   ammunition   and   gunpowder,   military  and 
naval  stores,  and  the  following  articles,  being  articles 
which  We  have  judged  capable  of  being  converted  into 
or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military 
or  naval  stores;  that  is  to  say, 

"  Marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  paddle-wheels, 

cylinders,   cranks,    shafts,   boilers,   tubes    for 

boilers,   boiler    plates,   fire    bars,   and    every 

article  (sic)  or  any  other  component  part  of  an 

engine  or  boiler,   or  any  article  whatsoever 

which  is,  or  can  or  may  become,  applicable  for 

the  manufacture  of  marine  machinery  "  (m). 

This,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  public  declaration  of  contraband, 

but  it  is  useful  as  throwing  a  strong  light  on  the  class  of 

naval  stores  which  were  in   1854  deemed  by  the   British 

Government  subservient  to  warlike  uses.     Two  months  after 

this  prohibition  the  restriction  on  trade  which  it  imposed  was 

modified  by  a  proclamation  permitting  the  export  of  such 

articles  to  certain  coimtries  named,  including  all  the  British 

(«)  Bulletins,  I.  1854,  p.  198. 
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colonies,  on  a  bond  being  given  that  the  prohibited  articles 
woidd  be  landed  and  entered  at  the  port  of  destination. 

Telegraph  Cables  and  insulated  wire  suitable  for  sub- 
marine mining  and  other  warlike  uses  would  similarly  be  in 
danger  of  condemnation  as  articles  of  equivocal  use  especiaUy 
subservient  to  warlike  purposes.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870,  a  vessel  called  The  Internaiiofial  (v)^  loaded  with 
telegraph  cables  for  France,  was  detained  by  the  British 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  the  contemplated  shipment 
was  contrary  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (if) .  It  was,  how- 
ever, shown  that  the  imdertaking  for  which  the  cables  were 
required  was  of  a  purely  commercial  nature — a  coastal  sub- 
marine postal  telegraph  line — and  the  Court,  setting  aside  the 
argument  that  the  line  when  completed  would  equally  sub- 
serve military  purposes,  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  released. 
But  as  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  detention  was,  in 
the  circumstances,  warranted  and  justifiable,  no  order  was 
made  as  to  costs  or  damages. 

If  inland  telegraph  wires  should  ever  be  condemned  as 
subservient  to  military  uses,  railway  materials  would  seem 
to  stand  on  the  same  footing. 

There  is  not,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  f  oimulated,  a  definite 
and  comprehensive  list  of  goods  which  are,  and  shall  remain, 
confiscable  as  contraband  of  war,  or  which  are  liable  to  be  so 
regarded.  The  principle  governing  the  question  is,  however, 
very  clearly  defined,  and  time  and  circumstances  only  can 
show  what  are  the  articles  coming  lawfully  within  its  applica- 
tion. As  an  illustration  of  this  proposition  may  be  mentioned 
the  instance  of  the  raw  bulls'  hides  used  by  Spain  to  cover  the 
floating  batteries  which  that  coimtry  was  at  one  time  fitting 

(r)  L.  R.  3  A.  &  £.  321. 

(tt*)  For  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  vide  p.  372,  infra. 
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out  for  the  purposes  of  attack  on  the  fortress  of  GKbraltar. 
It  was  known  that  hides  were  to  be  used  as  the  chief  article 
of  defence  in  the  attack,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ship- 
ments of  such  articles  to  Alge9iras — the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay— would  have  been  properly  regarded  as  contraband  of 
war  (x),  "  The  catalogue  of  contraband,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott, 
in  The  Jonge  Margaretha{y),  "has  varied  veiy  much,  and 
sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  veiy  difficult  to 
assign  the  reason  of  the  variations,  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  history  of  which  has  not  accompanied  the 
history  of  the  decisions." 

Any  ships  or  vessels  apparently  intended  to  be  devoted  to 
warlike  uses,  or  which  might  be  regarded  as  specially  adapted 
to  such  uses,  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  of  a  contraband 
nature.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  purposes  of  transport  especially, 
tug-boats  and  steam  launches,  their  engines  and  appliances, 
might  on  occasion  become  highly  necessary  to  a  belligerent. 

Condition  (1) — Subservience  to  Warlike  Uses — having 
now  been  dealt  with,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
condition  (2), —  ' 

(2)  The  Belligerent  Destination. — ^Neutrals  possess,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  right  to  ship  warlike  stores  as  between  them- 
selves, but  they  must  not  carry  such  articles  to  belligerents. 
It  has  by  some  been  contended  that  this  principle  is  to  be 
literally  applied,  and  that  so  long  as  warlike  stores  are  shipped 
by  a  neutral  to  a  neutral  port  they  are  absolutely  free  from 
belligerent  confiscation;  the  question  whether  the  property 
lias  a  belligerent  destination  beyond  such  neutral  port  being 
altogether  irrelevant ;  and  that,  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that  belligerents  have  the  right  to  visit  and  search,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  cany  into  port  for  adjudication  a  neutral  vessel 

(x)  Ward's  Essay  on  Contraband,  1801,  p.  248. 
(y)  1  Rob.  192. 
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whose  averment  of  neutral  destination  is  mistrusted  (2),  on 
the  facts  proving  to  be  as  represented  by  the  neutral  master 
the  vessel  must  be  at  once  restored  and  allowed  to  proceed 
without  further  molestation.  "  Groods  going  to  a  neutral  port," 
said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Imina{a)^  "cannot  come  under 
the  description  of  contraband,  aU  goods  going  there  being 
equally  lawful."  But  this  description,  with  other  expressions 
which  fell  from  the  learned  judge  in  the  same  case,  seem 
scarcely,  when  viewed  by  the  context,  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that,  because  the  port  of  destination  is  neutral,  a 
belligerent  is  ipso  facto  precluded  from  seizing  the  warlike 
articles.  In  the  above  case  the  facts  were  as  follows : — ^A 
neutral  vessel,  bound  from  Dantzic  to  Amsterdam,  was  seized 
and  brought  in  for  carrying,  as  was  alleged,  warlike  stores  to 
an  enemy  port.  But,  as  it  proved,  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
the  vessel  was  bound  to  the  neutral  port  of  Embden.  For, 
on  arriving  at  Elsinore,  her  master  learnt  that  Amsterdam 
had  been  declared  to  be  blockaded ;  whereupon  he  altered  hia 
course.  Captors  contended,  however,  that  the  original  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  Amsterdam  with  prohibited  goods  should 
be  held  to  fix  the  voyage,  and  that  the  incident  that  the 
destination  was  subsequently  altered  was  immaterial.  But 
the  learned  judge  rejected  this  contention.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  that  if  the  capture  had  taken  place  before  the  varia- 
tion the  original  intention  would  have  subjected  the  pro- 
perty to  confiscation ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  variation  had 
taken  place  before  the  capture,  there  was  then  no  eorptu^ 
delicti.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  point 
which  the  Court  had  to  decide,  and  neither  the  decision 
nor  observations  leading  to  it  should  consequently  be  re- 
garded as  supporting  the  proposition  that  all  goods  going 
to  a  neutral  port   are  ipso  facto  free   from   seizure.     Sir 

(r)   Vide  p.  164,  supra.  (a)  3  Rob.  167. 
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W.  Scott's  decisions  on  the  subject  of  what  are  called  Con- 
tinuous Voyages  (J)  clearly  show  that  his  lordship  by  no 
means  regarded  the  fact  of  an  immediate  neutral  destination 
as  of  such  sanctity  as  to  preclude  all  question  as  to  an  ulterior 
destination  towards  which  the  neutral  port  might  be  but  a 
first  step.  In  the  United  States  Courts  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  test  of  whether  warlike  articles  are  contraband  is  not 
solely  whether  they  are  being  shipped  to  a  neutral  port,  but 
whether  they  are  intended  for  the  enemy's  use.  The. Stephen 
Eari  (c)  was  the  case  of  a  neutral  vessel  captured  by  a  Federal 
cruiser  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Key  West,  Florida.  She 
had  on  board  a  cargo  of  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  loaded  in 
England  for  Cardenas  (Cuba),  and  the  captors  contended  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  introduce  these  goods  into  the  enemy's 
territory  by  breach  of  blockade  ;  and  they  argued  that  if  this 
was  so,  the  mere  fact  that  the  vessel  was  neutral,  and  bound 
from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  would  not  avail  as  a  defence 
against  condemnation;  and  that  if  the  goods  were  really 
intended  for  the  enemy's  use  it  was  immaterial  whether  they 
were  carried  direct  to  a  belligerent  port  or  were  first  landed  at 
Cardenas.  In  the  result  the  cargo  and — the  master's  conduct 
having  been  found  to  be  fraudulent — the  ship  were  both 
condenmed,  the  Court  observing  that  the  continuous  trans- 
portation of  contraband  goods  into  several  intermediate 
voyages  cannot  in  such  cases  make  any  part  of  the  entire 
transportation  a  lawful  transport ;  and  that  such  voyages  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct,  but  part  of  one 
unit,  forming  one  entire  transaction.  "  In  order  to  constitute 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  transportation  of  contraband  goods," 
said  the  Court,  "it  is  not  necessary  that  the  immediate 
destination  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  should  be  to  an  enemy's 

{b)  As  to  which  vide  pp.  236—240,  notablj  The  Thomyris,  p.  238,  infra. 
(c)  Mar.  Law  Ca.,  2  vol.  73  ;  Blaieh,  Fr.  Ca.  387.     Fide  also  The  Bermuda^ 
3  JTttiL  561 ;  The  Commereen,  1  Wheat,  Rep,  388. 
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country  or  port ;  for  if  the  goods  are  contraband,  and  destined 
to  the  direct  use  of  the  enemy's  army  or  navy,  the  transporta- 
tion is  illegal.  .  .  .  The  proper  test  to  be  applied  is,  whether 
the  contraband  goods  are  intended  for  sale  or  consumption  in 
the  neutral  market,  or  whether  the  direct  and  intended  object 
of  their  transportation  is  to  supply  the  enemy  with  them." 

The  Springbok  {d)  was  a  very  similar  case.  The  vessel  was 
bound  from  London  to  Nassau,  N.  P.  (Bahamas),  vnih  a 
mixed  cargo,  partly  warlike,  partly  innocent,  but  all  the  pro- 
perty of  one  owner.  It  appeared  that  the  intention  was  to 
tranship  the  goods  at  Nassau  and  thence  to  run  the  blockade 
of  the  Confederate  ports.  The  whole  cargo  was  condemned, 
the  Court  affirming  the  principles  declared  in  The  Stephen  Hari; 
but  the  vessel  was  ultimately  restored,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  that  her  owners  knew  that  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  cargo  was  a  blockaded  port. 

Finally  there  occurred  the  case  of  TJie  Peter  ho f  (<»),  which  is 
especially  interesting  owing  to  the  litigation  which  ensued  in 
England  in  respect  of  policies  of  insurance  granted  on  the 
cargo ;  to  which  proceedings  reference  will  be  made  presently. 
The  warlike  stores  were,  in  this  case,  shipped  to  the  Mexican 
port  of  Matamoras,  situated  up  the  Rio  Grande,  forty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Eio  Ghrande  divides  Texas  from  Mexico, 
Matamoras  and  the  Texan  town  of  Brownsville  being  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,  at  that  part  about  sixty  yards 
wide.  The  mouth  of  this  river  was  not  included  in  the 
general  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports,  and  it  was  found 
by  the  United  States  Courts  that  the  obnoxious  goods  were 
intended  to  be  carried  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  lighters. 
The  whole  cargo  and  the  ship  were,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
demned, all  the  claimants  of  the  cargo  having  some  more  or 


(i)  Blaich.Pr,  Ca,  434;  6  Wall.  1. 
(*)  BlaicK  Fr.  Ca.  463 ;  6  Wall.  28. 
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less  obnoxious  goods  on  board,  and  the  master  being  found 
gniltj  of  fraudulent  conduct  in  various  respects.  As  will 
presently  appear,  the  ship  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  were 
restored  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Court  con- 
finned  the  confiscation  of  the  distinctly  warlike  articles 
intended  to  be  delivered  to  the  enemy. 

The  above  decisions  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
American  view  of  the  law  of  nations  in  respect  of  contraband 
is  that  the  point  to  be  looked  at  is  the  ulterior  destination  of 
the  warlike  articles ;  and  that  from  this  issue  the  captors  are 
not  to  be  diverted  by  arguments  based  on  the  incident  that 
the  property,  when  seized,  was  in  the  course  of  transit  to  a 
neutral  port.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  application  of  this 
principle  may  be,  in  some  cases,  attended  by  substantial 
difficulties,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  obnoxious  goods  are  priniA 
facie  shipped  to  what  may  be  reasonably  or  plausibly  alleged 
to  be  a  neutral  market,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  contended 
by  the  captors  that  the  intention  was  to  carry  the  goods  to 
the  enemy  vid  the  neutral  territory.  But  if  the  abstract 
principle  be  correct,  the  circumstance  that  it  may  occasionally 
be  difBcult  of  application  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
its  acceptance.  That  the  principle  as  declared  in  the  United 
States  Courts  is  correct,  and  that  it  is  also  accepted  in  this 
country,  is  to  be  concluded  from  a  consideration  of  the  two 
suits  which  arose  out  of  The  PeierhoJ' seizure,  viz.,  Hohbs  v. 
Smiling,  and  Set/mour  v.  Londan  and  Provincial  Insurance 
Co,,  referred  to  under  the  head  Insurance  below. 

A  neutral  vessel  carrying  contraband  of  war  must  on  no 
account  touch  at  an  enemy's  port  (/).  Nor,  as  was  esta- 
blished by  The  Edicard  [g),  must  contraband  goods  be  coasted 
from  a  belligerent  commercial  port  to  a  port  of  naval  equip- 
ment in  the  same  country. 

(/)  The  Trende  Sostre,  6  Rob.  387. 
(y)  Page  175,  mpra. 
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(The  subject  of  Continuous  Voyages  is  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  offence  of  Engaging  in  the  Privileged  Trade 
of  the  Enemy,  pp.  236—240,  infm.) 


Application  of  the  Penalty  of  ConfiBcation. — ^It  has  already 
been  remarked  (/)  that  neutrals  are  within  their  strict  rights 
in  shipping  contraband  of  war  to  belligerents ;  but  that  the 
exercise  of  such  right  is  attended  by  the  concurrent  beUi- 
gerent  right  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  prohibited 
goods ;  though,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  provisions,  the  latter 
right  is  now  usually  softened  down  to  that  of  pre-emption. 
The  law  of  nations,  rigorously  applied,  woidd  appear  to  admit 
the  principle  that  vessels  engaged  in  contraband  tarade  are 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  contraband  goods,  liable  to  confisca- 
tion {g) ;  and  the  Russian  Government,  in  1854,  by  proclama- 
tion adopted  this  principle.     The  milder  rule  of  limiting  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  to  the  obnoxious  article  carried,  to- 
gether with  any  freight  due  to  the  ship  in  respect  of  it,  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  the  rule  now  generally  accepted.    In 
cases  where  the  right  has  been  exercised  of  seizing  enemy 
goods  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  it  has  been  usual  to  allow 
freight  to  the  neutral  vessel ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
contraband  articles  carried  by  neutrals  (A).     Neutral  owners 
must  be  made  to  feel  that,  though  the  ship  herself  may  be 
released,  to  engage  in  the  carriage  of  prohibited  goods  is  biill 
attended  by  the  substantial  disadvantages  of  loss  of  freight 
(where  it  has  not  been  paid  in  advance),  of  time,  and  expenses. 
But  if  the  condemnation  of  the  goods,  and  the  consequent 
confiscation  of  the  freight,  be  due  to  deceit  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers,  the  master  may  proceed  against  them  for  compensa- 


(/)  Page  160,  tupra. 

(ff)  Vide  1  Rob.  288,  note. 

(A)  The  Mercuriufl,  1  Rob.  288. 
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tion  (i).  If  the  captam  be  found  guilty  of  carrying  false 
papers,  or  of  similar  misconduct  calculated  to  defeat  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent,  the  ship  will  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  the 
cargo  (j).  The  offence  of  carrying  false  papers,  and  of 
simulating  or  destroying  papers,  will  be  considered  presently 
per  8€  (it'). 

Where  the  ship  belongs  to  the  owner  of  contraband  cargo, 
both  are  liable  to  condemnation ;  and  the  same  principle  has 
been  held  to  apply  where  contraband  goods  appeared  by  the 
ship's  papers  to  belong  to  a  part-owner  of  the  ship  (/).  The 
rule  is  that  contraband  contaminates  any  other  property  in 
the  same  vessel  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  fm) ; 
but  the  application  of  this  principle  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
modification  by  treaty.  Similarly,  if  contraband  goods  are 
carried  in  breach  of  special  treaty  engagements,  the  vessel  may 
be  condemned  as  well  as  the  cargo  («).  By  the  practice  of 
tlie  French  prize  courts  both  ship  and  cargo  will  be  forfeited 
en  bloc  if  three- fourths  of  the  entire  cargo  consist  of  contra- 
band. An  innocent  shipper  and  insurer  of  permissive  goods 
i^  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  contraband 
by  other  parties  (o). 

If  the  master  carry  contraband  he  will  not  be  heard  to  aver 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  objectionable  packages  (p) ; 
nor  is  it  open  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  to  aver  ignorance  of 
the  master's  act  or  that  he  acted  contrary  to  orders ;  for  the 
act  of  the  master  binds  the  owner  {q).     In  former  times  the 

(i)  The  Emannel,  1  Hob.  296. 

0)  The  Franklin,  3  Rob.  217  ;  The  Edward,  4  t^.  68 ;  The  Banger,  6  t^. 
125. 

(i)  Infra,  p.  219. 

(0  The  JongeTobiafl,  1  Bob.  329;  The  Springbok;  The  Peterhoff,  infra. 

(m)  The  Staadt  Embden,  1  Bob.  26 ;  The  Springbok,  Blateh.  iV.  Ca.  434 ; 
The  Feterhof,  ib.  464. 

(n)  The  Keutralitet,  3  Bob.  296. 

(o)  Hobbs  r.  Henning,  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  121. 

{p)  The  Springbok,  BtaUh.  Pr.  Ca.  434  ;  The  Peterhoff,  ib.  463. 

(?)  The  Imina,  3  Bob.  167. 
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offence  of  carrying  contraband  to  the  enemy  was  not  purged 
by  successful  delivery :  the  ship  remained  liable  to  confifica- 
tion  on  the  homeward  voyage.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
vessel  herself  is  not  in  ordinary  cases  held  liable  to  con- 
fiscation ;  and,  as  observed  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  Hie  Imiiia  (r), 
"  under  the  present  understanding  of  the  law  of  nations  you 
cannot  generally  take  the  proceeds  in  the  return  voyage. . . . 
If  the  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto  and  in  the  actual  prose- 
cution (of  the  intention)  the  penalty  is  not  now  generally 
held  to  attach."  But  where  there  has  been  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  such  as  concealment  of  the  oonfaraband 
goods ;  or  the  use  of  papers  showing  a  false  destination ;  the 
vessel  has  been  condemned  on  the  return  voyage,  and  not 
only  the  vessel,  but  her  cargo  also,  though  the  latter  was  not 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  contraband  goods  (x). 
The  soundness  of  these  last  decisions  is  questioned  bj 
Wheaton,  who  disputes  the  right  to  inflict  a  penalty  when 
the  offence  no  longer  continues,  arguing  that  if  the  offence  is 
to  be  held  to  survive  after  termination  of  the  actual  delictum^ 
it  should  logically  be  held  to  survive  indefinitely,  and  not 
only  for  the  return  voyage.  His  opinion  on  this  point  is  in 
accord  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  King's  Advocate, 
Sir  R.  Wiseman,  so  far  back  as  1672. 


Summary. — To  constitute  any  article  contraband  of  war  two 
essential  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  viz.  (I)  the  article  must 
be  adapted  for  warlike  purposes,  and  (2)  it  must  be  destined 
for  belligerent  use.  The  circumstance  that  the  ship  is  boimd 
to  a  neutral  port  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
article  is  hmid  fide  intended  for  neutral  use.    This  presumption 


(r)  3  Rob.  167. 

(«)  The  Margaret,  1  Act.  330 ;  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  2  Bob.  343;  The 
Nancy,  3  Rob.  122. 
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may,  however,  be  rebutted  by  the  captor ;  but  no  mere  unsup- 
ported allegation  of  a  bare  intention  to  deliver  to  the  enemy 
will  justify  condenmation.  The  sole  judge  of  the  sufficiency 
of  evidence,  however,  is  in  all  cases  the  prize  court  of  the 
captors.  The  fact  that  goods  are  not  contraband  of  war  will 
not  necessarily  ensure  that  they  shall  not  be  captured  and 
brought  in  for  adjudication.  If,  on  restoration,  the  bringing- 
in  be  attributed  to  the  fault  of  the  shipmaster,  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  compensation  to  the  captors.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  thecapture  prove  unwarrantable,  damages  maybe 
awarded  against  captors.  If  the  goods  be  condemned  as  con- 
traband, the  master  cannot  claim  freight  from  the  captors.  If 
he  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  misconduct,  the  ship  may  be  forfeited. 

All  articles  of  an  essentially  warlike  quality  are  distinctly 
liable  to  confiscation  if  destined  for  belligerent  use.  Goods 
of  a  purely  peaceful  quality  may  be  freely  carried  to  belli- 
gerent ports  not  blockaded.  Articles  of  an  equivocal  nature 
have  to  be  considered  on  their  merits,  by  the  light  of  the 
facts  as  ascertained.  It  is,  in  short,  less  the  goods  than  the 
disposition  with  which  the  goods  are  regarded.  If  presimi- 
ably  intended  for  warlike  purposes  they  will  probably  be 
condemned;  if  for  peaceful  purposes,  restored.  The  sole 
judge  of  the  probable  use  is  the  capturing  belligerent.  His 
right  it  is  also,  by  common  consent,  to  say  what  goods  are 
contraband  and  what  are  not,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against 
Ins  decision.  But  of  course  if,  in  so  deciding,  he  should  act 
in  a  high-handed  and  grossly  unreasonable  manner,  he  would 
expose  himself  to  the  hostility  of  neutral  powers. 

The  decisions  of  former  days,  on  the  subject  of  contraband, 
are  valuable  as  exemplifying  the  principles  on  which  prize 
courts  proceed ;  but  as  regards  the  articles  themselves,  which 
called  forth  these  decisions,  the  latter  are  at  the  present  day 
worth,  for  the  most  part,  very  little.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  respect  of  the  articles  destined  for  maritime  uses  in 
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the  days  when  ships  were  built  of  timber,  carried  masts  and 
spars  of  the  same  material,  were  rigged  with  hempen  rope, 
and  depended  on  canvas  for  their  propnkion.  All  this  is  now 
changed.  The  articles  which  will  in  the  future  be  regarded 
as  equivocal,  only  the  future  can  show.  All  that  can  be  confi- 
dently affirmed  on  this  point  is  that  a  belligerent  will  ahno^ 
certainly  regard  as  contraband  any  goods  shipped  to  the 
enemy  which  may  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  latter  for  war. 
What  these  articles  are  likely  to  be  is  a  question  to  which  the 
answer  must  meantime  be  provided  by  the  common  sense  and 
practical  judgment  of  the  enquirer;  there  is  no  authority 
to  which  to  appeal  for  definite  information  on  the  subject. 
Many,  possibly  most,  of  the  articles  likely  to  be  regarded, 
either  absolutely  or  in  certain  circumstances,  as  contraband  of 
war,  have  been  suggested  above  ;  but  on  the  pinch  of  war  no 
doubt  the  list  will  be  supplemented. 

As  regards  provisions,  they  stand  in  an  exceptional  position. 
If  made  up  into  a  form  specially  suitable  for  warlike  purposes, 
they  are  likely  to  be  condemned.  So,  also,  with  stores  appa- 
rently destined  for  the  use  of  forces  in  the  field.  Foodstuffs 
not  made  up,  such  as  wheat  and  flour,  are  not  likely  to  be 
condemned,  unless  in  face  of  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  their  warlike  use.  They  may  be  ordered  oflf  from  the 
belligerent  coast,  or  they  may  be  pre-empted.  Generally, 
the  tendency  is  rather  to  pre-empt  than  to  confiscate  pro- 
visions, except  in  the  cases  just  indicated. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  owner  of  penniasive 
goods  ship  with  them  any  contraband  of  war,  or  if  the  owner 
of  the  contraband  be  also  owner  of  the  vessel,  the  taint  of  the 
contraband  will  be  held  to  permeate  all  the  property  captured 
belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  the  whole  will  be  subjected 
to  the  same  fate. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  question  of  contraband,  in 
any  European  war,  will  assume  in  the  future  the  promin^ce 
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which  it  oocupied  in  the  past.  A  belligerent  is  not  likely  to 
import  contraband  of  -war,  at  the  risk  of  capture,  if  he  can 
procure  it  in  a  neighbouring  neutral  market ;  and  owing  to 
the  facilities  now  afforded  by  railway  communication,  this 
win  doubtless  frequently  be  found  a  matter  of  no  great 
difiScolty. 


Insnrance. 

With  respect  to  the  insurance  of  contraband,  there  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  nothing  unlawful,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
in  the  shipment  of  such  articles  by  neutrals,  there  is  nothing 
unlawful  in  their  insurance.  It  is,  however,  within  the  right  of 
a  neutral  government  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  contraband  to 
belligerents  («) ;  and  such  a  prohibition  by  this  coimtry  would 
nullify,  even  if  it  did  not  in  terms  proscribe,  any  insurance  of 
goods  shipped  contrary  to  it.  But  in  the  case  of  a  lawful  insur- 
ance, in  order  to  secure  enforcement  of  the  contract  it  would 
have  to  be  shown  that  the  imderwriter  had  either  express  or 
implied  knowledge  of  the  material  facts  at  the  time  he  accepted 
the  risk  (v).  In  the  case  of  a  belligerent  country,  all  unlicensed 
trade  with  the  enemy  being  prohibited,  any  insurances  in  pro- 
tection of  such  trade  would  naturally  be  illegal.  And  any 
insurance  of  contraband  in  the  country  of  the  hostile  belligerent, 
though  the  articles  insured  have  been  shipped  by  neutrals,  would 
be  incapable  of  being  enforced  {x) ;  as,  for  example,  if  Ghreat 
Britain  were  at  war  with  France,  and  it  was  proposed  to  insure 
in  England  contraband  goods  carried  by  a  neutral  vessel  from 
Russia  to  France. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  held,  in  1797  (y),  that  under  an 


(»)  Vide  as  to  this  p.  350,  infra. 

{v)  The  Smtiasima  Trinidady  7  JFTieat,  283 ;  Sx  parte  Chavasse,  In  reGraze- 
brooke,  34  L.  J.  Bank.  17. 

{x)  Armmld,  5th  ed.  p.  699. 

(y)  SetoH  Y.  Low,  1  Johns,  Casee,  1,  oonfirmed  by  Juhel  v.  Rhinelander^  2 
John,  120,  487  {an,  1802). 

0.  O 
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insurance  on  ''all  kinds  of  neutral  goods/'  articles  contraband  of 
war  may  be  comprised,  and  that  all  goods  are  lawful  which  are 
not  prohibited  by  the  positive  law  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs  :  further,  that  the  insured  are  not  bound  to  dis- 
close to  the  underwriter  that  the  goods  are  contraband  of  war, 
seeing  that  it  is  lawful  for  neutrals  to  ship  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  the  underwriter  must  be  presumed  to  know  that  the 
neutral  trade  is  very  likely  to  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  articles 
during  war  as  in  times  of  peace.  But  it  has  since  been  decided 
in  the  British  Courts,  in  Ex  parte  Chavasse,  In  re  Orazebrook  {z), 
that  an  insurance  on  contraband  of  war  is  a  good  insnraBce 
provided  the  underwriter  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  risk 
which  he  was  undertaking,  or  if  the  circumstances  were  such 
that  he  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade  engaged  in. 

Two  cases  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  the  steamer  Peterhoff 
are  especially  interesting  in  this  connexion.    It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  The  Peterhoff  was  a  neutral  vessel  canying  a 
cargo  largely  consisting  of  warlike  or  equivocal  articles  to  the 
neutral  port  of  Matamoras  on  the  Eio  Qrande.    Matamoras  was 
separated  from  the  Confederate  town  of  Brownsville  by  merely  a 
narrow  stream.    It  came  out  that  a  packet  containing  papers 
had,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  instructions  of  the  master, 
been  thrown  overboard  on  seizure  of  the  vessel,  and  that  other 
papers  had  been  burnt.    It  was  moreover  averred  that  part  of 
the  cargo  was  intended  to  be  lightered  into  Texas,  and  part  to 
be  offered  in  the  market  at  Matamoras.     Of  the  alleged  contra- 
band articles,  some  were  distinctly  for  military  purposes,  whilst 
others,  such  as  boots,  horse-shoes,  sapping  tools,  drugs,  blankets, 
&c.,  would  be  available  for  similar  uses.    The  ownership  of  the 
cargo  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  but  a  few  persons,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  goods  of  all  the  claimants  consisted  more  or 
less  of  contraband  articles ;  also,  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
was  himself  a  shipper  of  contraband  cargo.    The  vessel,  whiiii 
had  been  captured  by  a  Federal  cruiser  off  St.  Thomas,  was, 
with  her  cargo,  declared  to  be  confiscated. 

(e)  84  L.  J.  Bank.  17,  and  p.  403,  i^fra.     Vide  also  Hobbs  v,  Hommgt 
p.  404,  infra. 
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It  waa  dearlj  recognised  by  the  ITnited  States  Courts  that  a 
neutral  yessel^  laden  with  a  neutral  cargo,  may  lawfully  trade 
between  neutral  ports  in  time  of  war,  in  all  descriptions  of 
merchandise,  whether  warlike  or  otherwise  (a) ;   and   that  no 
articles  alleged  to  be  contraband  can  be  so  unless  they  are  going 
to  a  belligerent  (&).     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  to  be 
equally  well  settled  that  the  ulterior  destination  of  warlike  goods 
determines  the  character  of  the  trade,  and  that  a  trade  in  such 
goods  with  the  enemy's  country,  through  neutral  territory,  is 
unlawful;  numerous  authorities,  British  and  American,  being 
cited  in  support  of  this  doctrine  {c).    With  respect  to  the  actual 
destination  of  the  warlike  goods,  the  Court  observed  that  there 
was  no  army  or  navy  in  Mexico  at  or  near  Matamoras  to  be 
BuppUed,  and  that  there  could  haye  been  no  demand  in  Mexico 
for  the  large  quantity  of  the  other  articles  found  on  board  the 
TesseL   To  sum  up,  the  learned  judge  was  ''  led  to  the  conclusion, 
upon  all  the  evidence,  that  The  Peterhoff^  when  captured,  though 
ostensibly  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  neutral  waters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  was  laden  with  a  cargo  composed 
largely  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  which  were  not  designed, 
on  their  departure  from  England,  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in 
the  neutral  market  of  Matamoras,  but  were  designed  to  be 
delivered  either  directly  or  indirectly^  by  transhipment,  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  use  of  the  enemy  "  (rf).     **  It 
was  not  credible  that  there  was  a  design,  in  good  faith,  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  cargo  in  the  market  of  Matamoras ''  (0).    In 
these  circumstances  the  cargo  was  condemned  en  bloc.    The  ship 
was  likewise  condemned,  the  owner  being  also  an  owner  of 
contraband  articles,  and  the  master  having  destroyed  and  con- 
cealed certain  papers  and  prevaricated  generally. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  main  features  of  this 
important  case,  tried  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  July,  1863, 
as  set  forth  at  great  length  in  Blatchf ord's  Eeports  of  Cases  in 
Prize,  1861-65.    This  judgment  was  subsequently  reversed,  as 


(a)  £latch,  Pr.  Ca,  at  p.  606. 
lb)  lb.  at  p.  628. 
\c)  lb.  at  p.  608. 
(i)  lb.  at  p.  633. 
{e)  lb.  at  p.  641. 
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regards  the  ship  and  part  of  the  cargo,  but  it  is  necessaij  to  bear 
the  first  judgment  in  mind,  because  when  Hobbs*s  case,  to  be 
presently  considered,  came  before  the  British  Courts,  The  PeUrhoff 
appeal  had  not  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Hobhs  V.  Henning  (November,  1864,  and  Januaiy,  1865)  (/), 
was  a  case  arising  out  of  the  above  seizure.  There  had  been  no 
special  warranty  of  no-contraband,  but  the  underwriters  dis- 
claimed liability,  relying  mainly  on  the  pleas  (1)  of  concealment 
of  material  fact,  and  (2)  of  misdescription  of  the  voyage  insured. 
The  latter  defence  was  based  on  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  that  the  real  voyage  was  in  fact  to  a  belligerent  and  not 
to  a  neutral  destination.  Judgment  was,  however,  given  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  Court  deciding  (1)  that  the  goods  were  not  contra- 
band of  war,  and  consequently  that  there  had  been  no  conceal- 
ment ;  and  (2)  that  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  Court  was 
not  intended  to  express  that  the  ship's  voyage  was  not  as  alleged 
by  the  master,  but  that  the  alleged  destination  of  the  cargo  was 
false. 

The  decision  that  the  goods  were  not  contraband  was  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  which  con- 
denmed  them  for  being  contraband;  and  this  case  has  been  cited 
as  evidence  of  a  divergence  of  views,  on  the  subject  of  contraband, 
between  the  Courts  of  this  country  and  of  the  United  States. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  the  decision  in  the  British  Court 
seems  to  establish  that  the  difference  between  the  decisions  of 
the  two  Courts  was  one  entirely  as  to  the  facts,  and  not  as  to  the 
principle.  The  United  States  District  Court  held,  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  cargo,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  sold  at 
Matamoras,  but  that  it  was  really  destined  for  delivery  in  Con- 
federate territory.  In  Seymour* s  case,  infra,  the  British  Court 
held  that  this  view  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  particular  goods 
were  concerned,  was  correct,  for  a  contract  existed  under  which 
delivery  was  to  be  made  to  the  Confederate  Gt>vemment.  Bat 
in  Hohha's  case  no  evidence  was  adduced  of  any  such  arrange- 
ment, and  the  British  Court  held  that  the  goods  insured  were 


(/)  17  C.  B.  818 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117. 
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intended  to  be  sold  at  the  neutral  port,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore not  contraband,  and  were  wrongfully  condemned  as  such. 
"The  allegation/'  said  the  Court,  ''that  the  goods  were  shipped 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  an  enemy's  port  is  an  allegation 
of  a  mental  process  only.    We  are  not  to  assume  either  that  the 
plaintifE  had  made  any  contract  or  provided  any  means  for  the 
farther  transmission  of  the  goods  into  the  enemy's  state,  or  that 
the  shipment  to  Matamoras  was  an  imreal  pretence.    If  the 
goods  were  in  a  course  of  transmission,  not  to  Matamoras,  but  to 
an  enemy's  port,  the  voyage  would  not  be  covered  by  the  policy-" 
In  the  view  of  the  Court  (y),  the  assured  must  be  taken  to  have 
known  of  the  good  demand  at  Matamoras,  and  to  have  shipped 
to  tiiat  port  in  the  expectation  of  a  profitable  sale  there  to  pur- 
chasers on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  that  a  price 
was  the  sole  object  in  view,  and  that  he  was  indifferent  whether 
the  sale  were  to  Confederate  or  Federal  purchasers ;  and  that  in 
a  neutral  territory  he  might  lawfully  sell  to  either:  therefore 
that  the  plea  was  bad  (as  to  intention) ;   for,  there  being  no 
warranty  against  contraband,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
goods  were  contraband  of  war,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  be  seized  by 
the  Federal  Government :  the  averment  of  the  intention  that  the 
goods  should  go  to  the  Confederate  States  did  not  indicate  that 
the  goods  were  bound  to  go  there,  and  therefore  that  the  plea 
(i.  e.,  in  effect,  of  concealment)  was  insufficient.     (It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Court  that  the  plea  of  contraband  of  war  was 
intended  to  be  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  concealment  by  the 
plaintiff  of  a  material  fact.)    In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the 
seizure  by  the  Federal  Government  was,  on  the  facts,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  plaintiff's  property,  unlawful.    But  the  insurance 
was  against  capture,  lawful  and  unlawful,  and  the  defendant, 
said  the  Court,  in  order  to  discharge  himself,  must  show  con- 
cealment by  the  assured.    The  further  allegation  that  the  ship 
was  carrying  goods  and  papers  which    involved   liability  to 
seizure,  was  held  to  be  immaterial  as  a  ground  of  defence ;  for 
these  goods  were  not  alleged  to  be  plaintiff's  goods,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  not  shown  to  be  responsible  for  the  ship's  papers, 
nor  for  any  other  goods  than  his  own. 


is)  So  understood  in  Seymour's  case,  infra^  41  L.  J.  C.  P.  193. 
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TMs  decision  was,  as  has  been  said,  arriyed  at  in  1864-5, 
and  the  American  judgment  in  The  Peierhoff^  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1866,  amply  establishes  the  justice  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  British  Court  in  Hobbs^s  case.  Further,  it 
goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  diilerence  of  opinion  between  the 
Courts  of  this  country  and  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  principles 
by  which  the  question  of  alleged  contraband  is  to  be  tested. 
That  the  District  Court  had  wrongly  interpreted  the  facts 
in  The  Peterhoff  case  appears  from  the  subsequent  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  (A).  Said  the  Court :  "  The  evidence  in 
the  record  satisfies  us  that  the  voyage  of  The  Peterhoff  was  not 
simulated.  .  .  .  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  £nd  anything  in  the 
record  which  fairly  warrants  a  belief  that  the  cargo  had  anj 

other   direct    destination We  dismiss,  therefore,  from 

consideration  the  claim,  suggested  rather  than  urged,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  that  the  ship  and  cargo,  both  or  either,  were 
destined  for  the  blockaded  coast." 

With  respect  to  the  permissive  or  innocent  goods,  the  Court 
thought  it  a  '^  fair  conclusion  from  the  whole  evidence,  that  the 
cargo  was  intended  to  be  disposed  of  in  Mexico  or  Texas  as 
might  be  found  most  convenient  and  profitable  to  the  owners 
and  consignees ; "  and  that  the  destination  in  this  case  became 
specially  important  only  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the 
goods  of  a  contraband  nature.  With  respect  to  the  equivocal 
goods,  they  had  not  been  proved  to  have  been  actually  destined 
to  belligerent  use,  and  they  could  not  therefore  be  treated  as 
contraband.  The  articles  held  to  be  contraband  were  aitilleiy 
harness,  military  boots,  and  reg^ulation  blankets.  These,  said 
the  Court,  came  fairly  within  the  description  of  goods  primarily 
and  ordinarily  used  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war,  and 
made  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  an  army.  If  really 
intended  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Matamoras,  even  these  goods 
would  have  been  free  from  liability,  but  all  the  circumstances 
indicated  that  these  articles  at  least  were  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  rebel  forces  then  occupying  Brownsville  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  primarily  destined 
for  Matamoras.    This  portion  of  the  cargo  was  therefore  oon- 


(A)  6  WaU.  23. 
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denmedi  and  with  it  any  part  of  the  cargo  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  aame  goods. 

As  regards  the  ship,  although  the  conduct  of  the  master  had 
been  inconsistent  with  the  frankness  and  good  faith  due  from 
neutrals  in  such  eircumstancesy  yet,  in  face  of  the  fact  of  the 
ahnost  certain  destination  of  the  ship  to  a  neutral  port  with  a 
cargo  for  the  most  part  neutral  in  character  and  destination,  the 
Court  decreed  restitution  on  payment  of  costs  and  expenses. 

This  judgment,  both  for  its  searching  and  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  and  for  its  able  and  exhaustive  review  of  the 
law,  well  repays  perusal.  The  final  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  The  Peterhoff  and  of  the  British  Courts  in  Hobbi 
V.  Henning  must  be  considered  to  set  at  rest,  once  and  for  all,  the 
principles  to  be  followed  in  deciding  questions  of  contraband  of 
war :  as  to  which  principles  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  government  of  this  country 
and  that  of  the  United  States. 


In  Seymour  v.  London  and  Provincial  Insurance  Co,  (»),  an 
insurance  had  been  effected  in  London  on  goods  per  Peterhoff 
from  London  to  Matamoras,  '^  Warranted  no  contraband  of 
war."  The  goods  having  been  confiscated  as  above  stated,  the 
underwriters  repudiated  liability  on  the  ground  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  breach  of  warranty.  This  refusal  was  justified  by  the 
Court,  by  which  it  was  held  that  the  goods  were  intended  from 
the  beginning  to  go  to  Matamoras,  not  to  be  disposed  of  there 
as  part  of  the  merchandise  of  such  port,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
being  transhipped  across  the  Bio  Ghrande,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Confederate  Government  imder  contract.  This  decision,  which 
was  on  all  fours  with  the  finding  of  the  American  Court,  was 
subsequently  confirmed,  the  Court  thinking  that  the  special 
facts  of  the  particular  case  clearly  showed,  first,  that  the  artillery 
harness  was  destined  to  a  belligerent  state  'for  belligerent 
purposes,  and  so,  as  was  admitted,  ''in  such  case  contraband"; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  had  been  a  concealment  of  this  material 
fact(Jt). 


(»)  41 L.  J.  C.  P.  193. 

(*)  42L.  J.  C.  P.  lll,«o<. 
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Ab  the  ownership  of  goods  partly  contraband  and  partly  per- 
missiye  taints  the  whole  with  the  vice  of  contraband,  in  the  case 
of  an  insurance  on  the  permissive  portion  of  such  mixed  goods, 
or  on  a  neutral  ship  carrying  contraband  goods  belonging  to  her 
owner,  the  underwriter  must  be  either  explicitly  or  imphedlj 
informed  of  the  circumstances.  Otherwise,  as  intimated  above, 
the  insurance  may  be  held  Void  on  the  ground  of  oonceal- 
ment  (/).  But  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  Hobhs^s  case,  supraf  that 
the  circimistance  that  a  Court  of  the  alien  captors  has  condemned 
property  as  contraband  of  war  will  not  necessarily  debar  the 
assured  from  pleading  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  that  the 
condemnation  was  bad  under  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  it  is 
not  de  facto  a  defence  to  a  claim  on  the  imderwriters  under  a 
policy  warranting  no  contraband  (m). 

The  carriage  by  neutrals  to  a  belligerent  of  all  articles 
subservient  to  warlike  uses  being  by  the  common  law  of 
nations  attended  by  the  liability  to  confiscation  of  the 
obnoxious  cargo,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  transport  of 
the  enemy's  troops  and  conveyance  of  his  despatches  will  he 
at  least  as  strictly  prohibited.  This  subject  we  will  now 
consider. 


(/)  Amould,  6th  ed.  p.  636,  reads  as  follows  :— 

**  As  canying  contraband  artioles  entails  the  confiscation  of  all  yro^aiy 
on  board  the  neutral  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  it  would  deszly 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  neutrality  as  to  such  property. 
With  regard  to  the  ship  and  such  portion  of  the  cargo  as  belongs  to 
different  owners,  it  will  only  produce  such  a  result  when  the  cxxcumstanoes 
of  criminality  are  such  as  involve  both  ship  and  cargo  in  one  oommoB 
penalty ;  as  where  they  show  that  the  shipowner  and  the  other  frei^ten 
were  cognizant  of,  and  concerned  in,  the  contraband  trading." 

But  seeing  that  contraband  of  war  may  be  dixeotly  shipped  and  insond 
without  being  so  described  in  the  policy,  and  yet  without  Tiolatang  ths 
neutral  warranty,  it  is  by  no  means  obyious  why  any  yiolation  of  neuinl 
warranty  should  ensue  in  such  circumstances  as  the  above.  Fide  tub  Wtf 
Warranties,  p.  387,  infra, 

(m)  For  examples  of  clauses  expressly  excluding  risks  ariidng  from  oar- 
riage  of  contraband  of  war,  vide  p.  124,  supra. 
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Carrying  Despatches  or  Military  Persons  of 

THE  Enemy. 


The  transport  of  hostile  despatches,  or  of  military  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  is  regarded  as  a  heinous  offence 
against  the  law  of  nations.  The  injury  likely  to  result  from 
the  carriage  of  a  cargo  of  contraband  articles  is  necessarily  of 
a  limited  nature ;  but  the  transport  of  hostile  despatches 
may  affect  perhaps  the  whole  plan  of  campaign :  while  the 
presence  of  military  persons  with  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
may  indefinitely  increase  his  powers  of  conducting  warlike 
operations. 

What  are  Despatches. — '^  The  carriage  of  despatches,"  said  Sir 
W.  Scott, in  The  Atalanta  (a), "  is  a  service  which,  in  whatever 
degree  it  exists,  can  only  be  considered  in  one  character — as  an 
act  of  the  most  noxious  and  hostile  nature." 

"Despatches,"  observed  the  same  learned  judge,  in  The 
Caroline  (6),  "  are  all  official  communications  of  official  per- 
sons on  the  public  affairs  of  the  government.  The  com- 
parative importance  of  the  particular  papers,"  his  lordship 
added,  '^  is  immaterial,  since  the  Court  will  not  construct  a 
scale  of  relative  importance,  which,  in  fact,  it  has  not  the 
means  of  doing  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  with  satis- 
faction to  itself ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  relate  to  the  public 
business  of  the  enemy,  be  it  great  or  small The  true 

{a)  6  Rob.  440.  {b)  6  Rob.  464. 
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criterion  will  be,  are  they  on  the  public  business  of  the  etate 
and  passing  between  public  persons  for  the  public  service?" 
The  conveyance  of  the  despatches  of  an  ambassador  resident 
in  a  neutral  country  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Despatches  carried  from  the  mother  country  to  h^  colonies 
or  foreign  possessions  are  distinctly  proWbited,  a  belligenmt 
having  the  right  to  assume  that  such  despatches  are  hostile  to 
himself,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  security  of  the  enemy's 
possessions ;  but  neutrals  have  a  right  to  preserve  their  relations 
with  the  enemy,  and  no  such  presumption  of  hostility  exists  in 
the  case  of  despatches  of  or  to  ambassadors  resident  in  a  neutral 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  neutral  state  and  that  of  the  belligerent  power  to 
which  such  ambassadors  owe  allegismce.  Confidence  most 
needs  be  placed  in  the  integrity  of  the  neutral  state;  and 
persons  discharging  the  functions  of  ambassadors  are  pecu- 
liarly objects  of  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  law  of 
nations  (c).  This  principle  was,  in  The  Maddison{d)j  held 
equally  to  apply  to  the  carrying  of  despatches  to  a  oonsal 
of  the  enemy  resident  in  a  neutral  country.  And,  dearly, 
all  papers  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  sailing  to  or  from 
a  belligerent  port,  although  of  a  public  nature  and  relating 
to  public  affairs,  will  not  of  necessity  be  of  a  contraband 
quality ;  for  if  the  person  to  whom  they  axe  committed  be  a 
neutral  and  not  invested  with  a  public  character  they  are  not 
despatches,  nor  is  the  carriage  of  them  an  offence  (e).  If  a 
neutral  vessel  carrying  despatches  from  the  enemy  to  a  de- 
pendency be  seized  on  the  voyage,  but  the  dependency  have 
meantime  ceased  to  be  a  colony  of  the  enemy,  this  circum- 
stance will  absolve  the  vessel  from  confiscation  (/). 

(e)  The  Caroline,  6  Bob.  464. 

\d)  Edw.  224. 

[e)  The  Bapid,  Edw.  228. 

(/)  The  Trendre  Sostre,  6  Qob.  457. 
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In  the  faTnflmr  case  of  The  Trent  {g)y  oonunonly  known  at 
the  time  of  the  oeourrence  as  the  Maeon  and  Slidell  affair,  the 
United  States  GoTemment  sought  to  establish  the  claim  to 
on  extreme  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  in  respect  of  the  car- 
riage by  neutrals  of  hostile  despatches  and  military  persons. 
The  case,  shortly  stated,  is  as  follows : — The  Trent  was  a 
British  mail  steamer  bound  from  Havannah  to  England 
with  mails  and  passengers.  Amongst  the  latter  were  the  per- 
fiOBS  named,  proceeding  as  envoys  from  the  Confederate  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  France.  When  about  nine  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Cuba  the  vessel  was  approached  by  the  United 
States  cruiser  San  Jacinto ^  which  fired  around  shot  in  a  direc- 
tion obviously  divergent  from  the  course  of  The  Trenty  and 
shortly  afterwards  discharged  a  shell  across  her  bows,  the 
missile  exploding  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  steamer. 
A  naval  officer  from  the  cruiser  then  boarded  the  steamer  and 
demanded  that  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  with  their  two 
secretaries,  should  be  given  up.  The  officers  of  The  Trent 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  cruiser,  but  ultimately, 
on  a  show  of  force  being  made,  the  persons  indicated  were 
allowed  to  be  transferred  to  the  cruiser,  and  they  were 
subsequently  imprisoned  in  a  military  fortress.  The  mail 
steamer  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  and,  on  the  facts  becoming 
blown  iQ  England,  a  demand  was  made  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  restoration  of  the  prisoners  and  a  suitable 
apology.  In  this  demand  the  British  Government  was  sup- 
ported by  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Eussia.  It  was 
urgently  complained  that  this  arbitrary  act  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  seizing  non-combatants  travelling  under 
the  protection  of  a  neutral  flag  and  bound  to  a  neutral  state, 
was  imjustifiable  and  a  breach  of  the  common  law  of  nations. 
The  main  contention  of  the  captors  in  support  of  their  illegal 

[g)  Pari.  Fbpen,  1862,  Vol.  LXII. 
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action  was,  that  the  persons  seized,  and  the  despatches  whidi 
they  were  believed  to  be  carrying,  were  contraband  of  war, 
and  therefore  liable  to  seizure.  It  was  not,  however,  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  mode  in  which  the  alleged  right  of 
seizure  had  been  exercised,  and  it  was  practically  admitted 
that  the  steamer  should  properly  have  been  brought  into  a 
United  States  port  for  adjudication.  To  the  above  contention 
it  was  replied,  that  whatever  may  be  the  law  as  regards  naval 
and  military  persons,  no  single  Admiraliy  decision,  and  no 
single  expression  on  the  part  of  any  international  jurist,  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  argument  that  ambassadors  or  public 
officers,  non-combatants,  are  liable  to  be  regarded  as  contra- 
band of  war ;  and  that  in  any  case  these  persons  were  bound 
to  a  neutral  destination.  Further,  that  as  to  the  despatches, 
neutral  states  have  a  perfect  right  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  belligerents;  and  that  these  despatches  were 
imder  protection  of  the  neutral  flag  and  bound  to  a  neutral 
destination.  Ultimately  the  persons  seized  were  released  and 
allowed  to  proceed  to  their  destination  in  a  British  vesseL 

The  interesting  and  important  arguments  arising  out  of 
this  case  are  discussed  at  length  in  Kent's  International  Law, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  357—364. 

Who  are  Military  PersonB. — ^By  naval  and  military  persons 
is  meant  persons  competent  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  prose- 
cution of  hostilities.  Ambassadors  or  public  persons  holdmg 
civil  appointments  apparenfly  do  not,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
come  within  this  category,  though  an  observation  of  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  The  Orozembo,  to  be  referred  to  presently  (^), intimates 
a  different  conclusion.  '^  As  to  the  number  of  military  persons 
necessary  to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and  character  may 

(^)  Vid€ -p.  210,  infra. 
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be  of  much  more  importance  than  a  much  greater  number  of 
persons  of  lower  condition.  To  carry  a  veteran  general,  under 
some  circumstances,  might  be  a  much  more  noxious  act  than 
the  conYeyance  of  a  whole  regiment "  (A). 

Kail  Packets :  Public  Vessels. — In  Wheaton's  International 
Law  (#)  the  editor  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  the  carrying 
of  despatches  can  only  invest  a  neutral  vessel  with  a  hostile 
eharactCT'  in  the  case  of  its  being  employed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  belligerent,  and  that  it  cannot  affect  with  criminality 
either  a  regular  postal  packet  or  a  merchant  ship,  which  takes 
a  d^ipatoh  in  its  ordinary  course  of  conveying  letters,  and 
of  the  contents  of  which  the  master  must  necessarily  be 
ignorant.     This  view,  it  is  supposed,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  text,   which    refers  to   a  fraudulent  carrying  of   the 
d^patches  of  the  enemy.     Since  the  former  European  wars 
some  governments  have  established  regular  postal  packets, 
whose  mails,  by  international  conventions,  axe  distributed 
throughout  the  civilized  world;  whilst  in  other  countries 
every  merchant  vessel  is  obliged  to  receive  till  the  moment  of 
its  setting  sail,  not  only  the  despatches  of  the  government,  but 
all  letters  sent  to  it  from  the  post-offices."    International 
conventions  or  not,  it  may  surely  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
general  introduction  of  the  postal  system,  and  the  consequent 
institution  of  mail  steamers,  have  practically  extinguished  the 
old  right  of  confiscation  for  the  carriage  of  hostile  despatches. 
If,  for  example,  war  were  to  arise  between  France  and  Spain, 
by  the  strict  law  of  nations  France  would  have  the  right  to 
stop  and  search  every  British  mail  steamer  which  she  might 
suspect  of  carrying  in  her  mail  bags  despatches  from  the 
Spanish  Government  to  any  of  the  Spanish  East  Indies.    The 


(A)  Wheaton's  Internat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  680. 
(t)  6  Am.  ed.  p.  667. 
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result  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  would  be  that  suooessiTe 
P.  and  0.  steamers  might  be  stopped  while  their  scores,  or  eyeii 
hundreds,  of  mail  bags  are  got  out  and  the  contents  of  eadi 
examined,  and  on  the  examination  proving  successful,  the 
steamer  might  be  taken  into  a  French  port  for  adjudication, 
to  the  serious  loss  and  infinite  discomfort  of  a  large  comple- 
ment of  passengers,  the  peaceable  subjects  of  various  neutral 
powers.  Such  a  state  of  afEairs  would  raise  the  ire  and  hostility 
of  all  neutral  governments,  and  would  obviously  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  enlightened  civilization  of  the  present 
day.  Moreover,  the  great  facilities  which  now  exist  for 
communication  by  telegraphic  cable,  as  well  as  for  the  for- 
warding of  despatches  by  various  and  independent  routes, 
must  needs  in  most  cases  render  it  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  intercept  despatches  by  stopping  and  searching 
mail  steamers.  And,  indeed,  to  search  any  of  the  floating 
leviathans  of  the  present  day  on  the  chance  of  discovering  a 
letter  which  it  would  be  the  interest  of  persons  on  board  to 
conceal,  would  be  littie  less  than  an  absurdity.  But  what- 
ever rights  may  still  be  held  to  exist  as  to  the  search  for 
despatches  on  private  trading  vessels,  there  can,  one  would 
imagine,  be  no  doubt  that  no  such  right  exists — or  that  if  it 
exists,  few  powers  would  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to 
exercise  it — in  the  case  of  mail  or  packet  steamers.  These 
vessels,  being  under  government  contract  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mails,  may  in  a  manner  be  said  to  be  publio  vessek 
Not,  it  may  be,  vessels  of  war  or  transport,  but  still  public 
vessels,  as  being  under  government  subsidy,  and  as  such 
exempt  at  any  rate  from  the  prohibition  against  carrying 
belligerent  despatches ;  though  the  right  of  search  for  militaiy 
persons  of  the  enemy  having  a  belligerent  destination  might  still 
be  insisted  upon.    But  The  Peterhoff^j)  case,  where  a  British 

(j)  Vide  p.  186,  tupra. 
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vessel  was  seized  by  a  Federal  craifier  for  oarrying  contraband 
of  war  and  for  the  alleged  intention  to  ran  the  blockade  of 
the  Confederate  ports,  indicates  that  the  modem  view  favours 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  neutral  vessels  to  carry  mails 
free  from  belligerent  examination.  For  although  the  cir^- 
cumstances  of  the  voyage  and  cargo  were  in  this  case  open  to 
grave  suspicion,  and  the  conduct  of  the  master  was  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  a  sealed  postal  mail  bag  found  on  board  was 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  attorney  of  the  United  States, 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  Court,  and  was  given  up  to  the 
British  authorities  unopened  (A-).  It  may,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  right  to  carry  postal  mail  bags  and  the 
sandity  of  their  contents  is  now  in  many  cases  provided  for 
by  international  convention. 

The  cases  of  The  Charkieh  (/)  and  The  Parlement  Beige  {m) 
are  interesting  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  public  vessels ; 
hut  as  these  were  pacific  cases  in  respect  of  damages  caused 
by  collision,  involving  the  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  British  Admiralty  Court  over  the  property  of  a  foreign 
sovereign,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  here.  The  case 
of  The  Constitution  (n),  a  United  States  frigate,  carrying 
private  goods  for  public  exhibition — against  which  salvage 
proceedings  were  issued  in  the  Admiralty  Court — stands  on  a 
somewhat  similar  footing.  At  one  time  so-called  packet 
ships  were,  with  certain  special  allowjmces,  by  statute  (o) 
strictly  forbidden  to  carry  any  merchandise :  they  were  to 
carry  "  letters  and  packets  " ;  and  goods  carried  unlawfully, 
contrary  to  the  statute,  were  to  be  forfeited. 

The  Penalty  of  Confiscation. — To  ensure  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable that  contraband  of  war  shall  not  be  conveyed  to  the 

{k)  Blateh,  Fr.  Ca,  at  pp,  468,  632. 

\l)  L.  B.  4  A.  &  E.  59. 

(iw)  L.  E.  6  P.  D.  197. 

(»)  48  L.  J.  (N.  S.)  P.  D.  k  A.  13. 

\o)  13  &  14  Car.  11.  o.  11,  $  22. 
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enemy,  a  belligerent  seeks  to  render  the  carriage  of  such 
articles  unprofitable  to  the  shipowner.  Forfeiture  of  contra- 
band goods  commonly  involves  the  shipowner  in  loss  of 
freight,  besides  inflicting  on  him  indirect  loss  by  the  delay 
attending  seizure  of  the  ship.  But  to  confiscate  despatches 
or  to  imprison  military  passengers  would  ordinarily  invoke 
no  loss  of  freight,  and  the  captors,  in  order  to  discourage 
shipowners  from  engaging  in  sudi  prohibited  traffic,  therefore 
resort  to  confiscation  of  the  ship  itself.  If  the  ship  and  the 
cargo  or  any  of  it  belong  to  the  same  individual,  the  cargo  or 
the  part  of  it  so  owned  must  share  the  common  fate.  Simi- 
larly, the  cargo  is  liable  to  condemnation  if  it  appear  that 
privity  as  to  the  oflFence  exists  between  the  master  and  the 
cargo-owner.  Thus,  in  1807,  during  war  between  this 
country  and  France,  there  were  found  in  a  tea-chest  on  board 
the  neutral  vessel  AtaJanta  (jo),  on  a  voyage  from  Batavia 
to  Bremen,  despatches  from  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
France  to  the  French  authorities.  The  tea-chest  was  in  a 
trunk  belonging  to  one  of  the  supercargoes,  and  on  these  facts 
the  ship  was  condemned  as  well  as  all  cargo  on  board  belong- 
ing to  the  owners,  and  all  cargo  the  property  of  the  supercargo. 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  case  the  Court  observed  that  the 
despatches,  which  had  been  inspected,  were  in  fact  of  a 
noxious  character,  ^'though  this  was  a  circumstance  of  no 
great  consequence."  In  the  following  year  an  American 
vessel  {q)  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux  to  New 
York,  having  on  board  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Isle  of  France.  The  master  made  an  affidavit  that  the  packet 
was  delivered  to  him  by  a  private  merchant  as  containing  old 
newspapers  and  some  shawls  for  a  merchant  in  New  York. 
Moreover,  it  was  contended  that  the  letter  itself  was  an 
entirely  unimportant  document,  unconnected  with  the  politioLl 

{p)  6  Bob.  440.  {q)  The  Sosao,  6  Rob.  461,  note. 
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objects  of  the  war.    This  latter  objection  was  overruled ;  and 
as  to  the  averment  of  ignorance,  the  Court  observed  that  with- 
out saying  what  might  be  the  effect  of  an  extreme  case  of 
imposition  practised  on  a  neutral  master,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  exertions  of  caution  and  good  faith  on  his  part  (f),  it 
must  be  taken  to  be  the  general  rule  that  a  master  is  not  at 
liberty  to  aver  his  ignorance.     But  that  if  he  be  made  the 
victim  of  imposition,  practised  on  him  by  his  private  agents  or 
by  the  government  of  the  enemy,  he  must  seek  for  his  redress 
against  them.     This  judgment  seems  to  be  somewhat  con- 
trolled by  that  in  the  The  Rapid  {h)j  where  the  despatches 
were  being  carried  by  a  neutral  sHp  from  a  neutral  port  to  a 
port  of  the  enemy.     It  appeared  that  the  master  of  the  ship 
bad  received  the  despatch  among  other  letters  from  private 
persons,  and  was  ignorant  of  its  contents,  and  in  these 
circumstances  the  ship  was  released.     In   so  deciding,  the 
Court  was  in  accord  with  the  principles  indicated  by  Sir 
T7.  Scott  in  The  Atalartta,  supraj  viz.,  that  besides  the  trans- 
portation there  must,  in  order  to  convict  the  master,  be  a 
fraudulent  intention  on  his  part,  and  also  the  carrying  must 
be  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.   As  has  been  abeady  suggested, 
it  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  condemn  a  vessel  carrying 
mails  on  the  groimd  that  despatches  were  discovered  in  the 
mail  bags.     In  the  foregoing  case  of  The  Rapid^  the  war  was 
between  England  and  HoUand,  the  vessel,  American  owned, 
being  bound  from  New  York  to  Tonningen ;  and  it  was  a 
decided  point  in  the  master's  favour  that  these  facts  were  so, 
and  that  the  obnoxious  article  was  not  being  carried  from  one 
IK)rt  of  the  enemy  to  another.     In  the  latter  event  the  master 
is  bound  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  as  to  the  papers  he 
carries.    The  arg^uments  in  The  Atalanta  refer  to  several  other 


(r)  Tide  The  Insette,  died  in  The  Atalanta,  wpra, 
(«)  Edw.  228. 

O.  P 
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decisions  on  this  subject,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
further  mention  here.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  circumstances  which  in  all  cases  justify  confiscation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  warrant  release  of  the  vessel  on  the  ot^er,  are 
not  so  clearly  defined  as  might  be  desired  were  this  particular 
class  of  offence  destined  to  bear  the  same  importance  in  the 
hostilities  of  the  future  as  it  has  borne  in  the  past. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  attend  the  question  of  the  degree 
of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  master  necessary  to  involve 
confiscation  of  the  ship,  in  the  case  of  despatches,  his  position 
in  the  case  of  carrying  military  persons  of  the  enemy  is  free 
from  all  ambiguity.  The  bare  fact  of  such  persons  being 
discovered  on  board  has  been  decided  to  afford  sufficient 
ground  for  condemnation  of  the  ship(^).  In  TheOrozembo, 
three  military  officers  of  distinction  were  found  on  board, 
besides  two  persons  holding  civil  appointments  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Batavia,  and  twelve  others.  Judgment  having  been 
given  against  the  ship  in  the  case  of  the  military  men,  the 
Court  was  under  no  necessity  to  determine  whether  the  same 
principle  applied  to  the  civilians.  It  was,  however,  observed 
that  "wherever  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  enemy 
that  such  persons  should  be  sent  out  on  the  public  service  at 
the  public  expense,  it  should  afford  equal  ground  of  forfeiture 
against  the  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  them  "  («).  In  The 
Friendship  (t?),  a  neutral  vessel  engaged  in  the  transport  of 
soldiers  of  the  enemy.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  condemning  the  ship, 
intimated  that  the  carrying  of  a  few  invalided  soldiers  or 
discharged  sailors,  taken  on  board  by  chance  and  at  their 
own  charge,  or  of  a  military  officer  travelling  at  his  otvn 
expense  as  an  ordinary  passenger,  would  be  entitled  to  be 
favourably  looked  at,  but  that  the  deliberate  carrying  of 


(0  The  Orozembo,  6  Bob.  430. 

(ti)  See  alao  The  Hemic  and  Alida,  1  Hay  &  Marriott,  at  p.  139. 

{v)  6  Bob.  420. 
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effeotiye  soldiers  undoubtedly  involved  confiscation  of  the 
ship,  and  this  whether  the  soldiers  carried  be  connected  with 
immediate  action  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  or  not. 

In  the  same  manner  that  no  averment  of  ignorance  can  jus- 
tify the  master,  so  the  plea  oi  force  majeure  will  not  deliver  him. 
If  a  neutral  vessel  be  impressed  to  carry  troops  by  a  belli- 
gerent, and  be  seized  and  confiscated  in  consequence,  the  master 
must  seek  his  remedy  against  the  power  by  whose  wrongful 
act  he  has  been  made  to  suffer.  "  Were  an  act  of  force 
exercised  by  one  belligerent  power  on  a  neutral  ship  or 
person  to  be  considered  a  justification  for  an  act  contrary  to 
the  known  duties  of  the  neutral  character,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  any  prohibition  under  the  law  of  nations  to  carry 
contraband,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  hostile  act "  (a?). 


Lurarance. 

The  carriage  of  belligerent  despatches  or  of  military  persons 
in  the  belligerent  service  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
the  act  breaks  a  warranty  of  neutrality  and  voids  the  insurance. 
If  there  be  no  warranty  of  neutrality  the  insurance  will  be  void 
on  the  ground  of  concealment  of  material  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
plainly  established  that  the  imderwiter  was  fully  informed  as  to 
the  nature  and  circimistances  of  the  voyage  at  the  time  he 
undertook  the  insurance.  The  remarks  suh  Blockade  (p.  123, 
iupra)  are  somewhat  pertinent  to  this  subject. 


The  next  neutral  offence  justifying  capture  by  a  belligerent 
which  it  is  proposed  to  consider  is  that  of  Eesistance  to  Visit 
and  Search. 

{x)  The  Carolina,  4  Kob.  256. 
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Resistance  to  Visit  and  Search. 

Ab  already  indicated  (y) ,  the  right  to  visit  and  search  neutral 
vessels  in  time  of  hostilities  is  inseparable  from  the  larger 
belligerent  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  contraband  of  war, — 
or,  indeed,  from  that,  where  not  waived  by  treaty,  of  the 
capture  of  enemy  property  generally.  The  circumstances 
and  manner  in  which  the  right  of  visit  and  the  attendant, 
but  not  necessarily  consequent,  right  of  search  are  to  be 
exercised,  having  already  been  discussed,  they  need  not  now 
be  further  reviewed. 

Belligerents  having  a  right  to  visit  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  to  search  neutral  vessels,  neutrals  lie  under  the 
corresponding  obligation  to  permit  such  visit  and  search. 
The  penalty  attaching  to  breach  of  this  neutral  obligation  is 
confiscation.  In  applying  this  penalty,  no  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  cargo, 
and  the  latter  has  to  share  the  condemnation  of  the  fonner. 
"  The  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships  upon 
the  high  seas,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Maria  (s),  "what- 
ever be  the  ships,  whatever  be  the  cargoes,  whatever  be  the 
destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  com- 
missioned cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation And  the 

penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this  right  is  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  so  withheld  from  visitation  and 
search."  Resistance  to  search  is  regarded  as  amoimting  to  a 
forfeiture  of  the  vessel's  neutrality,  and  the  cargo  follows  the 
fate  of  the  ship.  If,  however,  the  vessel  prove  to  be  the 
property  of  the  enemy,  the  cargo  is  not  involved  unless  the 

(y)  P.  144,  supra.  (s)  1  Rob.  340. 
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cargo-owner  ooncurred  in  the  act  of  the  captain  (a).  There 
is  nothing  illegal  in  the  resistance  of  a  belligerent  master. 
He  has  everything  to  gain  and  not  much  to  lose  by  resisting ; 
and  in  the  American  courts  it  was,  in  The  Nereide  (4), 
decided  that  his  action  did  not  bind  neutral  cargo  not 
participating  in  it.  Sir  "W.  Scott,  however,  in  The  Fanny  (c), 
asserted  the  directly  contrary  doctrine,  declaring  that  the 
American  prize  courts  are  justly  entitled  to  condemn  property 
taien  by  an  American  cruiser  from  an  armed  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  Three  years  later  (in  1818),  the  American  courts,  in 
reviewing  the  judgment  of  The  Nereide^  afiirmed  the  principle 
then  laid  down,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  British 
eonrfa  would  eventually  admit  its  justice  {d). 

If  the  neutral  master  be  bond  fide  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  hostilities,  and,  by  consequence,  that  he  has  any  neutral 
duties  to  perform,  his  resistance  to  search  will  not  involve 
confiscation.  This  was  decided  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case 
of  two  Spanish  vessels  San  Juan  Baptista  and  La  Purissima 
Conception  (e)y  in  which  case,  moreover,  an  award  of  com- 
pensation was  made  to  the  crews  of  these  vessels,  the  captors 
having  wrongfully  handcuffed  them. 

Ventral  Goods  on  Armed  Belligerent  TesselB. — The  cases  of 
The  Nereide  and  The  Fanny,  just  mentioned,  afford  instances 
of  the  shipment  of  neutral  goods  on  board  armed  belligerent 
vessels.  The  American  courts  decided  that  it  was  no  breach 
of  neutrality  to  make  such  a  shipment,  and  that  neither  the 
goods  nor  the  neutral  owner  were  to  be  chargeable  with  the 
consequences  of  the  captain's  resistance,  unless  the  goods- 


{a)  The  Catharina  Elizabeth,  6  Bob.  232. 

(b)  9  Cranch,  38S. 

\e)  1  Dodfl.  443. 

{d)  The  AtalantOy  3  Wheat.  Rep,  409. 

(e)  5  Rob.  34. 
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owner  ooncurred  in  the  act.  The  British  oourts  decided 
just  the  other  way.  They  decided  that  while  a  neutral 
is  entitled  to  put  his  goods  on  the  merchant  vessel  of 
a  belligerent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  ship  by  an  armed  belligerent 
vessel.  And  that  if  he  does  so  ship  he  must  be  deemed  to 
have  showed  an  intention  to  resist  visit  and  search,  thus 
placing  himself  under  enemy  protection  and  forfeiting  his 
neutrality.  Whether  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  to  be  deemed, 
as  between  the  signatories  to  it,  to  have  wiped  this  offence 
off  the  slate,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

Neutral  Goods  shipped  imder  Convoy. — The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  British  courts,  that  the  shipment  of  neutral  goods 
by  an  armed  vessel  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  resist  visit  and  search,  applies  equally  to 
the  placing  of  neutral  goods  imder  protection  of  convoy. 
Whether  the  convoy  be  that  of  an  enemy  or  of  a  neutral,  the 
implication  is  that  resistance  to  search  is  intended ;  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  goods  is  ipso  facto  forfeited.  The  presumed 
intention  to  resist  may  never  be  carried  into  eflFect,  but  this  is 
not  material  (/) .  This  position  may,  of  course,  be  affected  by 
special  treaty  provisions,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  provi- 
sions— and  unless,  again,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  to  be  held  to 
have  sanctioned  such  neutral  conduct — the  law  will  be  as  laid 
down  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  1799,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
Swedish  convoy,  under  protection  of  which  The  Maria  (/)  and 
other  vessels  seized  were  sailing.  The  American  GFovemment, 
however,  in  1810,  denied  the  right  of  Denmark  to  seiae 
American  vessels  which  had  sailed  on  the  outward  voyage 
under  protection  of  British  convoy,  and  after  twenty  years 
of  negotiations  Denmark  agreed  to  compensate  America  for 
the  seizure  of  the  vessels.     War  was  then  prevailing  between 

(/)  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  340 ;  The  Eleabe,  4  Rob.  408. 
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Grait  Britain  and  Denmark,  and  several  American  vessels 
engaged  in  carrying  naval  stores  between  American  and 
Bussian  ports  had  been  seized  by  Denmark  on  the  retom 
Yojage,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  above  right,  which  right  was 
maJTitained  by  Denmark  as  well  as  by  this  country. 


Infloranee. 

If  a  vessel  ''warranted  nentral"  under  the  marine  policy 
resist  the  right  of  search  or  sail  under  convoy:  or  if  neutral 
goods  be  shipped  by  an  armed  belligerent  vessel ;  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  warranty  which  voids  the  policy  (y). 
Bat  such  illegal  acts  might,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  be  attributed 
to  barratry  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and  so  claimed  against  the 
imderwriters. 


It  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  submit  to  lawful  search,  and 
if  the  result  of  such  search  be  that  the  vessel  is  carried  to  a 
port  for  adjudication,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
master  to  submit.  Hesistance  to  search  involves  the  ship, 
as  has  been  seen,  in  condemnation ;  and  any  attempt  to  resist 
the  carrying  into  port  by  rescuing  the  vessel  from  the  captors 
also  exposes  the  vessel  to  this  sentence.  This  subject — 
Attempt  at  Bescue — ^may  be  next  reviewed. 

(^)  Amoold,  6th  ed.  pp.  609,  763. 
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Attempt  at  Rescue. 

Besoue,  as  we  have  already  seen  (A),  is  teohnically  distmct 
from  what  is  tenned  Recapture ;  the  one  being  the  action  of 
those  on  board  the  vessel  rescued,  the  other  tlie  result  of 
efforts  from  without.  If  a  neutral  vessel  be  seized  and  taken 
towards  port  for  adjudication,  and  the  master  and  crew  rise 
and  attempt  to  rescue  her  from  her  captors,  such  an  attempt 
is  a  breach  of  neutral  obligation,  and  involves  confiscation. 
The  Dispatch  {%)  was  a  Danish  vessel  recaptured  after  a  rescue 
effected  by  her  crew.  The  Court  condemned  the  vessel  "  on 
the  ground  of  the  parties  having  declared  themselves  enemies 
by  this  act  of  hostile  opposition  to  lawful  inquiry." 

If  the  vessel  be  enemy  property,  however,  the  master  may 
look  upon  her  as  already  condemned,  and  beyond  the  risk 
of  harsh  usage  and  personal  inconvenience  to  himself  and 
,crew,  he  may  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  lose  by  an  attempt 
at  escape,  and  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  the  attempt  (j). 
He  is,  at  the  same  time,  under  no  obligation  to  make  such 
attempt,  however  meritorious  such  conduct  might  be.  "  Sea- 
men," said  Sir  "W.  Scott,  "are  not  bound  by  their 
general  duty  as  mariners  to  attempt  a  rescue;  nor  would 
they  have  been  guilty  of  a  desertion  of  their  duty  in  that 
capacity  if  they  had  declined  it.  It  is  a  meritorious  act  to 
join  in  such  attempts ;  but  it  is  an  act  perfectly  voluntary, 
in  which  each  individual  is  a  volunteer,  and  is  not  acting  as 
a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  discharge  of  any  official 
duty,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  "  (A). 

(h)  P.  126,  tupra, 

(i)  The  Gatharina  Elizabeth,  6  Bob.  232 ;  The  Short  Staph  t.  Thf  Vnitti 
Statetf  9  Craneh,  56 ;  The  Dispatch,  3  Bob.  278 ;  The  Waahington,  2  Act. 
30,  n. ;  The  Franklin,  2  Act.  109. 

(j)  The  Gatharina  Elizabeth,  6  Bob.  232.     Tide  also  sub  («)  generally. 

(*)  The  Two  Friends,  1  Bob.  271.     Vide  also  p.  63,  iupra. 
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A  mere  attempt  to  escape  before  any  possession  has  been 
assmned  by  the  captor,  does  not  draw  with  it  the  con- 
sequence of  condemnation  (/).  And  if ,  as  in  The  Penn- 
fojkania  (m),  the  captors  of  a  neutral  vessel,  without  putting 
a  prize  crew  on  board,  content  themselves  with  ordering  her 
commander  to  carry  the  vessel  into  port  for  adjudication, 
without  causing  him  to  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  to  so 
proceed,  and  the  neutral  vessel,  in  consequence,  makes  her 
escape,  such  an  escape,  if  the  vessel  be  subsequently  captured, 
^-ill  not  be  regarded  as  a  rescue,  and  so  involving  confis- 
cation. 

"  If  the  crew  of  a  captured  vessel,  or  prisoners  placed  on 
board  a  vessel  in  order  to  be  carried  to  port,  rise  and  over- 
power those  in  command  of  the  ship  and  carry  her  into  a 
neutral  port,  the  neutral  power  cannot  be  required  to  render 
up  the  vessel  to  those  who  have  thus  been  deprived  of 
their  right  over  her  (w).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to 
protect  their  own  interests,  and  if  they  fail  to  eflBciently  do 
w)  they  cannot  claim  the  interposition  of  neutrals  to  assist 
tliem  "  (o) .  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  principle  occurred 
during  the  civil  war  in  America  in  1862.  A  British  vessel. 
The  Emily  St.  PieiTej  having  been  seized  by  a  Federal 
CTuiser  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  run  the  blockade,  her  crew, 
all  but  three  men,  were  taken  out  of  her  and  a  prize  crew  of 
fifteen  men  were  put  on  board  with  instructions  to  take  the 
prize  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  voyage  the  three  prisoners — 
the  master,  cook,  and  steward,  who  were  to  have  given  evidence 
before  the  prize  court — overpowered  and  secured  their 
captors,  and  with  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  consenting 
members  of  the  prize  crew,  managed  to  bring  the  vessel  to 


(0  The  San  Juan  Battiata,  6  Bob.  33. 
(m)  1  Act.  33. 

(n)  Seid  v.  The  Vere,  BeeU  Rep,  66. 

(o)  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  III. 
p.  327;  V Invincible,  1  Wheat,  266. 
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Liverpool.  Lord  Russell  declined  to  restore  the  vessel  to  her 
captors,  as  demanded  hj  Mr.  Adams  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  declaring  that  such  a  rescue,  however  punishable  by 
the  law  of  nations,  was  no  offence  against  the  municipal  laws 
of  Great  Britain  {o). 

The  penalty  of  confiscation  is  applied  to  both  ship  and 
cargo  without  distinction,  the  master  being  deemed  to  have 
acted  as  agent  for  the  cargo  (p).  This  is  so,  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes ;  but  not  so  as  regards 
neutral  property  on  an  enemy  vessel.  In  this  case  the  master 
is  guilty  of  no  breach  of  neutral  obligation  in  endeavouring 
to  escape,  and  his  action  is  not,  therefore,  to  prejudice  the 
cargo  (q).  Though  if  the  cargo  owners  be  found  to  haie 
connived  at  the  resistance,  or  the  cargo  belong  to  the  owners 
of  the  ship,  the  case  will  be  otherwise  (r). 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  crew  of  a  captured 
neutral  vessel  ought  not  to  attempt  a  rescue,  as  by  so  doing 
they  expose  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  confiscation.  And  if 
the  vessel  be  warranted  neutral  in  the  policy  of  insurance,  the 
attempt  at  rescue  will  be  deemed  a  breach  of  this  warranty, 
and  wiU  void  the  policy  («).  The  crew  of  a  captured  bellige- 
rent vessel  may  lawfully  make  such  an  attempt,  though  they 
are  ordinarily  under  no  obligation  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  attempt 
be  made  and  result  successfully,  the  rescuers  have  as  salvors 
a  lien  on  the  property  salved  by  their  action  (t). 

The  next  neutral  offence  involving  confiscation  is  that  of 
falsifying  or  destroying  the  ship's  papers. 

(o)  An  interesting  account  of  this  singolarly  bold  and  suooeflsf nl  enterprije, 
with  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which  grew  out  of  it,  appears  in  56  Stat« 
Papers,  1864-5,  pp.  817—837. 

{p)  The  Franklin,  2  Act.  108. 

Iq)  The  Gatharina  Elizabeth,  5  Rob.  232. 

(r)   Vide  remarks  tub  Besistanoe  to  Search,  p.  212,  supra, 

{«)  Garrels  r.  Kensington,  **The  Dispatch,"  8  T.  R.  230. 

{t)  The  Two  Frien(l«*,  ttupra.     Vide  also  p.  135,  sttpra. 
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Capture  and,  in  certain  cases,  Confiscation  op 
Property  involved  in  Saiung  under 

Fause  Papers, 
or  in   the   Suppression   or   Destruction  of 
Papers. 

(With  Rezoarks  as  to  the  Papers  to  be  carried.) 

On  the  exercise  by  a  belligerent  of  the  right  of  visit  (m), 
probably  his  first  demand  will  be  to  see  the  ship's  papers. 
If  these  be  promptly  produced  and  be  found  in  all  respects  in 
order,  and  there  be  no  other  circumstances  warranting  the 
detention  of  the  vessel,  she  will  be  entitled  to  proceed  on  her 
course  without  further  interference.  If,  however,  the  docu- 
ments be  not  all  produced,  or  if  on  production  they  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  tampered  with,  or  be  found  in  any 
respect  contradictory — either  as  between  themselves,  or  of 
the  surroundings,  or  otherwise, — defective  or  unsatisfactory, 
the  belligerent  will  be  entitled  to  carry  the  vessel  into  port 
for  further  examination  (r).  If  on  adjudication  it  be  found 
that  the  irregularities  giving  rise  to  the  capture  are  attribut- 
able to  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  master,  condemnation  of 
the  ship  will  be  involved  {w).  Even  if  the  vessel  be  released, 
the  master  may  be  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  captors  (a?), 
on  the  ground  that  neutral  masters  are  by  the  law  of  nations 
required  to  carry  proper  documents,  and  that  any  loss  or 

(»)   Vide  p.  144. 

(r)  The  AnnA,  6  Rob.  382. 

(u-)  ride  08868  cited  in  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2nd  Eng.  ed.  684.  The  Stephen 
Mart,  Blateh.  Pr,  Ca.  388 ;  The  Springbok,  ibid.  434 ;  The  Peterhoff,  ibid,  463 ; 
The  Louisa  Apnea,  ibid,  107. 

(x)  The  subject  of  costs  will  be  dealt  with  in  its  place.  Vide  p.  325 , 
infra. 
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oharges  sustained  by  the  belligerent  oaptors  in  oonsequence  of 
a  neutral's  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  must  be 
borne  by  the  defaulter.  And  even  if  the  master  escape  being 
required  to  indemnify  the  captors,  he  will  probably  be  deemed 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  any  compensation  to  which  he 
would  himself  be  otherwise  entitled  in  the  case  of  a  capture 
not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Mere  irregularity  resulting  from 
inadvertence,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  circumstances  indi- 
cating mala  fides  on  the  part  of  the  master,  while  it  may 
justify  the  bringing  in  of  the  vessel  and  involve  the  master 
in  costs,  will  not  necessarily  entail  condemnation ;  but  irrega- 
larity  accompanied  by  misconduct  will  be  unfavourably  con- 
strued in  a  prize  court  of  the  captors  (a?).  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  define  the  irregularities  which  will  justify  con- 
demnation, or  at  any  rate  warrant  the  bringing  of  the  vessel 
into  port  for  adjudication  ;  each  case  must  necessarily  stand 
on  its  own  merits.  But  if  in  any  case  a  presumption  of 
fraud  or  bad  faith  be  not  rebutted  by  the  master,  it  will  fare 
badly  with  him.  Thus,  the  spoliation  of  papers  is  regarded 
as  misconduct  of  an  aggravated  kind,  and  their  destmodon 
creates  a  strong  presumption  of  enemy's  property.  But  the 
spoliation  of  papers  does  not  of  itself  create  an  absolute  pre- 
sumption of  guilt,  to  the  exclusion  of  further  proof,  for  the 
circumstance  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  accident,  neoessity 
or  superior  force  {y).  But  if,  coupled  with  spoliation,  there 
be  unsatisfactory  explanations,  or  vehement  preeumptioD  of 
bad  faith,  or  gross  prevarication,  it  is  good  cause  ^or  denial  of 
further  proof.  As  regards  the  throwing  overboard  of  papers, 
Lord  Mansfield  observed,  in  Bemardi  v.  Mottetix  (s),  that 
while  this  offence  is  universally  considered  a  strong  presump 


(x)  The  Keutralitet,  3  Bob.  295. 

(y)  Tho  Peaoook,  4  Bob.  185 ;  The  Stephen  Eari,  wpra ;  The  Sprin^kl, 
supra;  The  Peterhof,  supra;  The  JPisarro,  2  JFheai,  227. 
(s)  Doug.  581. 
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tion  of  enemy's  property,  the  act  does  not  of  itself  neoessarily 
inYolve  condemnation.  Generally,  if  papers  be  destroyed,  the 
presmnption  is  that  they  related  either  to  the  ship  or  cargo, 
and  that  it  was  of  material  consequence  to  some  interests  that 
they  should  he  destroyed ;  though  this  presumption  is  capable 
of  being  rebutted  (a).  Papers  with  which  the  master  must 
needs  have  been  acquainted,  setting  up  a  false  description  of 
cargo,  clearly  involve  confiscation.  Thus,  an  attempt  of  the 
master  to  suppress  the  fact  of  there  being  contraband  cargo 
on  board,  by  means  of  fictitious  bills  of  lading,  entails  confis- 
cation of  the  ship  (b).  In  The  Sarah  Christina  (c),  goods 
otherwise  subject  to  pre-emption  were  confiscated  by  reason  of 
there  being  false  cargo-papers  on  board ;  the  Court  observing, 
that  to  entitle  the  owner  to  the  benefit  of  the  rule  of  pre- 
emption a  perfect  bona  fides  on  his  part  is  required.  And 
papers  setting  up  a  pretended  neutral  destination  are  regarded 
as  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  master,  for  which 
he  must  suffer  by  the  confiscation  of  his  ship  {d). 

Commenting,  in  The  Franklin  (d),  on  the  difficulty  frequently 
met  with  as  regards  the  detection  of  the  ofFence  of  sailing  to 
a  false  destination,  the  Court  observed  that  '*  pretences  and 
excuses  are  always  resorted  to,  the  fallacy  of  which  can  seldom 
be  completely  exposed ;  and  therefore,  without  undertaking 
the  task  of  exposing  them  in  a  particular  case,  the  Court  had 
been  induced  to  hold  generally  in  each  case,  that  the  certain 
fact  shall  prevail  over  the  dubious  explanations." 

A  vessel  which  succeeded  in  delivering  a  contraband  cargo, 
and  was  captured  on  the  return  voyage,  was  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  success  of  the  adventure  had  been  ob- 


(a)  The  Two  Brothers,  1  Bob.  133. 
{b)  The  Kichmond,  5  Bob.  325. 
(€)  I  Bob.  241. 

(rf)  The  Franklin,  3  Bob.  221 ;  The  Edward,  4  Bob.  68 ;  The  Banger,  6 
Bob.  126. 
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tained  by  means  of  false  papers  (/).  In  this  case  so  heinous 
was  the  offenoe  regarded  that  the  cargo  was  condemned  as 
well,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  not  been  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  contraband  goods,  and  did  not  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  ship. 

If  some  papers  be  produced  on  demand  and  others  be  with- 
held or  concealed,  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  assumed  that  the 
latter  are  to  be  fully  credited.  "  If  such  a  rule  were  estab- 
lished as  a  principle  of  the  Court,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  Thf 
Calypso  (g),  "  it  would  let  in  an  infinity  of  fraud,  and  make  it 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  protect  the  chief  balk  of 
property  in  any  case  by  giving  up  some  part  upon  the  pre- 
tended disclosures  contained  in  these  concealed  papers.  The 
more  reasonable  rule  would  be,  that  where  there  is  one  set  of 
papers  admitted  to  be  false,  and  another  set  coming  out  of  the 
same  hands,  that  the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt"  (h),  "  The  papers  alone,"  said  Erie,  C.  J., 
in  Jlobbs  v.  Jlenning  (/),  "  are  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  so  as 
to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  ship  ;  they  are  only  evidence  from 
which  a  cause  of  forfeiture  can  be  inferred.  They  may  be 
evidence  either  of  enemy's  property,  or  of  destination  to  a 
blockaded  port  or  to  an  enemy's  port  with  contraband,  and  so 


(/)  The  Nancy,  3  Rob.  122.    Alao  The  Margaret,  1  Act.  336. 

(^)  2  Rob.  168. 

(A)  The  following  extract  from  an  <'  Attestation  on  bringing  in  Pspen 
Concealed''  (Story  on  Piize  Conrta,  p.  209),  is  interesting  as  an  illnstrati^ 
of  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  concealment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  deter* 
mined  efforts  at  discovery  on  the  other: — ** ....  And  the  day  after  th^ 
capture  he  (t. «.,  the  commander  of  the  capturing  vessel)  found  the  parcel  of 
papers  and  writings  hereunto  annexed,  marked  with  the  letter  A,  madef«&l 
to  the  end  of  a  twine,  and  stowed  away  and  concealed  amongst  the  bread ; 
that  the  day  following  he  found  the  parcel  of  papers  and  writings  hereonto 
also  annexed,  marked  with  the  letter  B,  concealed  in  a  bin  of  rice ;  and  tl^* 
two  parcels  of  papers  and  writings,  marked  with  the  letter  C,  concealed  m 
two  bins  of  calavances." 

(i)  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  122. 
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be  eyidenoe  on  wUcli  the  judge  may  find  a  cause  of  forfeiture 
proTed;  but  they  are  in  themselves  no  cause  of  forfeiture. 
The  language  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Franklin^ 
speaking  of  simulated  papers,  and  saying  that  Hhis  fraudulent 
conduct  justly  subjects  the  ship  to  condemnation/  must  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  question  before  him,  whether  the 
ship  should  be  confiscated  as  well  as  the  contraband  cargo ; 
and  his  decision  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  rightly,  if  the  ship- 
owner was  knowingly  conveying  contraband  to  an  enemy's 
port,  of  which  knowledge  papers  indicating  a  false  destination 
would  raise  a  presumption."  The  Court  further  observed 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  shown  to  be  responsible  for  the 
ship's  papers,  nor  for  any  other  goods  than  his  own. 

If  discrepancies  be  found  to  exist  between  the  depositions  of 
the  master  and  crew  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ship's  papers  on 
the  other,  the  conviction  of  the  Court  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  kept  in  equilibria  till  it  can  receive  further  proof ;  but  this 
is  not  a  fixed  rule,  and  each  case  must  be  regarded  on  its  own 
merits  (j). 

If  a  neutral  master  be  foimd  guilty  of  fraudulent  miscon- 
duct as  regards  the  ship's  papers,  the  vessel  will  be  subject  to 
condemnation ;  and  if  the  cargo  be  of  the  same  ownership, 
or  it  appear  that  the  cargo-owners  were  privy  to  the  fraud, 
the  cargo  will  presumably  share  the  fate  of  the  ship.  So  that 
the  principles  as  to  confiscation  applicable  in  the  case  of  car- 
riage of  hostile  despatches  (A-),  would  doubtless  equally  apply 
in  the  case  of  false  or  irregular  papers.  But  the  circimistance 
that  false  papers  relative  to  the  cargo  be  found  will  not 
necessarily  condemn  the  ship.  For,  as  was  observed  by  Sir 
"W.  Scott  in  The  Calypso  (/),  "  evidence  respecting  the  cargo 

U)  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob.  1 ;  The  Odin,  ibid.  262. 
(k)   Vide  p.  208,  tupra, 
(/}  2  Rob.  158. 
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does  not  generally  affeot  the  ship,  as  it  maj  f requentlj  hap- 
pen that  the  owners  of  the  cargo  will,  from  lost  of  gain,  put 
on  board  false  papers  without  the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship.  But  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  the 
ship  and  cargo  belong  to  the  same  persons ;  although  I  thU 
not  say  that  false  papers  would,  even  in  such  a  case,  neces- 
sarily lead  to  condemnation  of  the  ship." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  produce  all  his  papers,  and 
least  of  all  to  withihold  his  instructions  (m).  And  if  he  have 
an  alternative  destination  the  fact  should  so  appear  on  the 
papers,  otherwise  belligerent  cruisers  may  be  misled  («). 
Greneral  clearances  (as  to  the  East  or  West  Indies),  if  not 
absolutely  illegal,  are  highly  objectionable :  and  if  resorted  to 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  the  cargo  contains 
no  prohibited  goods  (o).  The  master,  also,  is  required  to  have 
knowledge  of  his  cargo.  Whatever  may  be  the  rule  in  times 
of  peace,  in  times  of  war  the  master  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  all  reasonable  enquiries  as  to  his  cargo  (/?).  He  ntnst 
not  aver  ignorance,  but  if  prejudiced  by  imposition  practised 
upon  him,  he  must  seek  redress  from  those  by  whose  action  he 
has  been  made  to  suffer  {q). 

The  Papers  to  be  Carried. — The  proofs  of  neutrality,  and 
the  docimients  hitherto  held  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
estabUsh  a  vessel's  neutral  character,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, neutral  masters  are  expected  to  produce  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  are  the  following  (r) : — 

1.  The  Flag. — This  is  the  most  obvious  badge  of  the 
vessel's  national  character,  and  Sir  W.  Scott's  remarks  in 

(m)  The  Concordia,  1  Rob.  120. 

(»)  The  Jaffrau  Anna,  1  Bob.  120. 

(o)  The  Eenrom,  1  Rob.  6. 

(p)  Ibid, 

(q)  The  Susan,  6  Bob.  461,  and  p.  209,  tupra, 

(r)  Am.  Insce.,  5th  ed.  p.  614. 
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The  Elizabeth  {infra)  ^  establish  the  importance  attached  to  it 
in  the  case  of  the  vessel,  though  not  of  the  cargo  («).  And  Sir 
C.  Eobinson  has  subjoined  a  note  to  the  case  of  The  Elizabeth^ 
stating  that  {f)  in  The  Vreede  SchoUya  the  Court  laid  down 
the  distinction  as  to  hostility  of  character  between  ship  and 
cargo  in  the  following  terms : — "  A  great  distinction  has  been 
always  made  by  the  nations  of  Europe  between  ships  and 
goods ;  some  countries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  flag 
and  pass  of  the  enemy  conclusive  on  the  cargo  also,  but  this 
countiy  has  never  carried  the  principle  to  that  extent.  It 
holds  the  ship  bound  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  authority  of  the  government  from  which  all  the  docu- 
ments issue.  But  goods  which  have  no  such  dependence 
upon  the  authority  of  the  state  may  be  differently  consi- 
dered." 

For  the  purposes  of  insurance  a  ship  warranted  neutral 
must  bear  no  other  flag  than  that  which  was  neutral  on  the 
inception  of  the  risk.  If  warranted  of  any  given  national 
character,  she  must  bear  the  flag  of  that  and  of  no  other 
nation. 

2.  The  Passport,  Sea-brief,  Sea-letter,  or  Pass. — This  is  a 
certificate  granted  by  authority  of  the  neutral  state,  giving 
permission  to  the  master  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  proposed, 
and  declaring  that  while  on  such  voyage  the  ship  is  under 
protection  of  the  neutral  state  {u).  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  a  neutral  ship,  and  no  vessel  may  disown  the 
national  character  so  ascribed  to  her(i^).  "It  is  the  esta- 
blished rule,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott  in  The  Elizabeth  {x),  "  that  a 
vessel  sailing  under  the  colours  and  pass  of  a  nation  is  to  be 

(«)  Vide  also  The  Snccefls,  I  Dobs.  131 ;  and  The  Vreede  Scholtjs,  infra. 
(0  6  Bob.  5,  not, 

(«)  The  Vigilantia,  1  Bob.  1 ;  The  Vreede  Scholtys,  supra. 
(r)  The  Vigilantia,  mpra  ;  The  Vreede  Scholtys,  supra, 
(j)  6  Rob.  4. 

O.  Q 
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considered  as  clothed  vntix  the  national  character  of  tliat 
country.  With  goods  it  may  be  otherwise."  And  in  The 
Hoop  {y)y  his  lordship  refused  to  restore  the  vessel  to  an 
individual  laying  claim  to  it,  but  whose  name  did  not  appear 
on  the  ship's  pass.  The  pass  should  also  contain  the  masters 
name  and  address ;  the  name,  ownership,  description,  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessel ;  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo* 
with  its  origin  and  destination,  and  any  other  details  wlich 
the  circimistances  of  the  particular  case  may  seem  to  render 
advisable.  As  additional  evidence  of  neutral  ownership,  the 
vessel  is  sometimes  herself  stamped  with  the  nationality  of 
the  owners.  Thus,  The  EUze  (2),  seized  in  1854,  bore  branded 
on  her  deck-beams  the  words  "Danish  property,"  together 
with  the  royal  initials. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  set  up,  notably  in  New  York, 
between  the  pass  or  passport  and  the  sea-letter  or  brief,  the 
latter  supplying  more  particularly  the  details  already  men- 
tioned relative  to  the  cargo.  But,  generally  speaking,  both 
terms  have  the  same  meaning  (a). 

3.  The  Register,  or  Certificate  of  Begistry,  showing  to  whom 
and  to  what  port  the  vessel  belongs ;  and  bearing,  as  being 
signed  by  some  officer  of  customs,  a  certain  stamp  of  public 
authority.  As  regards  insurance,  this  document  is  not  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  comply  with  a  neutral  warranty  if  the 
ship  possesses  other  documents  from  which  her  neutral 
character  may  be  decisively  ascertainedi  So  it  was  held  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  vessel  had  a  sea-letter  but  no 
register  (6). 

(y)  1  Rob.  129. 
(a)  24  L.  T.  170. 

(a)  Vide  cases  cited  Am.  Insce.,  6th  ed.  p.  615. 

{*)  Barker  v.  Phanix  Insce,  Co.,  8  Johns,  237,  cited  1  PhiU.  Inace.,  No.  806: 
and  vide  p.  230,  infra. 
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4.  The  Bill  of  Sale. — ^This  document  is  useful  in  oases 
where  the  flag  and  the  build  of  the  vessel  appear  out  of 
harmony,  in  order  that,  by  its  means,  belligerents  may  be 
satisfied  that  the  vessel  was  purchased  before ;  or  captured, 
legally  condemned,  and  purchased  since ;  the  declaration  of 
war  (f). 

0.  The  Master-roll  (rdle  d'^quipage),  or  Ship's  Articles,  as 
containing  the  names,  ages,  quality,  place  of  residence,  and, 
especially,  the  place  of  birth,  of  every  person  of  the  ship's 
company.  A  strong  suspicion  must  naturally  be  created  if 
the  majority  of  the  crew  be  found  to  consist  of  foreigners,  or 
still  more  if  they  be  enemy  subjects  (rf), 

6.  The  Charter-party,  in  the  case  of  chartered  vessels;  as  it 
serves  to  authenticate  many  of  the  facts  on  which  the  proof 
of  neutrality  must  rest  {e), 

7.  The  Log-book,  faithfully  kept.  In  the  case  of  a  steam- 
ship, no  doubt  the  engineer's  log-book  would  also  be  called 
for  by  captors. 

8.  The  Bill  of  Health,  which  is  a  certificate,  properly 
authenticated,  that  the  ship  comes  from  a  place  where  no  in- 
fectious distemper  prevails. 

9.  Bills  of  Lading,  Invoices,  Certificates  of  Origin,  and  any 
other  proofs  of  the  national  character  of  the  cargo.  The 
"  captain's  copies"  of  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  invoices  can  no 
doubt  be  easily  falsified  or  fabricated  where  fraud  is  intended, 
and  they  carry  with  them  less  authenticity  than  attaches  to 
documents  of  a  more  official  character.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  any  circumstances  indicating  fraudulent  intention, 

{f)  The  Adriana,  1  Rob.  317 ;  The  Sisters,  5  Rob.  155 ;  MarahaU,  Insce., 
441 ;  The  Mersey,  Blotch,  Pr,  Ca,  187  ;  The  Stephen  Hart,  ibid.  388. 
(rf)  The  SuterH,  supra, 

q2 
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they  are  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  place  of  shipment  and  of 
destination,  and  probably  as  to  the  shippers  and  consignees. 
Certificates  of  origin  were  generally  deemed  necessary  during 
the  continuance  of  the  French  wars,  in  order  to  prove  tiist 
the  goods  were  the  subject  of  legal  transport.  In  The 
Springbok  (/),  the  absence  of  invoices  from  on  board  a  vessel 
in  time  of  war  was  characterized  as  a  suspicious  circamstance. 

10.  Any  documents  which  have  to  be  carried  in  accord- 
ance with  express  treaty  provisions  {g). 

Although  the  absence  of  a  document  ordinarily  deemed 
requisite  will  not  of  itself  involve  the  vessel  in  condemnatioii, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  failure  to  produce  the  document  will 
be  held  to  justify  the  captors  in  bringing  the  vessel  in  for 
adjudication. 


Insurance. 

'*  In  order  to  be  neutral  within  the  meaning  of  the  wamuitj, 
so  as  to  be  protected  against  hostile  capture,  the  ship  must  be 
furnished  with  all  those  documents  and  proofs  of  the  neutral 
character  of  herself  and  her  cargo  required  to  be  on  board 
either  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  the  regulations  of  international 
treaties" (A).  A  warranty  of  neutrality  requires  that  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  warranty, 
and  that  the  property  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  usual  evidence 
of  neutrality  (*),  or  by  such  evidence  as  may  be  required  by  treatj 
enactments.  Thus,  in  1778,  a  ship  "warranted  American  pro- 
perty," which  was  seized  by  a  French  privateer,  and  ultimately 
released,  was  proved  to  have  sailed  during  a  portion  of  her 


(/)  Blateh.  Fr,  Ca.  436. 

(p)  Pollard  r.  BeU,  8  T.  R.  434. 

(A)  Amould,  6th  ed.  p.  614. 

(•)  Siffkin  r.  Lee,  2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  484. 
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Tojage  without  any  pasaport.    A  treaty  between  France  and 
America  provided  that  such  a  document  should  be  carried,  and 
tlie  Court  decided  that   the   non-compliance  with  the  treaty- 
requirements  discharged  the  imderwriters ;   the  warranty  not 
meaning  merely  that  the  ship  was  American  property,  but  that 
she  was  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  American  flag,  and 
free  from  all  inconveniences  arising  from  liability,  owing  to  non- 
compliance with  treaty,  to  be  otherwise  regarded  (>&).    And  in 
another  case  (/),  where  an  American  ship  was  condemned  in  the 
French  Courts  for  not  carrying  a  list  of  her  crew  according  to 
the  treaty  model,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  held  this  sentence 
to  be  a  conclusive  falsification  of  neutral  warranty,  without 
inquiring  whether  the  vessel  was,  as  a  fact,  neutral  or  not. 
Again,  in  Baring  v.   Claggeit{m),  where  the  sea-letter  did  not 
contain  the  master's  name,  as  by  treaty  required,  the  Court 
decided  that  the  warranty  of  neutrality  was  not  satisfied,  as  the 
ship  had  not  such  a  sea-letter  as  was  required  by  treaty.    Thus, 
in  PoUard  v.  Bell{n),  it  was  observed  that  **  where  a  State  in 
amity  with  a  belligerent  power  has  by  treaty  agreed  that  the 
ships  of  their  subjects  shall  only  have  the  character  when  fur- 
nished with  certain  precise  documents,  whoever  warrants  a  ship 
as  the  property  of  such  subject  should  provide  himself  with 
those  evidences  which  have,  by  the  country  to  which  it  belongs, 
been  agreed  to  be  the  necessary  proof  of  that  character."     In 
another  case — BeU  v.  Car$tair$  (o) — of  documents  deficient  in  re- 
spect of  treaty  requirements,  the  underwriters  were  held  dis- 
charged, though  the  sentence  of  condenmation  also  proceeded 
on  other  grounds. 

And  where  a  ship  was  condemned  for  not  producing  the 
documents  required  to  establish  her  neutrality,  which  was 
warranted  in  the  policy,  the  insurance  was  declared  to  be  voided ; 
though  if  the  master  had  produced  the  documents  in  question, 
the  vessel  would  have  been  subjected  to  condemnation  on  the 


(k)  Rich  V.  Parker,  7  T.  R.  703. 

(/)  Geyer  r.  Aguilar,  7  T.  R.  681. 

(m)  3  B.  &  P.  201 ;  and  S.  C.  in  error,  5  East,  398. 

(«i)  8  T.  R.  434,  and  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  731. 

(o)  14  East,  374. 
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evidence  of  prohibited  sailing  contained  in  the  said  docu- 
ments (jo). 

But  while  a  vessel  must  carry  all  documents  required  by  treaty, 
and  in  the  strict  form  of  the  requirements,  a  neutral  shipowner 
is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  himself  with  every  document 
that  belligerent  powers  may  require  purely  by  their  own  priyate 
ordinances ;  find  the  want  of  such  documents  will  not  forfeit  a 
neutral  warranty  {q). 

Thus,  where  an  American  vessel  had  been  condemned  in  a  Danish 
prize  court  on  the  ground  that  her  sea  passport  had  not  been 
notarially  certified,  the  defendant  imderwriters  were  called  upon 
by  the  Court  to  show  how  such  a  requirement  came  within  either 
the  provisions  of  the  general  law  of  nations,  or  of  any  relatiTe 
international  treaty  (r).  Similarly,  in  Le  Ckeminant  v.  AUnutt  [s), 
it  was  in  effect  held  that  condemnation  on  the  ground  that  the 
ship  had  no  register  did  not  discharge  the  underwriters,  unless 
they  could  show  that  the  carrying  of  this  document  was  necessary 
in  the  foregoing  sense. 

But  the  above  implied  conditions  relate  only  to  insurances 
effected  for  the  shipowner,  and  not  to  those  effected  for  cargo- 
owners.  For  Lord  EUenborough,  in  Carruthers  v.  Gray  (^),  held, 
that  there  was  no  implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  goods- 
owner  that  the  ship  should  be  properly  documented.  And  in 
another  case,  where  the  insurance  was  on  goods,  and  the  vessel 
was  condemned  for  not  being  properly  documented,  the  under- 
writers were  held  not  to  be  discharged  (u) ;  and  on  this  case 
being  mentioned  in  Belly.  CarstairSf  Lord  EUenborough  approred 
it,  observing  that  in  an  insurance  on  goods  "  the  owner  of  the 
goods  has  no  concern  in  the  obtaining  of  the  proper  documents 
with  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  furnished  for  the  voyage ; "  the 
case  being  otherwise    where   the   ship    herself   is  concerned. 

{p)  Steel  V,  Lacy,  3  Taunt.  284. 

(g)  Vide  note f  Amould,  5th  ed.  p.  C18. 

(r)  Bell  V.  Bromfield,  15  East,  368.  See  also  Price  v.  Bell,  1  East,  663,  and 
Bell  V,  Garstairs,  supra, 

(»)  4  Taunt.  367. 

(0  3  Gamp.  142 ;  S.C.  16  East,  35.  See  also  Hobbs  v.  Hexming,  34  L.  J. 
(C.  P.)  117,  122  ;  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791. 

(m)  Dawson  v.  Atty,  7  East,  367.    See  also  Camithers  r.  Gray,  wpn. 
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Uarshall  and  Phillips  consider  this  distinction  yerj  question- 
able, but  it  has,  in  fact,  been  adopted  by  the  English  Courts. 
Amould  (jt)  is  also  in  accord  with  it. 

Daring  the  great  French  wars,  trade  with  the  Continent  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  simulated  papers ;  but  it  was  uniformly 
held  by  our  Courts  that  condemnations  on  that  g^und  dis- 
charged the  underwriters  in  the  absence  of  an  express  licence 
in  the  policy  to  carry  such  papers  (y).  And  this,  although  it 
¥as  notorious  that  the  trade  protected  by  the  policy  could  be 
carried  on  in  no  other  way,  and  that  the  possession  of  such 
papers  actually  tended  to  diminish  the  risk(2).  The  decision 
was  the  same  where  the  fact  of  carrying  simulated  papers  was 
apparently  one  at  least  of  the  efficient  causes  of  condemnation. 
Looking  at  the  terms  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  said  the 
Court  in  Oswell  v.  Vigne  (a),  the  carrying  of  simulated  papers 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  forfeiture;  and  as  the 
policy  contained  no  leave  to  carry  such  papers  the  loss  could  not 
be  charged  against  the  underwriters.  In  this  case  the  ship  had 
been  condemned  by  enemy  captors  on  various  grounds,  and  the 
underwriters  disclaimed  liability  on  the  plea  that  one  of  these 
grounds  was  the  carrying  of  simulated  papers,  for  which  the 
policy  contained  no  permission.  The  Court  decided,  in  efPect, 
that  the  underwriters'  contention  was  well  founded,  and  that, 
however  ungracious,  in  the  particular  circumstances,  was  this 
defence,  the  breach  of  the  insurance  conditions  must  be  held  to 
have  voided  the  policy.  Of  course,  if  the  policy  contains  a  licence 
to  carry  simulated  papers,  and  the  ship  is  condemned  for  carrying 
them,  the  underwriters  will  be  liable  (6).  The  above  cases 
answer  an  enquiry  of  Lord  Mansfield,  referred  to  in  Steele  v. 
Lacy,  mpra,  as  to  the  necessity  for  permission  to  carry  such 
papers  (c). 

It  has  been  held  in  the  United  States  that  the  carrying  of 
suspicious  papers  is  a  breach  of  neutral  warranty.    Thus,  where 


{x)  Insoe.,  5th  ed.  p.  673. 
(y)  Amould,  5th  ed.  673. 

(:)  Honiejer  r.  Lushington,  15  Eaat,  46,  an.  1812  ;  3  Camp.  85.     See  also 
Pomin  V.  Oswell,  3  Gamp.  357,  an.  1813 ;  1  M.  &  S.  393 ;  of.  p.  402,  infra. 
[a)  16  East,  70. 

[h)  BeU  V,  Bromfield,  15  East,  364. 
(0  AiDOuld,  5th  ed.  673,  n. 
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certain  papers  relating  to  a  former  Bhipment,  written  in  symp^- 
thetic  inky  were  found  concealed  in  a  cask  on  board,  a  mjvberj 
being  in  consequence  thrown  oyer  the  shipment,  the  under- 
writers were  discharged  (d).  Concealment  of  papers,  as  justifv- 
ing  carrying  into  port  for  adjudication,  has  also  been  held  bj 
the  United  States  Courts  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  neutral 
warranty  («). 

In  the  same  country  it  has  been  held  that  the  mixing  of 
belligerent  with  neutral  goods  and  carrying  them,  so  disguised, 
as  neutral,  is  a  breach  of  neutral  warranty,  and  will  void  the 
policy  as  to  the  whole  of  the  neutral  cargo  (/). 


We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  oonsideration  of  the  oonse- 
quences  to  neutrals  of  engaging  in  the  privileged  trade  of 
the  enemy. 


(d)  Carrere  v.  Union  Insee,  Co,f  3  J7ar.  ^  John,  324 ;   1  PhilHps*  Insoe., 
No.  809. 

(e)  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Intee,  Co,,  Cranehy  536;    1   Phillips*  Inaoe., 
No.  809. 

(/)  Phomix  Insee.  Co.  v.  Pratt,  2  Binn.  308 ;  Sehultz  r,  Imet,  Co,  o/y.  Am,^ 
3  Wash,  C,  C.  -B.  117. 
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CAPTURE  AND  CONFISCATION  OF  PROPERTY  ENGAGED 

IN  THE 

Privileged  Trade  of  the  Enemy;  Sailing  under 
Flag  and  Pass  of  the  Enemy  (^);  Engaging 
in  iLLiaT  Trade. 

(The  "  ContinuouB  Voyage"  Question.) 

It  was  in  former  times  common  for  a  State  to  restriot  to  the 
vefisels  of  its  own  subjects  all  carrying-trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  its  colonies,  and  a  similar  limitation  was 
enforced  as  regards  the  national  coasting  trade.  Thus,  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  British  Isles  and  possessions  was,  at  one 
time,  limited  to  British  vessels,  and  this  restriction  has  not 
been  a  great  while  abolished.  {Vide  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  5.) 
But  the  ancient  barriers  against  a  free  carrying-trade  have 
now  been  generally,  if  not  entirely,  removed  in  the  case  of 
over-seas  trade,  and  probably  in  most  cases  of  coasting  traffic. 
But  so  long  as  such  barriers  existed,  it  was  by  the  common 
law  of  nations  deemed  unlawful  for  neutrals  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  to  engage  in  a  trade  closed  to  them  in 
times  of  peace.  If  they  did  this,  their  property  so  employed 
was  liable  to  seizure,  as  being  devoted  to  service  of  the  enemy. 
This  principle  is  embodied  in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  "Bule  of  the  War  of  1766."  During  that  war  the 
French,  finding  their  colonial  trade,  owing  to  the  British 


(^)  Pp.  "20  et  aeq.f  tupra,  may  be  referred  to  for  ixiBtaiices  of  fictitiouB 
trsiiBfer  from  hostile  ownership. 
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maritime  supremacy,  entirely  destroyed,  removed  the  exist- 
ing  restrictions  and  threw  the  trade  open  to  the  Dutch,  who 
were  neutrals.  They  issued,  in  fact,  to  Dutch  vessels,  special 
licences  or  passes  expressly  authorizing  them  to  trade  between 
France  and  her  colonies,  while  they  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinued the  prohibition  as  regards  all  other  neutrals.  The 
British  Government  in  consequence  issued  instructions  order- 
ing the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  any  Dutch  vessels 
availing  themselves  of  this  privilege ;  the  cargoes  to  be  con- 
demned with  the  ships.  '*  It  is  a  sound  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  TJte  Rendshorg  {h)y  "that 
you  are  not  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  one  belligerent  to  the 
prejudice  of  another;  any  advantage  that  you  may  obtain 

from  such  an  act  will  not  make  it  lawful You  are  not, 

from  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  yourself,  or  from  any  other 
motive,  to  step  in,  on  every  outcry  for  help,  and  rescue  the 
belligerent  from  the  gripe  of  his  adversary."  The  same 
principle  was  laid  down  in  terms  of  equal  clearness  and 
force  in  various  other  cases,  notably  in  TJie  Immanuel{\)^ 
WiHielmuia  (y ),  Provident ia  (A),  Anna  Catharina  (/),  and  Tk 
Vrow  Anna  Catliarina  {in).  "Vessels  so  engaged,"  observes 
Wheaton,  "  were,  in  the  judgments  of  the  Courts,  to  be  con- 
sidered like  transports  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  hence 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  upon  the  same  principle 
with  property  condemned  for  carrying  military  persons  or 
despatches"  (»).  In  the  British  Courts  this  principle  has 
been  held  to  apply  not  merely  in  circumstances  such  as  those 
giving  rise  to  the  Eule  of  1756,  but  to  all  cases  in  which 

(A)  4  Rob.  121.  0)  4  Rob.  App.  A. 

(i)  2  Rob.  197.  (*)  2  Rob.  150. 

(/)  4  Rob.  107. 

(m)  5  Rob.  161.  Vide  also  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob.  1 ;  The  AUiawe,  BUtci^ 
Fr.  Ca.  262;  The  Julia,  1  GaU.  605;  8  Craneh,  181 ;  The  Aurora,  ibid.  203: 
The  Hiram,  ibid.  444 ;  The  Ariadne,  2  Wheat,  100. 

(n)  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  588. 
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neutrals  engage  during  war  in  a  trade  not  open  to  them  in 
times  of  peace.  This  general  application,  however,  has  been 
controTerted  by  American  statesmen,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
fniitfol  source  of  contention  between  that  country  and  Great 
Britain.  As  a  concession  to  representations  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  modified  instructions  were  issued  by  the  British 
Govemment  in  January,  1798,  in  virtue  of  which  neutral 
vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a  direct  commerce  between 
the  colony  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  country  (o).  But 
owing  to  the  altered  conditions  now,  as  already  mentioned, 
prevailing,  this  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  be  a 
sooroe  of  difficulty  in  the  future.  The  Bule  was,  indeed, 
apparently  entirely  over-ridden  in  the  war  of  1854  by  a 
British  Order  in  Council,  declaring  that  'Hhe  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  state  shall  and  may, 
during  the  present  hostilities  with  Bussia,  freely  trade  with 
all  ports  and  places  wheresoever  situate,  which  shall  not  be  in 
a  state  of  blockade." 

In  Tlie  Juliana  (;?),  a  neutral  vessel  captured  by  the 
British,  on  a  voyage  between  France  and  Senegal,  then  a 
French  colony,  the  Court,  after  much  investigation,  decided 
that  France  had  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  trade  of 
Senegal  open  to  foreign  vessels,  and  therefore  decreed  resti- 
tution of  the  vessel  to  the  neutral  claimants. 

In  The  Rebecca  (y),  an  American  ship  seized  for  carrying 
cargo  between  Surinam  and  Amsterdam,  the  Court  restored 
the  vessel,  but  refused  to  allow  freight  on  the  cargo  con- 
demned. In  The  America  (r),  where  a  similar  vessel,  bound 
from  Mauritius  ostensibly  to  Hamburg,  was  seized  for  pro- 
ceeding to  a  French  port,  the  cargo  was  condemned,  freight 


(o)  Vide  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  2  Bob.  343. 
(p)  4  Rob.  336. 
(q)  2  Rob.  101. 
(r)  3  Rob.  36. 
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being  refused.  The  shipowner,  in  claiming  freight,  con- 
tended that  the  deviation  was  fraudulent  on  the  part  of  the 
master;  and  that  it  was  hard  that  for  this  the  shipowner 
should  be  made  to  su£Eer ;  but  the  Court  held  that  the  proof 
of  this  alleged  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  master  was  not  so 
clear  as  to  warrant  its  acceptance  in  the  sense  claimed  bj  the 
owner  (iw). 

Continuous  Voyages. — The  colonial  trade  which  a  neutral 
may  not  carry  on  directly,  he  may  not  carry  on  circuitooslj. 
This  was  clearly  laid  down  in  The  William  (w),  during  the 
war  which  occurred  between  this  country  and  Spain  in  180U. 
The  William^  a  neutral  vessel,  was  bound  from  La  Guira,  a 
Spanish  colony,  to  Marblehead,  a  port  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  &c.  and  cocoa,  which  cargo  was  in  due 
course  landed  and  entered  at  the  custom  house,  and  a  bond 
was  given  for  the  payment  of  duties.  But  within  ten  days  of 
the  arrival  at  Marblehead  the  chief  part  of  the  cargo  was 
reloaded  and  carried  towards  Bilboa  in  Spain.  The  vessel 
was  captured  by  the  British,  and  it  was  finally  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  that  the  mere  touching  at  Marblehead  and 
payment  of  dues  there  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  horn 
fid^  importation  into  America,  and  that  the  voyage  was 
practically  continuous  from  La  Ghiira  to  Bilboa.  Therefore 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756 ;  and 
the  cocoa  brought  from  La  Guira  was  consequently  con- 
demned. 

In  the  above  case  the  landing  and  reshipping  at  Marble- 
head was  found  to  be  in  pursuance  of  a  preconceived  design 
to  evade  the  prohibition  against  engaging  in  the  privileged 
trade  of  the  enemy.  But  each  of  such  cases  has  to  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.     Thus  in   The  Maria  (o),  restitution  was 

(m)   Vide  pp.  120,  189,  as  to  owners'  responsibilitj  for  master' r  acts, 
(n)  6  Eob.  385,  an.  1806.  (o)  o  Hob.  365. 
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ordered  on  the  ground  that  there  had  heen  a  bond  fide  inten- 
tion to  effect  a  sale  at  the  intermediate  port,  and  consequently 
that  the  voyage  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  continuous.*    And 
Sir  W.  Scott  in  The  Polly  (/?),  on  the  point  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  genuine  importation  (at  an  apparently  intermediate 
port),  said :  "  An  American  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  import 
th^  produce  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  his  own  use,  and  after 
it  is  imported  bond  fide  into  his  own  country  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  carry  them  on  to  the  general  commerce  of  Europe. 
....  It  is  not  my  business  to  say  what  is  universally  the 
i^i  oi  9i  bond  fide  importation.     It  is  argued  that  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  that  the  duties  shoidd  be  paid  and  that  the 
cargo  should  be  landed.     If  these   criteria  are  not  to  be 
resorted  to,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  should  be  the 
test ;  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  hold  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  that  the  goods  should  be  landed  and  the  duties  paid. 
If  it  appears  to  have  been  landed  and  warehoused  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  does,  I  think,  raise  a  forcible  presimription 
on  that  side,  and  it  throws  on  the  other  party  to  show  how 
this  coidd  be  merely  insidious  and  colourable."     This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  idew  taken  by  the  Master  of  the  EoUs 
(Sir  William  Grant)  in  the  appeal  case  of  The  William,  already 
mentioned.     "  If  the  voyage  from  the  place  of  lading,"  said 
his  Lordship,  "  be  not  really  ended,  it  matters  not  by  what 
acts  the  party  may  have  evinced  his  desire  of  making  it  ap- 
pear to  have  ended.    That  those  acts  have  been  attended  with 
trouble  and  expense  cannot  alter  their  quality  or  their  effect. 
The  trouble  and  expense  may  weigh  as  circumstances  of  evi- 
dence to  show  the  purpose  for  which  the  acts  were  done,  but 
if  the  evasive  purpose  be  admitted  or  proved  we  can  never  be 
bound  to  accept,  as  a  substitute  for  the  observance  of  the  law, 
the  means,  however  operose,  which  have  been  employed  to 

(p)  2  Bob.  361,  an.  1800. 
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cover  a  breach  of  it.  ...  In  a  fictitious  importation  the  acta 
to  be  done  are  mere  volimtary  ceremonies  which  have  no 
natural  connexion  whatever  with  the  purpose  of  sending  on 
the  cargo  to  another  market,  and  which,  therefore,  would 
never  be  resorted  to  by  a  person  entertaining  that  purpose, 
except  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the  voyage,  which  he  has 
resolved  to  continue,  the  appearance  of  being  broken  by  an 
importation  which  he  has  resolved  not  really  to  make."  It 
would  indeed  seem  evident  that  if  the  original  intention  was 
to  make  a  really  continuous  voyage,  the  mere  fact  that  cus- 
toms dues,  &c.,  have  been  incurred  at  an  intermediate  port  is 
altogether  beside  the  question.  For,  the  original  estimate  as 
to  the  balance  of  advantages  would  naturally  include  such 
charges  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  and  if,  notwith- 
standing, the  final  result  promised  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
advantage  of  incurring  the  intermediat-e  charges  in  order  to 
secure  it  would  be  obvious.  In  1801,  the  British  Advocate 
General,  in  an  official  report  {q)  on  the  law  concerning  the 
colonial  trade,  apparently  quoting  Sir  W.  Scott's  decision  in 
The  Polly f  supra,  declared  that  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
had  expressly  decided,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  vary  the  rules,  that  landing 
the  goods  and  paying  the  duties  in  the  neutral  country  breaks 
the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  and  is  such  an  importation  as 
legalizes  the  trade.  But  the  Advocate-Greneral,  if  in  hid 
basing  his  remarks  on  the  above  judgment,  would  appear  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  qualified  by  a  reference  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  goods  were  warehoused ; 
and  the  subsequent  decision  in  The  William  in  1806  certainly 
falsified  the  prediction  relative  to  the  view  likely  to  be  taken 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  ThomyriB  (r)  (1808)  is  also  an  interesting  case  in  this 

{q)  Mentioned  in  Maritime  Warfare,  p.  206. 

(r)  1  Edw.  Ad.  17.     Vide  alao  The  Jonge  Fieter,  p.  260,  infra. 
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connexion.  A  British  order  ha\ing  prohibited  all  trade  from 
the  port  of  one  enemy  to  that  of  another,  certain  barilla  on 
the  American  ship  Thomyria  was  seized  in  respect  of  an 
alleged  breach  of  this  order,  viz.,  in  being  carried  from 
Alicante  to  Cherbourg.  It  appeared  that  the  goods  were 
brought  from  Alicante  to  Lisbon,  where  they  were  put  on 
board  the  neutral  vessel  for  Cherbourg.  "In  all  cases  of 
this  desoription,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  "it  is  a  clear  and 
settled  principle  that  the  mere  transhipment  of  a  cargo  at  an 
intermediate  port  will  not  break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  a  previous  actual  importation 
into  the  common  stock  of  the  country  where  the  transhipment 
takes  place."  The  barilla  was  declared  to  have  been  sold  at 
Lisbon,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  goods  having  been  water- 
home  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  sale,  and  then  transhipped, 
no  importation  could  be  considered  to  have  taken  place. 

The  Stephen  Harty  The  Springboky  and  The  Peterhojf^  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  contraband  (pp.  186 
ei  seq.y  supra) ^  provide  an  exposition  of  the  view  of  the  United 
States  Courts  relative  to  the  continuous  voyage  question. 

The  prohibitions  against  engaging  in  the  enemy's  privi- 
leged colonial  trade  apply  also  to  his  privileged  coasting 
trade.  "  As  to  the  coasting  trade,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott  in  The 
Eimnuel  («),  "  supposing  it  to  be  a  trade  not  usually  open 
to  foreign  vessels,  can  there  be  described  a  more  effective 
acconunodation  that  can  be  given  to  an  enemy  during  a  war, 
than  to  undertake  it  for  him  during  his  own  disability  ?  "  In 
The  Johanna  Thokn  {t),  however,  it  was  observed  that  whereas 
the  penalty  formerly  enforced  by  this  country  against  neutral 
vessels  so  engaged  was  confiscation,  it  has  in  later  times 
been  reduced  to  a  forfeiture  of  freight.     But  this  mitigated 

penalty  is  applicable  only  in  cases  where  the  trading  has 

■  — ■     '  I        ~  — • 

(#)  1  Rob.  300.  (0  6  Rob.  72. 
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been  open  and  nndisguised.  Where  it  has  been  aggraTated 
by  conceabnent  or  subterfuge,  such  as  the  carrying  of  false 
papers  (as  in  this  case),  the  stricter  penalty  of  former  times 
has  been  enforced. 

"  Sailing  under  the  enemy's  licence  is  deemed,  per  «f,  an 
eflBcient  cause  of  condemnation  "  (ii). 


Illicit  Trade. — Neutrals  possess,  it  is  true,  the  right  to 
carry  lawful  merchandise  the  property  of  belligerents,  but 
annexed  to  this  right  is  the  implied  condition  that  such 
traffic  shall  be  engaged  in  openly,  without  subterfuge.    Any 
underhand  or  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  neutral, 
with  the  view  of  evading  belligerent  rights,  will  expose  both 
ship  and  cargo  to  condemnation.     Of  this,  the  case  of  Darby 
V.  The  Brig  Erndern,  in  the  United  States  Courts  (:r),  is  aa 
exceptional  but  well-defined  instance,  the  ship   and  cargo 
being  both  condemned  on  the  ground  that  neutral  subjecte 
cannot,  consistently  with  neutrality,  combine  with   enemy 
subjects  to  wrest  from  their  adversary  advantages  acquired  by 
the  rights  of  war,  and  so,  in  effect,  take  part  with  the  enemy. 
During    the    hostilities    occurring    in   1782    between    this 
country  and  the  United  States,  Dominica  capitulated  to  the 
latter  power,  which  thereupon  prohibited  all  commerce  be- 
tween the  island  and  (Jreat  Britain.     To  evade  this  prohibi- 
tion, one  Mason,  a  British  subject,  arranged  with  an  Osteiui 
firm  to  ship  goods  from  London  tid  Ostend.     This  firm 
bought  in  London  the  brig  Ernstern,  which  was  loaded  by 
Mason  for  Ostend.     On  arrival  there  the  Ostend  firm  supplied 
her  with  false  and  colourable  papers,  assumed  the  ownership 
of  the  cargo,  and  disguised  it  imder  neutral  garb  in  order  to 


(ii)  Storj's  Prize  Courts,  p.  70,  cases  cited. 
(jr)  2  Dall,  34. 
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screen  it  from  capture.    These  precautions  were,  it  would 
seem,  quite  superfluous,  as  an  Act  of  Congress  had  akeadj 
extended  protection  to  enemy  goods  on  neutral  ships.    The 
vessel  was  seized    and   detained,  and    ultimately,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  condemned,  the  American  Court  de- 
ciding that  the  vessel  had  exceeded  the  rights  accorded  to 
neutral  vessels.      "  Can   such  conduct,"  it  was    inquired, 
^'consist  with  neutrality?    Can  there  be  a  more  flagrant 
Tioktion  of  it  P    Does  it  not  aim  to  wrest  from  Prance  and 
the  United  States  the  advantages  they  acquired  by  the  con- 
quest of  Dominica  ?    And  does  it  not  evince  a  fraudulent 
combination  with  British  subjects,  and  a  palpable  partiality  P" 
The  Commercen  (y)  is  another  leading  case  in  the  American 
Courts  in  relation  to  unlawful  trade.    During  the  progress  of 
hostilities  between  Gh-eat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a 
Swedish  vessel,  whilst  carrying  a  cargo  of  English  oats  and 
barley  for  use  by  the  British  forces  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
was  captured  by  an  American  cruiser.    The  direct  effect  of 
this  voyage,  said  the  Court,  was  to  aid  the  British  hostilities 
against  the  United  States ;  and  a  vessel  engaged  in  carrjing 
stores  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  British  forces  must,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  be  deemed  a  British  transport.    The 
cargo  being  confiscated,  freight  was  denied  to  the  neutral 
carrier — a  penalty  which  was  declared  to  be,  in  the  circum- 
stances, a  very  lenient  administration  of  justice. 


(Jonflfloation. — To  engage  in  the  privileged  trade  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  necessary  consequence  of  mitigating,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  the  inconveniences  to  which  it  is  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  policy,  of  his  adversary  to  subject  him,  is  an 
offence  involving  confiscation  of  neutral  property  so  engaged. 

(y)  1  Wheat,  Rep,  882.    Also  p.  175,  eupra. 
O.  R 
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As  we  have  seen,  there  is  not  complete  Tinanimity  touching 
the  propriety  of  classifying  such  an  objectionable  traffic  as 
an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation is  not  enforced  with  the  strict  severity  observed 
in  some  other  cases.     Thus,  in  the  leading  case  of  Tk 
Immanuel{z)y  in  1799,  though  the  ship  and  cargo  were  of 
the  same  ownership,  the  cargo  only  was  condemned.    The 
Immanuely  a  Hamburg  ship,  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  Ham- 
burg to  St.  Domingo,  a  French  possession,  shipped  some 
goods  at  Bordeaux,  and  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  condemning  these 
goods,  intimated  that,  until  better  instructed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  superior  tribunal,  he  would  hold  himself  not  to 
be  authorized  to  restore  goods,  although  neutral  property, 
passing  in  direct  voyage  between  the  mother  country  of  the 
enemy  and  its  colonies.    The  Hamburg  goods,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  restored ;  and  also  the  ship,  but  without  freight 
or  expenses.      The  learned  judge,  in  restoring  the  ship, 
remarked  that  if  the  goods  had  been  contraband,  the  ship 
would  have  been  liable  to  confiscation,  but  that  this  was  a  case 
where  a  neutral  might  more  easily  misapprehend  his  own 
rights,  and  where  he  acted  without  the  notice  afforded  by 
former  decisions  on  the  subject.     In  The  Johamia  Tholen  (a), 
however,  the  King's  Advocate,  in  his  reply,  laid  down  a  dear 
distinction  between  cases  of  open  and  undisguised  traffic,  and 
cases  attended  by  concealment  of  purpose  and  falsification  of 
documents.     "  In  such  cases,  the  course  which  this  Court  has 
pursued  in  various  instances  has  been  to  resort  to  the  more 
strict  principle  of  former  times,  and  to  hold  the  vessel  herself 
subject  to  confiscation."     Cases    on    this    point    are    The 
Edward  {b).  The  Sqffhung(c)y  The  Ebenezer  {d)^  The  George 

(s)  2  Bob.  186. 

(a)  Supra. 

(b)  4  Rob.  68. 

(c)  2  Bob.  162. 

(d)  6  Bob.  250.    See  also  The  Carolina,  3  Rob.  75 ;  and  The  Hazi,  6 
Bob.  79. 
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Thomas  (^),  and  The  Volant  (/).  And  application  of  the 
same  principle  inYolved,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  brig  JSrmiem  in  the  United  States  Courts. 


Imnrance. 

The  engaging  in  the  enemy's  privileged  trade  constitutes  a 
breach  of  neutral  warranty.  Thus  in  Berens  y.  Rucker  (ff),  Lord 
Mansfield  intimated  that  if  a  neutral  vessel  traded  to  a  French 
colooy  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  French  vessel,  it  must  be  deemed 
to  have  been  adopted  and  naturalized,  and  to  be  liable  to  con- 
demnation as  an  enemy's  ship.  **  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says 
ArQould(A),  ''that  an  insurance  effected  in  this  country,  being 
at  the  time  a  belligerent  power,  to  protect  neutral  trading  of  this 
exceptional  character,  would  be  treated  as  wholly  illegal  and 
Toid  by  our  Courts,  on  the  ground  that  '  trading  to  an  enemy's 
colony,  with  all  the  privileges  of  an  enemy's  ship,  causes  a 
neutral  vessel  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy's  ship,  and  renders 
her  lawful  prize.'"  If  illegal  trading  be  carried  on  by  the 
master  without  the  authority  of  his  owners,  and  the  vessel  be 
confiscated  in  consequence,  the  circumstances  may  be  such  that 
the  loss  may  be  attributed  to  barratry  (t). 


The  last  of  the  BeUigerent  Eights  against  Neutrals  to  be 
consideFed  is  that  of  Pre-emption. 

(<)  3  Bob.  233. 
(/)  4  Eob.  App. ;  1  Act.  171. 

(^)  1  W.  Black.  314.     See  also  The  Immaiine],  and  The  Anna  Catharina, 
mpra,  and  The  Dree  Gebrceders,  4  Bob.  232. 
{h)  Mar.  Insce.  6th  ed.  701. 
(t)  Amotdd's  Inaoe.  6ih  ed.  763. 
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Pre-emption. 


Tlie  belligerent  right  to  pre-empt  or  "  requifiitioii "  the 
proj)erty  of  neutrals  may  be  resorted  to  either  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  harsher  right  of  confiscation,  or  on  the  principle 
that  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  that  consequently  in  a 
moment  of  peril  the  paramount  right  of  self-preservation 
justifies  the  appropriation  of  whatever  comes  ready  to  hand 
either  as  a  weapon  of  offence  or  a  means  of  defence. 

Under  the  head  Contraband  of  War  (X:),  the  articles  gene- 
rally subject  to  pre-emption  in  lieu  of  confiscation,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  right  is  to  be  applied,  have  already 
been  considered.  It  may,  however,  be  convenient  for  present 
purposes  to  briefly  recapitulate  them.  Certain  articles,  then, 
of  equivocal  nature,  that  is,  equally  applicable  either  to  peace- 
ful or  to  warlike  uses,  have  in  bygone  days,  in  lieu  of  the 
confiscation  to  which  the  latter  quality  condemned  them, 
been  sometimes  placed  on  an  exceptional  footing. 

Chief  amongst  these  articles  are  provisions.  There  seems 
to  be  no  definite  rule  governing  the  circumstances  in  which 
such  goods  are  liable  to  pre-emption,  and  the  subject  has  from 
time  to  time  been  by  turns  hotly  debated  and  regulated  by 
international  treaty.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  on  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  Contraband  generally,  pp.  156 — 200. 
Broadly  stated,  provisions  in  a  made-up  or  mannfactored 
state,  ready  for  consumption  and  suitable  for  naval  or 
militaiy  purposes,  have  been  regarded  as  contraband  if  des- 
tined for  a  naval  or  military  port  of  the  enemy,  or  if  presum- 

{k)  Pages  173—179,  wpra. 
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ably  intended  for  warlike  purposes.     FoodshiflFs  not  made  up 
ready  for  consumption,  such  as  grain  and  flour,  and  provisions 
generally,  destined  for  non-military  ports  of  the  enemy  not 
invested,    have  teen  by  some  held  to  be   subject  to  pre-* 
emption,  on  the  ground  that  such  goods,  though  not  subject 
to  condemnation  as  contraband,  are  nevertheless  objectionable 
as  tending  to  defeat  the  possibility  of  starving  the  enemy  into 
submission :  and  that  it  is  therefore  permissible  either  to  pre- 
empt them  or  to  order  them  off  from  the  enemy  coast.     Naval 
stores  apparently  intended  for  the  enemy's  vearlike  uses  have 
been  regarded  as  contraband  and  subject  to  condemnation 
accordingly,  but  pitch  and  tar,  when  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try exporting  them,  were,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  time,  subjected 
to  the  milder  right  of  pre-emption.     The  reason  for  this 
relaxation  of  the  stricter  belligerent  right  was  that  these 
articles  formed  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  export 
trade  of  the  countries  producing  them  that  their  wholesale 
confiscation    would  have  exposed  such  neutral  powers  to 
exceptional  injury.     The  treaty  of  commerce  arranged  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States  in  1796  provided, 
as  regards  provisions  and  other  articles  which,  though  not 
generally  contraband,  may  be  so  regarded,  that  whenever 
these  should  by  the  existing  law  of  nations  be  regarded  and 
seized  as  contraband,  they  should  not  be  confiscated,  but  the 
masters  or  ovniers  of  the  vessels  should  be  paid  the  full  value 
of  the  articles,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit,  plus  freight 
and  demurrage.     The  reason  expressly  given  for  this  stipu- 
lation is  that  it  is  "expedient  to  provide  against  the  incon- 
veniences and  misunderstandings "  likely  to  arise  from  the 
diflBculty  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases  in  which  such  goods 
become  contraband.     But  to  entitle  a  neutral  owner  to  the 
benefit  of  the  milder  rule  of  pre-emption  it  has  always  been 
necessary  that  he  shall  have  acted  strictly  bond  fide  {I),    As  to 

(/)  The  Sarah  Christma,  1  Rob.  241. 
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the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  pre-emptors,  it  is  to  be  based  on 
the  principle  of  reasonable  compensation.  Although  famine 
prices  may  be  prevailing  at  the  port  of  the  vessel's  intended 
destination,  the  belligerent  captor  is  not  to  be  held  liable  to 
indemnify  on  that  basis  {m).  The  owner  is  to  receive  a 
reasonable  indemnification  and  a  fair  profit,  having  regard 
to  the  original  cost  and  expenses,  and  the  captor  is  under  no 
obligation  to  take  these  cargoes  on  the  terms  on  which  the 
enemy  would  be  content  to  purchase  them ;  and  the  same 
principle  is  to  be  observed  in  awarding  costs  and  damages 
against  captors  adjudged  to  have  made  a  wrongful  seizure  (»). 
In  The  Zacheman  (o),  where  a  cargo  of  tar  from  Sweden  to 
Eochefort  had  been  brought  in  for  inquiry  whether  it  was 
intended  for  government  purposes  or  not,  and  with  a  view  to 
exercise  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  (substituted  by  treaty 
with  Sweden  for  that  of  confiscation),  the  British  Grovemment 
ultimately  refused  to  purchase.  On  this  the  neutral  owners 
claimed  damages  for  the  delay,  and  Sir  W.  Scott  decided  that 
three  weeks'  demurrage  should  be  paid  by  the  government 
observing  that  the  Admiralty  must  understand  that  it  was 
due  to  the  owners  that  such  matters  should  not  be  kept  sub- 
ject to  long  negotiation,  but  that  a  conclusion  must  be  come 
to  promptly.  Naval  stores  laden  on  neutral  vessels  before 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  intended  for  an  enemy  port,  are 
liable  to  be  seized  in  port  of  loading  and  pre-empted  (j»). 

Section  No.  38,  in  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  deals  with 
the  subject  of  pre-emption  as  follows : — 

'^  Where  a  ship  of  a  foreign  nation  passing  the  seas 
laden  with  naval  or  victualling  stores  intended  to  be 


(m)  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  174. 
(n)  The  Sarah  ChriBtina,  tupra, 
\o)  6  Rob.  152. 

(p)  The  Maria  Magdalena,  Haj  &  Harriott,  250.     y%d$  also  The  \rfhadt 
ibid,  188 ;  and  Mar.  Warfare,  pp.  253,  254. 
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carried  to  a  port  of  any  enemy  of  Her  Majesfy  ib  taken 
and  brought  into  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  purchase  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  of  the 
stores  on  hoard  the  ship  appears  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  expedient  without  the  condemnation  thereof 
in  a  Prize  Court,  in  that  case  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty may  purchase,  on  the  accoimt  or  for  the  service  of 
Her  Majesty,  all  or  any  of  the  stores  on  board  the  ship ; 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  permit  the  stores 
purchased  to  be  entered  and  landed  within  any  port." 

In  former  times,  it  was  no  doubt,  on  occasion,  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terms  by 
cutting  off  his  food  supplies.  But  matters  now  stand  on  a 
veiy  different  footing.  Well-nigh  the  whole  of  Europe  is  a 
network  of  railway  communication,  and  not  only  is  each 
country  intersected,  but  the  commimication  is  carried  unin- 
terruptedly into  neighbouring  states ;  so  that  the  expedient  of 
pre-emption  as  a  means  of  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  enemy 
will  presumably  not  be  largely  resorted  to  in  the  future. 

The  above  remarks  relate  more  particularly  to  the  pre- 
emption of  neutral  property  destined  for  enemy  uses,  and 
seized  with  the  primary  object  of  preventing  such  use.  The 
requisitioning  of  neutral  property  by  belligerents  altogether 
irrespective  of  its  intended  use  or  destination,  stands  on  a 
different  footing;  viz.  that  based  on  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation  or  urgent  necessity.  This  peculiar  belligerent 
right,  for  present  purposes — ^and  perhaps  not  altogether 
incorrectly — included  under  the  head  Pre-emption,  is  techni- 
cally known  by  the  name  Droit  cTangarie,  jus  angarice,  or 
Angary  (g),     "  By  virtue  of  urgent  necessities  of  war,"  says 

{q)  iffjaftvv :  '*  to  preflA  one  to  serve  as  a  courier."  A  Boman  system  of 
impressment,  in  force  of  which  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  horses  was 
oompnlaory  on  the  roads  of  the  Empire  in  order  to  secure  the  constant  trauB- 
mission  of  imperial  despatches :  a  government  postal  system. 
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Beawes(r),  'Vessels  are  frequently  detained  to  serre  a 
prince  in  an  expedition;  and,  for  this,  have  often  their 
lading  taken  out,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  empty  ones  are 
not  procurable  to  supply  the  state's  necessity,  and  this 
"without  any  regard  to  the  colours  they  bear,  or  whose  subjects 
they  are ;  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  many  of  the 
European  nations  may  be  forcibly  united  in  the  same  servioe 
at  a  juncture  when  most  of  their  sovereigns  are  at  peace  and 
in  amity  with  the  nation  which  they  are  obliged  to  serve. 
Some  have  doubted  of  the  legality  of  the  thing,  but  it  is 
certainly  conformable  to  the  law  both  of  nations  and  nature, 
for  a  prince  in  distress  to  make  use  of  whatever  vessels  he 
finds  in  his  ports,  that  are  fit  for  his  purpose  and  may 
contribute  to  the  successes  of  his  enterprise ;  but  xmd&t  this 
condition,  that  he  makes  them  a  reasonable  recompense  for 
their  trouble,  and  does  not  expose  either  the  ships  or  the  men 
to  any  loss  or  damage." 

The  right  has  been  described  as  less  a  right  than  an  abase 
of  that  power  which  a  sovereign  disposes  of  in  places  within 
his  dominion ;  but,  both  by  treaty  and  by  special  agreement, 
it  has  been  recognised  as  a  necessary  incident  of  war.  An 
instance  in  which  the  right  was,  two  centuries  ago,  exercised 
by  this  country  will  be  found  in  the  footnote  on  p.  2oo,  infra; 
but  a  recent  and  therefore  more  important  example  occurred 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  L^4ng  in  the  Seine, 
near  Duchair,  were  eleven  merchant  vessels,  and  these  were 
all  seized  and  simk  by  the  Prussian  troops  in  order  to  block 
the  channel  against  the  approach  of  certain  French  warships. 
Amongst  the  ships  thus  requisitioned  were  six  English 
colliers,  which,  in  accordance  with  permission  preTioudy 
obtained  from  the  Prussians,  had  come  up  to  Rouen  to 
discharge  their  cargoes.     This  operation  had,  in  fact,  been 

(r)  Lex  Mercatoria,  quoted  in  Mar.  Warfare,  p.  213. 
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oompleted,  and  the  vessels  were  about  to  return  with  a 
baHasting  of  cliff-chalk  for  the  Tjnie,  when  the  crews  were 
ordered  ashore,  the  ballast-ports  were  enlarged,  and  the  vessels 
sunk,  ihe  Prussian  officer  declaring  that  he  took  the  vessels 
(for  which  he  gave  receipts)  as  a  military  requisition.  On 
representations  being  made  to  Prince  (then  Count)  Bismarck 
with  respect  to  this  arbitrary  destruction  of  British  property, 
he  replied  that  the  measure,  however  exceptional,  was  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  of  necessity.  "It  did  not,"  he  said, 
"overstep  the  bounds  of  international  warlike  usage,  and  was, 
80  far  as  a  neutral  state  was  concerned,  entirely  a  matter  of 
indemnification  for  the  damage  done."  At  another  stage  of 
the  negotiations,  the  Count  had,  it  is  true,  stated  that  he 
foxmd  that  the  law  officers  held  that  a  belligerent  had  a  full 
right,  in  self-defence,  to  the  seizins  of  neutral  vessels  in  the 
rivers  or  inland  waters  of  the  other  belligerent,  and  that  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  was  due  by  the  vanquished  power, 
not  by  the  victors ;  adding,  that  if  conquering  belligerents 
admitted  the  right  of  foreigners  to  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  their  property  in  the  invaded  state,  they  would 
open  the  door  to  new  and  inadmissible  principles  in  warfare  ; 
and  that  claims  for  indemnity  were  submitted  to  him  daily 
by  neutrals  holding  property  in  France,  which  he  could 
never  admit :  but  that  he  valued  the  friendship  and  good- 
will of  England  too  highly  to  accept  this  interpretation  of 
the  law  in  the  case  which  had  arisen,  and  that  he  preferred 
to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  England. 

With  aU  respect  for  the  opinion  attributed  to  the  German 
law  officers,  and  to  Coimt  Bismarck's  illustration  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  the  case  of  foreigners  domiciled  in  the 
conquered  coimtry,  the  fortimes  of  which  they  must  be  held 
to  have  deliberately  elected  to  share,  stands  on  a  very 
different  footing  from  that  of  neutrals  present  on  the  waters 
of  the  belligerent  state  for  a  purely  temporary  purpose, 
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especially  wHen,  as  in  this  ease,  the  British  ye^els  were 
within  the  belligerent  dominion  by  express  permission  of  the 
invaders.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Prussian  Grovermnent 
having  both  frankly  expressed  their  regret  at  the  occurrence, 
and  their  perfect  willingness  to  indemnify  the  sufferers  if  the 
British  Government  would  accept  the  duty  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  compensation,  the  difficulty  was  thus  amicahly 
arranged,  the  question  of  compensation  being  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Compensation  was  ultimately  awarded  as  follows : — 

(1)  Estimated  market  value  of  the  ships  as  fixed  by  Lloyd's 

surveyors,  less  15/.  net  proceeds  of  ship's  boats  sold 
by  the  masters.  The  Prussian  Grovemment  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  pay,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  23  per 
cent,  on  such  values  as  a  compensation  to  the  owners  in 
respect  of  any  loss  to  them  consequent  on  a  forced  sale. 
The  Board  of  Trade  considered  this  allowance  extremely 
liberal,  and  beyond  the  merits  of  the  case. 

(2)  The  chalk  ballast  to  be  valued  at  3*.  6d.  per  ton,  that  is, 

those  vessels  which  were  already  ballasted  to  be  dealt 
with  on  that  basis.  Vessels  not  loaded  to  be  allowed 
2«.  6d,  per  ton — the  loading  charges  being  calculated 
at  Is.  per  ton.  The  owners  claimed  10*.  per  ton,  the 
famine  value  at  Newcastle,  where  the  price  had  been 
sent  up  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  veflsels 
with  the  expected  supplies.  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  official  report,  the  allowance  was  fixed  at  the 
ordinary  market  price  there. 

(3)  Claims  for  owners'  loss  of  employment  of  the  vessels,  and 

for  masters'  and  crews'  loss  of  employment,  were  re- 
jected. As  regards  the  second  item,  it  was  observed 
that  the  crew  were  presumably  engaged  for  the  voyage 
out  and  home,  and  that  they  were  consequently  liable 
to  be  dismissed  on  their  return  to  the  Tyne  without 
right  to  compensation. 

(4)  Claims  for  loss  of  efiPects  were  rejected,  as  it  was  evident 

that  the  men  were  allowed  ample  opportunity  to  land 
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their  effects.  EzceesiTe  daixnB  were  put  forward,  in 
some  cases  for  loss  of  watches  and  chains,  cash,  and 
nautical  instruments,  though,  as  it  appears,  the 
claimants,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  precipitate 
departure,  had  contrived  to  carry  ashore  with  them 
cumbrous  articles  of  clothing.  It  was,  however,  agreed 
to  allow  a  small  gratuity  as  against  the  possible  value 
of  any  portion  of  clothes  which  might  have  been  lost. 

(5)  Expenses  incurred  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  send- 

ing the  crews  home  were  allowed,  as  well  as  the  outlay 
for  consular  fees  and  protests.  Also  travelling  and 
subsistence  money  and  cost  of  valuations. 

(6)  Interest  was  allowed  at  5  per  cent,  from  Ist  January, 

1871  (instead  of  from  2 Ist  December,  1870,  as  claimed) 
to  end  of  April,  1871. 

The  total  allowance  was  7,088/.  8«.  6rf.  (minus  the  value  of 
the  boats,  15/.  2«.  Orf.),  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  sum  for 
which  claims  were  originally  put  forward  («). 

There  were  also,  it  may  be  mentioned,  seized  by  the 
Prussians  during  the  same  war,  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  Swiss  railway  carriages  and  some  Austrian  rolling 
stock,  which  were  devoted  to  military  uses  throughout  a 
considerable  period  of  the  war  {t). 

The  seizure  of  the  Genoese  corn-ship  by  the  Venetian  war- 
galleys,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (u),  although 
apparently  unconnected  with  the  existence  of  any  hostilities, 
is  interesting  as  an  instance  of  the  right  of  pre-emption 
arising  out  of  urgent  necessity.  "There  was  a  famine  at 
Corfu  " — this  is  the  history  of  the  seizure  as  tersely  given  by 
Boccus  (Note  lx.) — and  on  this  ieud  the  seizure  was 
justified. 

(f)  State  Papers,  1870-1,  vol.  61,  pp.  676—612. 
(0  Pitt  Cobbett*B  Leading  Cases,  p.  264. 
{u)  P.  39,  iupra. 
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Insoranoe. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  under  the  head  "  Embargo 
and  Beprisals"  (v),  a  seizure  of  neutral  property  with  the  view 
not  of  confiscation,  but  of  paying  for  or  ultimately  restormg  it, 
is,  within  the  meaning  of  the  marine  policy,  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  arrest  than  as  a  capture  {w).  The  ordinary  wording 
of  the  policy,  it  is  true,  admics  liability  for  the  one  as  much  as 
for  the  other,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  right  to  abandon  to 
underwriters  may,  in  certain  cases  of  arrest,  be  less  obvious  than 
in  cases  of  capture.  The  seizure  of  the  G-enoese  corn-ship,  men- 
tioned above,  was  held  not  to  be  a  captiire  but  an  arrest,  during 
which  the  captain  remained  in  charge  of  his  ship ;  and  as  this 
arrest  was,  so  far  as  the  vessel  herself  was  concerned,  merely 
temporary,  the  Qenoese  Eota-Court  decided  that  the  shipowners 
were  not  entitled  to  abandon  to  iinderwriters.  Amould,  re- 
ferring to  the  corn,  observes  that  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  in  similar  cases  the  assured  can  recover  as  for  a  loss  by 
arrest  and  detention ;  but,  he  observes,  *'  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
point  of  strict  law  the  assured  is  entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total 
loss,  deducting,  however,  the  money  paid  him  by  the  arresting 
government  from  the  amount  of  his  claim  under  the  policy  "  (j). 
Later,  referring  to  the  ship,  he  says,  ^*  Of  course,  if  the  arrest 
creates  only  a  temporary  obstruction  of  the  voyage,  without 
giving  rise  to  any  permanent  loss  of  control  over  the  ship,  it 
cannot  give  any  right  to  abandon."  Perhaps  a  distinction  may 
reasonably  be  drawn  in  such  a  case  between  the  ship  and  the 
cargo,  for  it  may  well  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  ship  will 
be  released — and  this  without  unnecessary  delay — and  that  the 
cargo  will  be  retained.  This  being  so,  the  reason  for  abandon- 
ment of  the  ship  seems  less  obvious.  But,  as  regards  the 
cargo,  as  it  has  passed  away  from  the  owners  for  good  and  all, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  a  peril  insured  against,  they  are  pre- 
sumably entitled  to  recover  as  for  a  total  loss,  after  notice  of 
abandonment.     But  if,  before  commencement  of  the  proceedings, 


(»)  P.  39,  supra, 

(tp)   Vide  Rodoc&naohi  v,  Elliott,  28  L.  T.  Rep.  844. 

(x)  5th  ed.  p.  756. 
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the  anestLog  goyemment  should  have  paid  over  the  value  of  the 
cargo  appropriated,  then  the  amount  recoverable  from  imder- 
writers  would  presumablj  be  anj  deficiency  as  between  the 
amount  of  such  payment  and  the  sum  insured.  Wbich,  it  may 
be  supposed,  ia  what  Amould  intended  by  his  above  observation 
relative  to  the  com. 

The  wages  and  provisions  of  the  crew  while  the  sbip  is  imder 
arrest  are  not  chargeable  against  the  underwriters  on  the  ship. 
The  shipowner  is  deemed  to  have  taken  into  his  conclusions  the 
possibility  of  detention,  and  to  have  calculated  his  freight  accord- 
ingly. The  period  of  detention  is  considered  as  part  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  shipowner  cannot  look  to  his  underwi^iter  for 
expenses  outside  the  contract  of  insurance.  Nor  does  the  arrest 
break  up  the  voyage  under  the  charter-party,  or  dissolve  the 
contract  of  affreightment.  **  Subject  to  the  rights  of  the  captor, 
and  so  long  as  these  rights  remain  uliestablished  by  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  as  to.  ship'  or  cargo,  or  both,  the  original  con- 
tract of  affreightment  is  binding  on  both  parties.''  (Maclachlan 
on  Shipping,  2nd  ed.,  p.  460 ;  but  vide  p.  425,  tn/ra,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  unlivery  by  order  of  the  Court.) 


Having  now  considered  the  rights  of  belligerents  (1)  against 
the  enemy,  and  (2)  against  neutrals,  let  us  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  third  class  of  belligerent  rights,  viz.,  Municipal  (in 
contradistinction  to  International)  Bights. 


{    254    ] 
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Resteaint,  Seizure,  and  Destruction  op  Propebtt 

OP  THE  National  Subjects. 

It  has  been  seen  above  (a)  that  there  is  conceded  to  belli- 
gerents the  right  in  case  of  pressing  necessity  to  "requi- 
sition "  neutral  property  within  the  belligerent  dominion, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  property  so  seized  shall  be  dolv 
paid  for.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
of  a  state  resorting  in  case  of  need  to  similar  measures  as 
regards  property  of  its  own  subjects,  of  whatever  nature 
consisting.     Thus  it  is  related  that  Peter  the   Great  laid 

(a)  P.  244,  tupra. 
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waste  some  eighty  leagues  of  his  own  territory  in  order  to 
check  the  advance  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  in  1812 
the  city  of  Moscow  was,  as  is  commonly  believed,  set  on  fire 
by  the  Eossian  authorities  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
position  of  th^  French  invaders  untenable.  Just  as  the 
Prussians  sank  the  English  colliers  at  Bouen  in  1870  in 
order  to  prevent  the  French  war-ships  coming  up  the  Seine, 
so  in  1667  Charles  II.  sank  vessels  in  the  Thames  in  order  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  Dutch  fleet  towards  London  (6),  and 
seized  English  vessels  for  conversion  into  fire  ships.  "  Re- 
ceiving," writes  Pepys  in  his  diary,  "every  hour  almost 
letters  from  Sir  W.  Coventry  calling  for  more  fire-ships ;  and 
an  order  from  council  to  enable  us  to  take  any  man's  ships ; 
and  Sir  W.  Coventry,  in  his  letter  to  us,  says  he  do  not 
doubt  but  at  this  time  (under  an  invasion  as  he  owns  it  to  be) 
the  king  may  by  law  take  any  man's  goods."  Emerigon,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Insurances  (§  XXXII.),  writes:  "By  the 
Roman  law  the  owners  of  vessels  were  obliged  to  furnish 
their  vessels  for  the  transport  of  com,  and  for  other  public 
necessities.  It  is  the  same  with  us.  .  .  .  Not  only  may  the 
King  take  the  ships  of  his  subjects  for  the  service  of  the 
state;   he  has  besides  authority  to  employ  in  the  same 

{h)  Fepyis's  Diary  is  instmctiYe  reading  on  Una  jpoint.  On  14  June,  1667, 
Rewrites: — "At  night  come  home  Sir  W.  Batten  and  Mr.  Pen,  who  can 
oidj  tell  me  that  they  have  placed  g^uns  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  and  sank 
some  ships  below  Woolwich  and  Blackwall,  and  are  in  hopes  that  thej  will 
itop  the  enemj  coming  up.  Bat  strange  our  confusion !  that  among  them 
that  are  sunk  they  hare  gone  and  sunk  without  consideration  the  *  Franclin/ 
one  of  the  King^s  ships,  with  stores  to  a  yery  considerable  value  that  hath 
been  long  loaded  for  supply  of  the  ships ;  and  the  new  ship  at  Bristoll,  and 
much  wanted  there.  And  nobody  will  own  that  they  directed  it,  but  do  lay 
it  on  Sir  W.  Byder.  They  speak  also  of  another  ship  loaded  to  the  value  of 
80,000/.  sunk  with  the  goods  in  her,  or  at  least  was  mightily  contended  for 
by  him,  and  a  foreign  ship  that  had  the  faith  of  the  nation  for  her  security ; 
this  Sir  B.  Ford  tells  us.  And  it  is  too  plain  a  truth  that  both  here  and  at 
Chatham  the  ships  that  we  have  sunk  have  many,  and  the  first  of  them,  been 
ships  completely  fitted  for  fire- ships  at  great  charge.*' 
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manner  foreign  vessels  found  in  his  ports :  in  which  the  law 
of  nations  is  not  violated.  The  practice  of  Europe,  says 
Vattel,  conf onns  with  this  maxim.  And  again  he  remaiks : 
Sovereigns  who  thus  take  national  or  foreign  vessels  for  their 
service,  never  fail  to  pay  them  a  suitable  freight."  It  goes, 
indeed,  without  saying,  that  if  the  ships  or  goods  of  the 
national  subjects  be  utilized  or  destroyed  by  the  state  in 
protection  of  the  nation,  the  subjects  whose  property  is  thus 
forcibly  seized  must  be  duly  indemnified. 


Insurance. 

It  has  been  indicated  above,  sub  '*  Embargo  and  Reprisals  "(c), 
that  seizures  of  which  the  motive  is  not  confiscation  as  prize,  but 
rather  appropriation  and  payment  of  value,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
** arrests,"  and  not  as  "captures."  "There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt,"  says  Amould  {d),  "  that  if  a  British  ship  be  arrested  or 
seized  by  the  British  Government,  from  any  state  necessitj,  or 
detained  in  port  by  a  British-laid  embargo,  this  is  a  loss  for 
which  the  underwriters  are  liable  as  a  detention  within  the 
meaning  of  the  policy"  (e).  He  observes  also  that(/)  "an 
arrest  takes  place  whenever  the  government  of  a  oonntzy  to 
which  a  ship  belongs,  or  any  other  friendly  power,  with  the 
design  not  to  make  prize  (for  then  it  would  be  a  capture),  but  to 
restore  the  ship  and  goods,  or  to  pay  the  value  of  them  to  their 
owners,  seizes  ship  and  goods  for  state  purposes,  either  in  port 
or  at  sea."  And  in  a  recent  case  (y),  the  Court,  in  accepting  this 
definition,  observed  that  Arnould  stated  it  "in  the  clearest  pos* 
sible  way."  That  underwriters  are  liable  for  losses  arising  from 
such  arrests  was  decided  by  the  Courts  in  a  case  where  a 
British  vessel  was  seized  by  the  British  Qovemment,  and  con- 


{e)  P.  39,  tupra.     Vide  aLao  tub  "  Pre-emption,"  p.  262. 
{d^  Har.  Ixiace.,  6th  ed.  p.  763. 

(«)  Diotom  of  Lord  Alvanlej  in  Touteng  v.  Hubbard,  3  B.  &  P.  291,  30S. 
Vide  p.  42,  eupra. 
(/)  6th  ed.  p.  761. 
(^)  Crew,  Widgerj  &  Go.  r.  Gt.  Western  S.S.  Co.,  T.  L.  B.  p.  73S. 
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verted  into  a  fire-ship  (A),  and  in  anotheri  where  a  ressel  was 
seized  and  taken  in  tow  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  damage 
was  thereby  caused  to  her  cargo  (t). 

In  Auhert  v.  Gray  {j  ),  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  Embargo  (p.  45,  supra),  it  was  definitely  decided  by 
the  Court  that  the  assured  is  not  to  be  identified  with  and  deemed 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  own  gOTemment  so  long  as  peaceful 
relations  exist  between  such  government  and  the  government  of  the 
underwriter.  This  was  a  case  where  the  assured  was  a  Spaniard 
who  had  efEected  insurance  in  England,  and  the  loss  was  caused 
hy  the  act  of  the  Spanish  Government.  But  any  question 
whether  the  embargo  or  arrest  was  effected  by  the  home  or  by  a 
foreign  government  will,  so  far  as  concerns  the  underwriters, 
apparently  be  immaterial  {k). 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  remarks  »uh  Embargo 
^pp.  39 — 48,  supra)  may  be  usefully  referred  to. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  arrest,  detention,  or  embargo  on  the 
contract  of  affreightment,  the  point  has  already  been  touched 
upon  sub  Pre-emption  (p.  252),  supra.  Chap.  XIII. — Effect  of 
War  on  Contract — ^is  also  interesting  in  the  same  connexion. 


Let  ns  now  look  at  the  belligerent  municipal  right  of 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  national  foe, — a  condition 
which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  necessarily  attendant  on  the 
existence  of  hostile  relations. 


(A)  Green  v.  Young,  2  Lord  Raym.  840 ;  Salk.  444. 

(i)  Hagedom  v.  Whitmore,  1  Stark.  157. 

(J)  3  B.  &  S.  163. 

(k)  Amould,  6th  ed.  p.  754. 
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Prohibition  of  Trade  with  the  Enemy. 


It  has  been  explained  above  (k)  that  when  war  has  onoe 
been  entered  upon,  every  individual  of  the  nations  engaged 
is  considered  to  be  involved  in  it,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
taint  of  hostilities  is  to   stop  all  peaceable  intercourse  as 
between  the  subjects  of  the  nations  so  opposed ;  and  that,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  all  trading  with  the  common  enemy 
becomes  at  once  illicit  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  state. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  there  cannot  consistently  exist  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  condition  of  open  hostility  between  two 
nations  at  large,  and  a  state  of  peaceful — that  is,  friendly- 
intercourse  as  between  the  subjects  of  such  nations  as  indi- 
viduals.  While  the  times  have  presumably  for  ever  passed 
away  when  the  persons  and  property  of  enemy  subjects  domi- 
ciled in  the  belligerent  country  can  be  seized  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  (/),  the  condition  remains  that  trade  with  the  foe, 
whether  by  land  or  by  water,  must  absolutely  cease  imme- 
diately on  the  close  of  friendly  relations.     In  the  last  formal 
declaration  of  war  issued  by  this  coimtry,  viz.,  in  1762,  against 
Spain  {m),  British  subjects  were  thenceforth  strictly  forbidden 
to  "  hold  any  correspondence  or  commimication  with  the  King 
of  Spain  or  his  subjects."    And  on  declaration  of  war  against 
Bussia  in  1854,  it  was  ordered  that  "no  ships  or  vessels 
belonging  to  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  be  permitted  io 
enter  and  clear  out  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Russia  till  further 
order."    No  such  express  declarations  are,  however,  neoes- 


{k)  Vide  p.  13,  supra, 

(I)  Ibid. 

(m)  Vide  Twifis's  Int.  Law,  p.  66* 
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saiy,  the  doctrine  being  well  settled  by  the  English  Courts 
that  there  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time  a  war  for  anns  and 
a  peace  for  commerce.  For  this  reason  all  contracts  made 
with  the  enemy  during  war  are  utterly  void  («),  and  such 
contracts  existing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  are 
suspended  until  the  resumption  of  peaceful  relations.  (For 
further  consideration  of  this  subject,  see  under  Effect  of  War 
on  Contract,  p.  412.)  The  prohibition  of  friendly  intercourse 
covere  not  merely  trade  as  generally  \mderstood,  but  also 
communications  and  transactions  of  whatever  kind  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  negotiation  of  biUs,  or  the  remission  of  funds 
to  the  enemy's  country  (<?). 

In  the  leading  case  of  Williaon  v.  Patteaon  the  circumstances 
were  as  follows : — 

One  Varlet,  of  Dunkirk,  was  debtor  to  Michelon  of  the 
same  place,  and  in  this  capacity  he  transferred  to  the  latter 
certain  cambrics  held  by  Patteson  &  Co.  of  London,  the 
defendants,  who  were  notified  accordingly.  Michelon  drew 
against  Patteson,  who  accepted  the  drafts,  which  Michelon 
had  endorsed  over  to  Willison,  a  Scotchman  resident  at 
Dunkirk.  During  these  transactions  war  prevailed  between 
England  and.  France.  The  defendant  Patteson  having 
failed  to  honour  his  acceptance,  Willison,  on  restoration  of 
peace,  sued  him  on  the  drafts.  The  Court,  in  deciding 
against  the  plaintiff,  observed  that  that  cannot  be  done 
indirectly  which  cannot  be  done  directly ;  and  that  Michelon 
oould  neither  during  war  bring  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received  against  the  holder  of  his  funds  here,  nor  by  drawing 
on  his  debtor  produce  the  same  effect.  The  bill  was  a  con- 
tract ;  and  no  contract  could  be  enforced  in  a  British  Court 
which  is  made  during  the  war  by  an  alien  enemy. 

(»)  WiUiBon  V.  Patteson,  7  Taunt.  439 ;  Ogden  v.  Peele,  8  D.  &  B.  1 ;  Bell 
f .  Edd,  1  M.  &  S.  731 ;  Eaposito  r.  Bowden,  tn/ra,  p.  416. 
(o)  Williaon  v,  Fatteeon,  tupra, 

s2 
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In  Anioine  v.  Mor8head{p)^  however,  where  a  Britidi 
Bubjeot,  prisoner  of  war  in  France,  drew  a  bill  in  faYour  of 
fellow  prisoners,  also  British  subjeots,  on  his  son  in  England 
for  his  own  subsistence  whilst  in  captivity,  and  the  bill  was 
endorsed  in  favour  of  a  French  banker,  who  obtained  its 
acceptance,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  trading  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  on  peace  being  proclaimed,  was 
entitled  to  sue  for  payment  by  the  acceptor.  An  element 
in  this  case  was  that  the  bill  was  drawn  by  a  British  subject 
on  a  British  subject. 

Prohibitions  against  commercial  intercourse  are  not  to  be 
evaded  by  any  artifice  or  device,  such  as  by  means  of  partner- 
ships with  or  the  interposition  of  third  parties  {q).  In  Tbt 
Jonge  Pieter  (r),  goods  purchased  in  England  and  shipped  for 
Embden,  with  ultimate  destination  Amsterdam,  an  enemy 
port,  were  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  as  being  shipped  in 
breach  of  the  prohibition  of  trade  with  the  enemy.  The 
goods  were  claimed  as  the  property  of  a  neutral,  a  merchant 
in  America,  for  whoso  account  the  shipment  was  declared  to 
have  been  made  by  his  agent  in  London.  The  Court  found 
that,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  this 
allegation,  the  o\\Tiership  must  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the 
British  shipper ;  and,  as  the  goods  were  destined  for  the 
enemy  via  neutral  territory,  judgment  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  captors.  "  Without  the  licence  of  government,'*  aaid 
Sir  W.  Scott,  "  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  can  he 
carried  on  with  the  enemy."  So  also  in  The  Samuel  («),  where 
a  British  subject  employed  a  neutral  to  purchase  for  him  in 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  the  neutral  was  held  to  be  merely 
the  agent. 

( p)  6  Taunt.  237. 

{q)  Keat^s  lut.  Law,  2nd  ed.  p.  186. 

(r)  4  Rob.  79. 

(»)  4  Rob.  284  ;  8  Term  R.  548. 
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In  The  Nayade  (^),  England  and  Portugal  being  at  war 
with  France,  a  cargo  shipped  at  Lisbon  for  Bordeaux  was 
seized  by  a  British  cruiser.  The  property  was  alleged  to 
bebng  to  a  Prussian  subject  resident  in  Lisbon,  but  the  Court 
declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  any  other  Portuguese  merchants  trading  with 
the  enemy.  In  another  case  (w)  a  shipment  of  tobacco  had 
been  made  from  Virginia  to  Bordeaux,  described  as  the  pro- 
perty of  J.  Bell,  the  shipper.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
J.  Bell  was  a  member  of  the  firm  J.  &  W.  Bell,  established 
both  in  America  and  in  England,  and  the  captors  claimed 
that  the  shipment,  so  far  as  it  belonged  to  W.  Bell,  the 
partner  resident  in  England,  was  lawful  prize.  W.  Bell 
having  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  in  disproof  of 
his  interest  in  the  property,  the  Court  condemned  a  moiety 
of  it  as  the  property  of  a  British  subject  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

In  The  Indian  Chief  (v)^  a  cargo  had  been  shipped  at 
Batavia  (a  possession  of  the  enemy)  on  behalf  of  a  Mr. 
Miller,  an  American  subject  and  consul  in  Calcutta,  who 
protested  against  the  captors'  claim  on  the  ground  that,  being 
resident  in  Calcutta,  and  a  neutral  subject,  and  American 
consul,  he  did  not  come  within  the  law  against  trading  with 
the  enemy.  The  Court  held  that,  being  domiciled  in  Calcutta, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  he  must  be  held  to  be 
a  British  subject,  and  that  a  consul  engaged  in  commerce 
derived  no  such  special  protection  from  his  official  position. 

In  another  case  it  was  decided  that  the  property  of  a 
British  representative,  resident  in  the  enemy's  country,  is  not 
protected  from  seizure,  however  beneficial  to  this  country  the 


(0  4  Rob.  251. 

(«)  The  Franklin,  6  Rob.  127. 

(«)  3  Rob.  22. 
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oommerce  may  be  (w).  On  the  other  hand,  the  oitizen  of  a 
belligerent  country,  domiciled  in  a  neutral  country,  may 
lawfully  trade  with  the  enemy  of  his  native  country  (x). 
The  trade  must  not,  however,  be  in  articles  contraband  of 
war  (y). 

The  leading  case  on  trading  with  the  enemy  is  that  of 
The  Hoop  (z),  a  neutral  vessel  which,  at  the  end  of  the  lust 
century,  sailed  with  a  cargo  from  Rotterdam,  ostensibly,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  French  cruisers,  to  Bergen,  but  really  for 
a  British  port.  This  case  affords  an  instance  of  the  strict 
severity  with  which  the  law  is  administered  as  regards  the 
offence  now  under  consideration,  and  is,  moreover,  especially 
instructive  owing  to  the  numerous  relative  precedents  cited 
in  the  judgment.  The  British  owners  of  the  cargo  had,  it  ap- 
peared, for  some  time  traded  extensively  with  Holland,  and  on 
the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  French,  a  special  licence 
was  granted  to  them  to  continue  this  trade.  Being,  however, 
subsequently  oflScially,  but  erroneously,  informed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  of  Glasgow  that  goods  oould  in  future, 
according  to  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  be  brought  from 
the  United  Provinces  without  special  permit,  the  above 
shipment  was  thereupon  made  without  such  permit,  and  was 
seized  and  submitted  for  adjudication.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in 
giving  judgment  for  the  captors,  observed  that  by  a  general 
rule  in  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  all 
trading  with  the  public  enemy,  unless  with  the  permission  of 
the  sovereign,  was  interdicted  and  involved  confiscation,  and 
he  cited  nimierous  cases  illustrative  of  the  strictness  with 
which  this  rule  had  been  enforced  in  the  past.     "In  my 

{w)  Ex  parte  Baglehole,  18  Ves.  jan.  528 ;  1  Bose,  271. 
{x)  The  Danous,  4  Bob.  255,  note. 
(y)  The  Neptnnae,  p.  270,  if\fra. 
{z)  I  Bob.  196. 
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opinion,"  he  obseryed,  "  no  principle  ought  to  be  held  more 
sacred  than  that  oommeroial  interoourse  cannot  subsist  on 
any  other  footing  than  that  of  the  direct  permission  of  the 
state."  Further: — "In  all  oases  of  this  kind  which  have 
oome  before  this  tribunal,  they  have  received  an  uniform 
determination.  The  cases  which  I  have  produced  prove  that 
the  role  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  where  Acts  of  Parliament 
have,  on  different  occasions,  been  made  to  relax  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  other  Kevenue  Acts,  when  the  government 
has  authorized,  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
a  homeward  trade  from  the  enemy's  possessions,  but  has  not 
specifically  protected  an  outward  trade  to  the  same,  though 
intimately  connected  with  that  homeward  trade,  and  almost 
necessaiy  to  its  existence ;  that  it  has  been  enforced  where 
strong  claim,  not  merely  of  convenience,  but  almost  of 
necessity,  excused  it  on  behalf  of  the  individual ;  that  it  has 
been  enforced  where  cargoes  have  been  laden  before  the  war, 
bat  where  the  parties  have  not  used  all  possible  diligence  to 
countermand  the  voyage  after  the  first  notice  of  hostilities ; 
and  that  it  has  been  enforced  not  only  against  the  subjects 
of  the  Crown,  but  likewise  against  those  of  its  allies  in  the 
war,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rule  was  founded  on  a 
strong  and  universal  principle  which  allied  states  in  war 
had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  mutually  to  each  other's 
subjects.  Indeed,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  produce  these 
cases,  because  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  (a) 
that  such  is  the  maritime  law  of  England." 

^  Bella  Quidita{b)  is  another  instance  of  the  rigid 
application  of  the  principle  under  consideration.  Here, 
goods  were  sent  in  a  neutral  vessel  from  England  to 
Grenada,  a  British  possession,  which  possession,  although 
seized,  had  apparently  not  been  definitely  appropriated,  by 

(a)  In  Gist  i^.  Hafion,  1  Term  B.  86.  (h)  1  Bob.  207. 
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the  Frenoh.  Special  ciroamstonces  existed,  xnoieoYer,  in 
oountenanoe  of  such  a  shipment,  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
vessel  was  confiscated  as  being  employed  in  illicit  interoonise 
with  the  enemy. 

The  case  of  The  Abby{b)  is  somewhat  exceptional.  A 
British  vessel  sailed  for  a  friendly  port  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  war  was  shortly  afterwards  declared  against  the  oonntiy 
owning  the  port.  On  arrival  oflE  the  coast  the  vessel  was  cap- 
tured, as  being  engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemy.  But  before 
this  occurred  the  port  had  been  captured  by  the  British,  so  that 
at  the  moment  of  capture  the  vessel,  although  her  master  was 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  was  trading  with  a  British  and  not 
with  a  hostile  possession.  The  Court,  in  ordering  the  release 
of  the  vessel,  observed  that  to  justify  condemnation  there 
must  be  the  act  of  trading  to  the  enemy's  country,  as  well  as 
the  intention.  If  the  destination,  however,  had  been  known 
to  be  hostile  when  the  vessel  sailed,  such  a  sailing  might 
have  been  a  sufficient  act  of  illegality.  In  The  Anna 
Catharina  (c).  Sir  W.  Scott  laid  it  down  that  a  contract 
existing  between  a  person  domiciled  in  a  place  which  had 
passed  by  conquest  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  foreign  government  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  became 
illegal ;  but  that  this  illegality  ceased  on  transfer  of  the  con- 
tract to  a  neutral. 

In  the  American  Courts  the  rule  against  trading  with  the 
enemy  is  applied  with  equal  strictness.  This  was  exempUfied 
in  The  Bapid{d)y  where  an  American  citizen,  having  pur- 
chased goods  on  British  territory,  deposited  them  on  an 
island  near  the  frontier,  within  the  British  dominion.  On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the 


(b)  6  Rob.  251,  referred  to  also  on  p.  272,  •«/rii,  q.  v.     Vide  also  The  De 
Bilboa,  2  Bob.  133. 

(c)  4  Bob.  107. 

{d)  S  Cranehy  155.     Fide  also  The  St.  Zatcrence,  ibid.  434. 
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American  States  he  sent  a  yessel — ^nearly  a  year  after  the 
purchase — to  the  island,  and  removed  the  goods.  The  yessel 
was  captured  with  her  cargo,  and  both  were  condemned,  the 
Comt  observing  that  to  admit  a  citizen  to  withdraw  property 
from  a  hostile  country  a  long  time  after  the  commencement 
of  war,  on  the  pretext  of  its  having  been  purchased  before 
the  war,  would  lead  to  the  most  injurious  consequences,  and 
hold  out  temptations  to  every  species  of  fraudulent  and  illegal 
traflBc  with  the  enemy.  In  the  same  country  it  has  been 
held  that  if  a  belligerent  vessel  takes  on  board  a  cargo  from 
an  enemy's  ship  under  pretence  of  ransom,  this  is  a  trading 
with  the  enemy.  And  the  vessel  may  be  seized  on  her 
return  voyage,  after  having  discharged  her  cargo  {e).  Also, 
that  a  vessel  which  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  but  released, 
and  on  leaving  the  port  of  the  captors  ships  a  cargo  from  the 
enemy's  country,  must  be  held  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  enemy  (/). 

Immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  a  citizen 
may  remove  to  his  own  country,  with  his  property  (g).  But 
it  is  permittod  to  no  person  to  leave  his  own  country  in  order 
to  fetch  from  the  enemy  country  property  belonging  to 
him  (A).  In  The  General  C.  C.  Pinckney  {t)^  a  resident  in 
the  Confederate  States  bought  a  vessel,  loaded  her  with  his 
property,  and  with  papers  issued  by  the  enemy  brought  her 
through  the  blockade.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  captured 
and  oondenmed,  but  were  restored  on  appeal,  the  claimant 
having  succeeded  in  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  that  he  had  left  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  the  intent  to 
withdraw  from  the  enemy's  country  with  his  effects.     In 

(e)  The  Lord  Welhnffton,  2  Gall.  103. 

(/)  The  Alexander,  8  Cranch,  169. 

iff)   Vide  p.  16. 

(A)  The  Rapid,  tupra. 

(*)  Blateh.  Fr,  Ca.,  278,  668. 
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simflar  cases  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Court  that  a  dtizea 
temporarily  resident  on  hostile  soil  is  entitled,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  to  a  reasonable  time  to  close  his  bnd- 
ness  connexions,  collect  his  efFects,  and  withdraw  from  the 
enemy's  country  (i).  But  in  The  Ch*ay  Jacket  (y ),  where  the 
removal  was  undertaken  nearly  two  years  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  condemnation  was  decreed. 

In  The  Ocean  (A:),  a  British-bom  subject  settled  as  partner  in 
a  house  of  trade  in  Flushing  was  about  to  terminate  his  busi- 
ness relations  there  and  return  to  England,  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  two  countries,  and  he,  in  common  with  other 
British  subjects  resident  in  Holland,  was  for  some  time 
forcibly  detained.  Sir  W.  Scott  considered  that  it  would  be 
going  further  than  the  law  required  to  hold  in  this  particolar 
case  that  the  claimant  was  precluded,  and  that,  on  suffident 
proof  being  made  of  the  property,  restitution  might  be 
decreed. 

Sir  C.  Sobinson,  in  a  note  to  the  last-mentioned  case, 
commenting  on  the  hardship  to  which  British  subjects  are 
sometimes  exposed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  their 
goods  from  the  enemy  country  immediately  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  advises  persons  so  situated  to  protect  themselves 
by  obtaining  a  special  pass  from  the  British  Grovemment 
In  The  Dree  Gebroeders  (/),  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  condemning  the 
property  seized,  observed  that  "pretences  of  withdrawing 
funds  are  at  all  times  to  be  watched  with  considerable 
jealousy,  but  that  when  the  transaction  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  bond  fide^  cases  of  this  kind  axe  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  considerable  leniency."    This  was  a  case  where  a 

(i)  The  Evening  Star,  ibid.  582;  Fifty-tufo  bales  of  cotton,  ibid.  644;  Tm 
Sarah  Starr,  ibid.  650 ;  The  John  Gilpin,  ibid.  661 ;  The  Pioneer,  ibid.  666. 
(J)  6  Wall.  342,  369. 
\k)  6  Rob.  91. 
(/)  4  Bob.  234. 
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natiye  of  Great  Britam,  settled  in  America,  had,  for  reasoxiB 
alleged,  temporarily  returned  to  England.  While  in  England 
he  took  a  house  for  his  wife,  and  then  crossed  over  to  France 
to  oollect  some  debts  there.  Some  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
collection  he  invested  in  a  cargo  of  butter,  which  he  shipped 
for  Lisbon.  On  its  seizure  by  a  British  vessel,  he  claimed  its 
release  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  American  subject.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  claimant's  mercantile  connexion 
with  America  was  held  by  such  a  mere  thread  that  this  plea 
could  not  be  entertained.  This  was  an  independent  and 
voluntary  speculation  in  the  enemy's  trade,  not  to  be  regarded 
as  originating  in  any  purpose  of  remittiug  funds  to  America 
rid  England. 

The  case  of  The  Jonge  Pieter  (m)  affords  an  instance  of  the 
(»ndemnation  of  goods  which,  though  shipped  to  a  neutral 
port,  were  intended  to  be  transmitted  to  the  enemy's  country. 
For  if  a  trade  be  illegal  in  itself,  no  subterfuges  in  carrying 
it  out  will  avail  to  remove  from  it  this  taint.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  previous  to 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1854,  it  was  stated  on 
14th  March,  1854,  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  "  every  indirect 
attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  enemy's  country  will  be 
illegal"  And  a  few  days  afterwards  (on  25th  March),  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  deputation  of  mer- 
chants engaged  in  trade  with  Bussia,  whether  Russian  pro- 
duce brought  over  the  frontier  by  land  to  Prussian  ports, 
thence  to  be  shipped  to  England,  would  be  liable  to  British 
confiscation,  stated  that  the  question  would  turn  upon  the 
true  ownership  and  destination  of  the  property.  And  that 
such  property,  if  shipped  bond  fide  as  neutral  property,  would 
not  be  liable  to  condemnation,  whatever  its  destination ;  but 
if  it  should  stiU  remain  enemy's  property,  though  shipped 

(m)  Supra,  p.  260. 
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from  a  neutral  port  in  a  neutral  vessel,  it  would  be  con- 
demned, whatever  its  destination.  Further,  that  such  pro- 
perty, "  if  it  be  British  property,  or  shipped  at  British  risk, 
or  on  British  account,  will  be  condemned  if  it  is  proved  to  be 
really  engaged  in  a  trade  with  the  enemy,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  place  of  its  origin  will  be  immaterial,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  bond  fide  and  complete  transfer  of  ownership  to  a 
neutral  (as  by  purchase  in  the  neutral  market),  the  goods 
will  not  be  liable  to  condemnation,  notwithstanding  they 
may  have  come  to  that  neutral  market  from  the  enemy's 
country,  either  overland  or  by  sea."  Moreover,  that  "  cir- 
cumstances of  reasonable  suspicion  will  justify  capture, 
although  release,  and  not  condemnation,  may  follow ;  and 
ships  with  cargoes  of  Russian  produce  may  not  improbably  he 
considered,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  liable  to  capture, 
even  though  not  liable  to  condemnation."  And  in  a  supple- 
mentary letter  of  12th  April,  it  was,  inter  alia^  added  that  "  It 
will  be  equally  illegal  for  a  British  subject  to  trade  with  the 
enemy,  whether  he  sends  or  receives  the  goods  by  sea  or 
overland,  and  whether  a  blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports  does 
or  does  not  exist."  But  the  above  definite  conclusions,  both 
as  regards  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  and  trading  with 
the  enemy  (by  other  than  British  vessels  to  enemy  ports), 
were  completely  reversed  by  a  proclamation  dated  only  three 
days  later,  viz.,  on  loth  April,  1854,  that — 

"  All  vessels  under  a  neutral  or  friendly  flag,  being 
neutral  or  friendly  property,  shall  be  permitted  to  im- 
port into  any  port  or  place  in  her  Majesty's  dominions 
all  goods  and  merchandise  whatsoever,  to  whomsoeTcr 
the  same  may  belong,  and  to  export  from  any  port  or 
place  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  any  port  not 
blockaded  any  cargo  or  goods,  not  being  contraband  of 
war,  or  not  requiring  a  special  permission,  to  whomso- 
ever the  same  may  belong." 
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Also  that  with  oertain  named  exceptions,  yiz.,  carriage  of 

contraband,  &c., 

"  All  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  neutral  or  friendly  state,  shall  and  may, 
during  and  notwithstanding  the  present  hostilities  with 
Russia,  freely  trade  with  all  ports  and  places,  whereso- 
ever  situate,  which  shall  not  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
saye  and  except  that  no  British  vessel  shall  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever,  either  under  or  by  virtue  of 
this  order,  or  otherwise,  be  permitted  or  empowered  to 
enter  or  communicate  with  any  port  or  place  which  shall 
belong  to  or  be  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  her 
Majesty's  enemies." 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  France  per- 
mitted German  vessels  which  had  left  Germany  for  French 
p^rts  before  the  declaration  of  war  to  proceed  and  discharge 
unmolested,  but  if  the  vessels  were  bound  to  neutral  ports 
they  remained  subject  to  capture  {tn). 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  has  formulated  the  principle  that 
an  enemy's  permissive  goods  carried  under  the  neutral  flag  shall 
be  exempt  from  capture;  and  if  in  the  future  the  above 
general  permission  to  trade  should  be  re-established,  the 
existing  prohibitions  against  trading  with  the  enemy  wiU  be 
greatly  narrowed. 

If  two  countries,  acting  conjointly,  carry  on  war  against  a 
third,  it  is  equally  illegal  for  subjects  of  either  of  the  former 
to  engage  in  trade  with  the  common  foe.  Accordingly, 
either  belligerent  may  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of 
subjects  of  his  ally  on  finding  it  engaged  in  such  trade.  It 
would  obviously  be  absurd  for  one  of  the  allies  to  strictly 
apply  the  principles  of  warfare  against,  whilst  the  subjects  of 

(m)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2nd  Eng.  ed.  377.     Vide  State  Papers,  vol.  60,  for 
diplomatic  correspondence  on  thia  subject. 
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the  other  miniBtered  to  the  needs  and  comfort  of,  the  common 
enemy.  Though,  of  course,  it  would  be  open  to  the  allies  to 
make  mutual  concessions  in  this  respect,  bj  granting  special 
licences  so  to  trade,  if  a  joint  agreement  should  be  come  to  in 
this  sense.  The  Nayade  (n)  has  already  furnished  an  instance 
of  the  application  of  this  principle,  but  a  leading  ease  on 
the  subject  is  The  Neptunu^  {o),  which  arose  during  the  war 
between  this  country  and  Holland  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  vessel  belonged  to  a  subject  of  Sweden,  one 
of  the  allies  of  Ghreat  Britain,  and  was  seized  by  a  Sritisli 
cruiser  whilst  on  a  voyage  between  Sweden  and  Amsterdam. 
It  was  claimed  against  the  captors  that  a  modified  permission 
had  been  granted  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  trade  with 
the  common  enemy  in  innocent  articles ;  but  Sir  W.  Scott,  in 
decreeing  condemnation,  observed  that  while  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  other  nations  how  much  a  siugle  belligerent 
chooses  to  weaken  and  dilute  his  own  rights,  it  is  otherwise 
when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause  against  a 
common  enemy.  '^Between  them  it  must  be  taken  as  an 
implied,  if  not  an  express,  contract,  that  one  state  shall  not 
do  anything  to  defeat  the  general  object." 

The  cargo  carried  was  pitch  and  tar — naval  stores  which, 
if  not  actually  contraband,  were  clearly  of  a  contraband 
nature.  "  In  no  instance,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  can  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  be  applied  with  more  propriety  than 
in  this  first  case  which  occurs,  in  which  the  parties  exporting 
these  articles  to  the  enemy  are  British  subjects  domiciled  in 
Sweden.  It  has  been  decided,  both  in  this  Court  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  that  though  a  British  subject  resident 
abroad  may  engage  generally  in  trade  with  the  enemy,  he 
cannot  cany  on  such  a  trade  in  articles  of  a  contraband 
nature.    The  duties  of  allegiance  travel  with  them,  so  as  to 

(it)  P.  261,  BUftra.  (o)  6  Bob.  403. 
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restrain  them  from  supplying  articles  of  tliis  kind  to  the 
enemy." 

In  The  Benjamin  Franklin  {p)y  it  was  dedded  that  a  British 
pilot  cannot  sue  in  these  Courts  for  wages  alleged  to  be  due 
to  him  for  piloting  a  neutral  vessel  into  a  port  of  the  enemy. 

A  comparatively  recent  instance  of  trading  with  the  enemy 
IS  afforded  by  The  Neptune  {q)^  a  Eussian  vessel  sold  to  a 
British  subject  during  the  progress  of  hostilities  between  this 
country  and  Bussia.  The  vessel  having  arrived  at  Grimsby, 
under  protection  of  the  British  Order  in  Council  of  29th 
March,  1854,  was  there  dismantled  and  laid  up,  and  in  this 
condition  was  sold.  The  purchase  was  adjudged  illegal  as 
being  within  the  prohibition  of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  property  of  the  subject  of  a  belligerent  state  which  is 
shipped  by  him,  or  for  his  account,  on  board  a  ship  of  the 
enemy,  is  Uable  to  confiscation  as  being  shipped  in  violation 
of  the  law  against  trading  with  the  enemy  (r). 

It  has  been  held  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  state  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  are  at  liberty  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  the  enemy.  By  a  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1816, 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  constituted  a  free  and  independent 
state  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  case  of  The  Ionian  Ships  («),  it  was  held  that  the  trade 
carried  on  with  Bussia  during  the  Crimean  war  by  the 
Ionian  Islanders  was  not  illegal,  they  not  being  either  British 
subjects,  allies  in  the  war,  or  enemies  of  Bussia  (t). 


[p)  6  Bob.  350. 

Iq)  26  L.  T.  110. 

(r)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  530. 

(«}  2  Spinks'  Eo.  &  Ad.  212.     Vide  also  The  Lencade,  ibid,  229. 

(0  Pitt  Gobbett's  Leading  Cases,  p.  113. 
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Insurance. 

Trading  with  the  enemy  being,  xinless  speciallj  licensed  (u), 
illegal,  contracts  entered  into  with  a  view  to  support  such 
trading  are  also  illegal  and  void.  And  a  policy,  though  legal  in 
its  inception,  may  become  invalid  by  what  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  between  the  government  of  the  assured 
and  that  of  the  assurer  {v).  But  in  the  case  of  an  insurance,  the 
parties  to  which  are  subjects  of  the  same  state,  it  would  appear 
that  the  policy  would  not  be  ipso  facto  voided  by  declaration  of  war, 
after  sailing  of  the  ship,  between  the  government  to  which  such 
parties  owe  allegiance  and  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  has 
sailed  on  the  voyage  insured.  For  in  The  Ally  (x),  bound  from 
a  British  port  to  Demerara,  war  occurred  a  few  days  after  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel,  which  was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  on 
arriving  off  the  coast  of  Demerara.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  giving 
judgment  against  the  captors,  remarked  that  at  the  time  of  the 
ship's  sailing  Demerara  could  not  be  considered  as  the  colony  of 
the  enemy.  **  It  would  be  impossible  for  me,"  he  declared,  "to 
say,  therefore,  that  it  was  an  illegal  trade  at  that  time,  as  a  trade 
to  the  colony  of  the  enemy,  because  there  was  no  state  of  hos- 
tilities. .  .  .  Soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  the  decla- 
ration of  hostilities  took  place  ;  and  if  the  ship  had  been  taken 
on  a  voyage  to  a  colony  now  become  an  enemy,  the  Court  would 
have  required  it  to  bo  shown  that  due  diligence  had*  been  used 
to  alter  the  voyage,  and  to  exonerate  the  claimant  from  the 

charge   of  an  illegal  trading   with   the    enemy 

Where  a  country  is  known  to  be  hostile,  the  eonmieneement 
of  a  voyage  towards  that  country  may  be  a  sufficient  act  of 
illegality;  but  where  the  voyage  is  undertaken  without  that 
knowledge,  the  subsequent  event  of  hostilities  will  have  no 
such  effect."  Judgment  was  given  for  the  claimant  on  the 
ground  (1)  that  there  was  no  intention  to  trade  illegally  (on  the 
vessel's  sailing;  the  destination  then  being  neutral) ;  and  (2)  that 
there  was  no  illegal  act  (on  arrival ;  the  British  having,  in  the 
meantime,  occupied  the  colony).    It  was  added  that  if  the  odony 


(u)   Vide  Kenfiington  v,  Inglis,  p.  290,  i^fra, 
{v)  Amould,  6th  od.  p.  725,  q,  v. 

{x)  Supra y  p.  2C4. 
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kd  remained  hostile,  the  Court  would  have  expected  the 
claimant  to  hare  exonerated  himself  from  the  intention  of 
trading  with  the  enemy  after  the  knowledge  of  hostilitiee ;  but 
as  the  colony  had  not  remained  hostile,  such  proof  became  un- 
necessary. 

The  illegality  of  insurances  to  protect  trade  with  the  enemy 
was  definitely  decided  in  Potts  v.  Bell  (y).  In  this  case  a  British 
subject  had  shipped,  by  a  neutral  vessel  from  the  enemy's  coimtry, 
goods  purchased  of  the  enemy  during  hostilities,  and  it  was  held 
that  all  insurances  in  protection  of  such  trading  are  void.  But 
as  we  have  seen  above  (z),  a  British  subject  regularly  domiciled 
abroad  may  lawfully  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Gbeat  Britain  in 
permissive  goods,  and  this  decision  consequently  does  not  apply 
to  insurances  effected  in  this  country  by  a  person  so  situated  (a). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  British  subject  be  domiciled  in  a  country 
with  which  Great  Britain  is  at  war,  he  will  pro  hac  vice  be  re- 
garded as  an  enemy  subject  (&),  and  insurances  in  protection  of 
ids  property  connected  with  such  domicile  will  be  ipso  facto  void. 

The  principle  that  no  insurances  may  be  effected  in  support  of 
trade  with  the  national  foe  does  not  relate  to  neutral  property. 
"It  is  nowhere  laid  down,"  said  Lord  Mansfield  in  Gist  v. 
Moioii  (c),  '^  that  policies  on  neutral  property,  though  bound  to 
an  enemy's  port,  are  void." 

In  Hagedorn  v.  Bazett  {d),  where  goods,  the  property  of  various 
independent  persons,  had  been  shipped  by  an  agent,  and  insured 
under  one  policy,  and  it  turned  out  that  one  of  such  principals 
was  an  enemy,  the  insurance  was  held  to  be  good,  except  so  far 
as  concerned  the  enemy  property,  in  respect  of  which  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  void. 

In  Wright  v.  WeHne  (0),  where  an  insurance  had  been  effected 


M  8  T.  R.  548. 
{z)  Fufcp.  17,  supra. 
(a)  Ainonld,  6th  ed.  p.  691. 
(4)  Vide  p.  19,  supra, 
(c)  1  T.  R.  88. 

(<^  2  M.  &  S.  100.    Conf.  Parkin  v,  Dick,  p.  309,  infra, 
(«)  1  Chitt.  49.   For  further  references  to  these  cases,  vide  Amould's  Insce. 
5&  ed.  691-4. 

O.  T 
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to  "  any  port  or  ports  in  tlie  Baltic,"  it  was  held  that  the  insur- 
ance was  legal  until  it  was  proved  that  the  ship  was  destined  for 
one  of  the  ports  which  was  hostile — a  decision  equally  applicable 
in  a  case  where  the  vessel  had  leave  to  touch  at  ports  in  a  par- 
ticular sea,  some  of  them  hostile  and  some  not(y).  When 
Napoleon  I.  overran  the  Continent  and  occupied  many  of  the 
ports,  our  Courts  decided  that  all  such  ports  should  be  regarded 
as  neutral,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  preserve  the  foims  of 
an  independent  neutral  government  (^).  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Corfu  was  held  to  be  neutral,  though  occupied  by  the 
Hussians,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  hoist  the  Ionian  flag,  appoint 
a  port-admiral,  &c.  (A).  And  similarly,  though  in  181 1  political 
relations  had  ceased  to  exist  between  this  country  and  Ptussia, 
Lord  EUenborough  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  open  hostility 
between  the  two  states,  an  insurance  from  a  British  to  a  Prussian 
port  was  not  to  be  considered  illegal  (t).  Again,  whilst  Ham- 
burg was  occupied  by  the  French,  an  insurance  was  effected  id 
this  country  on  the  property  of  certain  persons  domiciled  in 
Hamburg,  and  the  question  arose  whether  such  persons  could  in 
the  circumstances  be  regarded  as  neutrals.  It  was  held  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  city  still  possessed  the  forms  of  its  own  govern- 
ment, it  must  be  regarded  as  a  neutral  port,  although  in  hostile 
occupation  {k). 

It  is  for  the  government  of  the  country  to  determine  in  what 
relation  any  other  country  stands  towards  it.  If,  therefore, 
during  war,  the  of&cial  orders  recognise  the  non-hostility  of 
certain  ports,  trading  with  such  ports  must  be  regarded  as  legal, 
and  insurances  to  protect  the  trading  will  consequently  be 
valid  {I). 

Although  illegal  trading  operates  as  a  voidance  of  insurance, 
yet  if  the  trading  be  entered  upon  by  the  master  without  tli*.' 
knowledge  or  permission  of  his  owners,  and  the  vessel  be  oon- 


(/)  Muller  V.  Thompson,  2  Camp.  610. 

(^)   Vide  Hagedom  v.  BeU,  1  M.  &  S.  459-60. 

(A)  Donaldson  v.  Thompson,  1  Camp.  429,  an.  1808. 

(i)  Mullen;.  Thompson,  2  Camp.  610,  an.  1811. 

(A)  Hagedom  v.  Bell,  1  M.  &  S.  450. 

(/)  Amonld,  6th  ed.  pp.  694-5. 
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demned  for  the  illegal  trading,  the  loss  will  be  attributable  to 
barratry,  and  the  underwriters  will  become  liable  accordingly. 
This  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Earle  v.  Rotccroft  (m), 
a  leading  case  on  barratry.  The  vessel  had  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  there  to  trade,  and  thence  to  the 
West  Indies.  After  being  two  days  at  the  British  settlement  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  master,  hearing  that  profitable  trade 
iX)ald  be  transacted  at  the  neighbouring  Dutch  port  of  D'Elmina, 
proceeded  there  and  traded.  The  Dutch  flag  was  flying  at 
D'Ehnina,  and  the  master,  having  a  letter  of  marque  on  board 
against  the  French  and  Dutch,  well  knew  that  he  was  trading 
with  the  enemy.  On  being  informed  that  an  English  frigate 
was  in  sight,  he  made  sail  back  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  order, 
as  he  said,  "  to  prevent  mischief."  The  vessel  was,  however, 
captured :  and  hence  these  proceedings.  On  the  facts  the  Court 
found  that  the  confiscation  of  the  ship  was  due  to  barratry  of  the 
master. 

Insurances  on  enemy  property,  and  against  the  risk  of  British 
capture,  are  also  void  as  being  opposed  to  the  national  war 
policy.  "The  question  is,"  said  Lord  Alvanley  in  Furiado  v. 
Rogers  (n),  "  whether  it  be  competent  to  an  English  imderwriter 
to  indemnify  persons  who  are  engaged  in  war  with  his  own 
soyereign  from  the  consequences  of  that  war  ;  and  we  are  all  of 
opinion  that  on  the  principles  of  the  English  law  it  is  not  com- 
petent to  any  subject  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  do  anything 
which  may  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  his  own  country ; 
and  that  such  contract  is  as  much  prohibited  as  if  it  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament."  In  this  case  it  was 
decisively  laid  down  that  "  insurances  effected  on  behalf  of  an 
alien  enemy,  though  made  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  therefore  legal  in  their  inception,  could  not  cover 
a  loss  by  British  capture  after  war  had  broken  out ;  and  that  no 
action  could  be  brought  upon  them  in  our  Courts,  even  after  the 
restoration  of  peace  "  (o).  Two  important  cases  illustrating  the 
illegality  of  insurances  to  protect  enemy  property  are  Briatow  v. 

(ffi)  S  East,  126. 

(»)  3  B.  &  P.  101,  198.    And  see  oases  cited  in  Amould'a  Insoe.,  5th  ed. 
p.  131,  note, 
(o)  Amoold's  Inace.,  5th  ed.  p.  131. 
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Towers  (^p),  in  wHich  it  was  decided  that  no  action  can  be  maiii- 
tained  on  a  policy  on  an  alien  enemy's  property,  thoagli  of 
British  manufacture  and  exported  from  this  country;  and 
Brandon  v.  Neshitt  (y),  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  iuBurance 
effected  on  behalf  of  an  alien  enemy  is  void,  though  the  goods 
be  shipped  before  the  war  commenced.  In  another  ca8e{r), 
where  goods  were  shipped  by  a  neutral  vessel  on  French  aoooimt, 
and  exported  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was  held  that  the  in- 
surance was  void,  and  therefore  did  not  avail  to  protect  against 
their  capture  by  a  co-belligerent.  All  such  insurances,  said 
Lord  Ellenborough,  should  be  considered  as  having  engrafted 
upon  them  such  a  proviso  as  the  following,  viz. : — **  Provided 
that  this  insurance  shall  not  extend  to  cover  any  loss  happening 
during  the  existence  of  hostilities  between  the  respective  countries 
of  the  assured  and  assurer." 

Where  war  breaks  out  after  the  occurrence  of  a  loss  insured 
against,  the  rights  of  the  assured  under  the  policy  are  postponed 
till  the  resumption  of  peaceful  relations  between  the  countries, 
and  the  plea  that  the  assured  is  an  alien  enemy  will  serve  only 
as  a  temporary  bar  to  the  proceedings  («). 

Whether  it  is  also  illegal  to  insure  against  British  capture  of 
a  British  merchant  ship  has  not  been  decided ;  but  it  noaj  be 
concluded  from  the  opinion  expressed  in  Lubbock  v.  Potts  (/), 
that  the  illegality  exists  only  in  the  case  of  insurances  on  fordgn 
vessels  (m).  Broadly  stated,  however,  the  offence  which  would 
justify  the  condemnation  of  a  British  ship  in  the  British  Oouits 
would  no  doubt  invalidate  any  relative  insurance. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  granting  of 
special  licences,  and  the  conditions  and  consequences  of  their 
use  and  misuse  respectively.  The  remarks  sub  Insurance  in 
relation  to  Special  Licences  are  in  some  meojsure  apposite  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  Trading  with  the  Enemy,  above- 

{p)  6  T.  R.  35.  (q)  Ibid,  23.  (r)  Brandon  v.  Curling,  4  East,  410. 

(»)  Flindt  V.  Waters,  16  Eaat,  260,  266.  Tide  also  "Effect  of  Wax  on 
Contract,"  p.  412,  infra, 

(0  7  East,  449 ;  also  Glaser  v.  Cowie,  1  M.  &  S.  52.  Vide  also  IVge  f. 
Thompson,  8th  ed.  Park's  Insce.  175. 

(m)  Vide  Oivren's  Mar.  Insoe.  Notes  and  Clauses,  2nd  ed.  p.  21,  for  claiM< 
in  connexion  with  British  capture. 
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Enemy  ;  Passports  and  Safe-Conducts. 

A  special  licence,  says  Kent  (r),  ''is  the  assumption  of  a  state 
of  peace  to  the  extent  of  the  licence,  and  the  act  rests  in  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  which  alone 
is  competent  to  decide  how  far  considerations  of  commercial 
and  political  expediency  may,  in  particular  cases,  control  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  war  " — a  generalization  founded  on 
the  dictum  of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  judgment  in  The  CoS" 
impolite  (ar). 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  special  licence  (j/)  : — 

"  Oeorge  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  and 
priyateers,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  Greeting. 
Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  permit  John  Whitton  to 
export  on  board  the  Papenburgh  ship  **  St,  Antony 
N.  Wilkens,  master,  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  to  any  port 
of  Holland,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Tonningen  to  obtain 
fresh  clearances,  one  cargo  of  rock  salt,  to  whomsoever  the 
said  cargo  may  appear  to  belong,  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  documents  which  accompany  the  same  may  represent  it 
to  be  destined  to  any  other  neutral  or  hostile  port ;  and  that 
if  the  said  vessel  so  laden  and  documented  be  detained,  and 
brought  in  by  any  of  our  ships  of  war  or  privateers,  the 
same  shall  be  forthwith  liberated,  if  proceeding  against  for 
adjudication,  upon  a  claim  being  given  for  the  same  byor 
on  the  behalf  of  the  said  John  Whitton,  and  bail  being 
given  to  answer  adjudication,  and  shall  be  finally  restored 

(r)  Intemat.  Law,  Abdy*s  2]id  ed.  p.  381. 

(x)  4  Rob.  11. 

(y)  Story's  Prize  Courts,  by  Pratt,  171. 
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upon  satisfactoiy  proof  being  made  that  such  cargo  was 
really  shipped  by  or  under  the  directions  of  the  said  Jobn 
Whitton  or  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  being  expoited  to 
Holland,  and  thereupon  the  said  vessel  shall  he  permitted 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  This,  our  licence,  to  remain  in 
force  for  four  months  from  the  date  hereof.  Given  at  onr 
Court  at  St.  James's,  the  6th  day  of  June,  1807,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  our  reign. 

By  His  Majesty's  command. 

(Signed)        Hawkesbuby." 
John  Whitton  ) 
Licence.        ) 

Yarieties  of  the  same  instrument  permit  the  vessel  to  bear 
"  any  flag  except  the  French " ;  to  bear  the  French  flag 
*^  only  until  she  is  two  leagues  distant  from  her  foreign  port 
of  olearancOy  or  the  neighbouring  coast " ;  the  vessel  not  to 
be  navigated  by  French  seamen;  not  to  proceed  to  any 
blockaded  port ;  and  so  forth.  As  reg€u*ds  this  last  provision, 
it  may  be  observed  that  Sir  "W.  Scott  declared  in  The  J!//- 
field  {z)y  that  a  licence  expressed  in  general  terms,  to  enable  a 
ship  to  enter  or  leave  an  enemy's  port,  did  not  apply  to  a  port 
under  blockade.  To  authorize  trade  with  such  a  port  there 
must  be  an  express  provision  in  the  licence.  This  decifiion, 
though  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  same 
learned  judge  in  a  previous  case  (a),  may  apparently  be 
accepted  as  establishing  the  law  on  the  subject  (b). 

It  is  stated  that  in  1811  there  were  granted  8,000  Englisb 
licences,  and  that  in  1808  and  1809  the  system  vas 
carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  (c).  Without  a  licence  all 
trading  with  the  enemy  is,  as  has  been  already  set  forth  {(1)^ 

{z)  Edwards,  p.  188. 

(a)  The  Hofihrang,  2  Bob.  162. 

{b)  Vide  Twi88*8  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  22S— 230. 

(c)  Wheaton's  Int.  Law,  6th  ed.  Introd.  p.  xzi. 

{d)  Pp.  258  et  seq.f  supra. 
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absolutely  prohibited,  and  where  such  licences  are  granted 
tiiey  are  construed  with  great  strictness.  This  strictness  is, 
however,  not  to  he  carried  to  the  extreme  of  pedantic  aocuraoj, 
nor  is  every  small  deviation  to  be  held  to  operate  as  a  vitia- 
tion of  the  fair  effect  of  the  licence  {e).  In  The  Jufrow 
Catharina  (/),  a  licence  had  been  given  for  the  importation 
of  certain  raw  materials  from  France,  and  under  this  per- 
mission a  shipment  was  made  of  certain  lace.  The  article,  it 
seems,  had  been  ordered  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and 
could  not,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  he  countermanded. 
The  Court  stated  that  it  would  have  been  a  more  guarded 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  British  merchant  to  have 
applied  for  a  licence  for  this  special  importation,  but  that 
there  were  considerations  to  induce  a  favourable  view  of  his 
claim.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Court  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  by  a  decree  in  his  favour  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  licence  was  not  in  any  way  relaxed.  Thus  in 
another  case  (^),  where  the  claimant  had  exported  under  a 
licence  specially  enumerating  various  articles,  certain  barilla 
not  included  amongst  them,  Sir  W.  Scott  condemned  the  ship- 
ment. ''  It  seems  absolutely  essential,"  said  his  Lordship,  in 
The  Cosmopolite  (supra) ^  "that  that  only  shall  be  done  which 
the  grantor  intended  to  permit ;  whatever  he  did  not  mean  to 
permit  is  absolutely  interdicted ;  and  the  party  who  uses  the 
licence  engages  not  only  for  fair  intention,  but  for  an  accurate 
interpretation  and  execution.  When  I  say  an  accurate  inter- 
pretation and  execution,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  such  a 
latitude  as  may  be  supposed  to  conform  to  the  intentions  of 
the  grantor,  liberally  understood." 
In  a  case  where  the  person  to  whom  the  licence  had  been 


(e)  The  Coemopolite,  tupra,  p.  277. 
(/)  6  Rob.  141. 

is)  The  VriendBchap,  4  Rob.  96.    See  also  Shiffner  v.  Gk)idon,  12  Eaat, 
302. 
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granted  had  been  incorreotlj  described  in  it,  it  was  held  that 
this  misdesoription  was  in  the  oircnmstanoes  immaterial,  the 
oonditions  on  which  the  authority  had  been  granted  hamg 
been  duly  complied  with  (A). 

^^  Another  material  oiroumstanoe  in  all  lioenoes  is  the  limi- 
tation of  time  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  for 
as  it  is  within  the  yiew  of  government,  in  granting  these 
licences,  to  combine  all  commercial  and  political  considera- 
tions, a  oommimication  with  the  enemy  might  be  very  proper 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  very  unfit  and  mischieyous"  (0* 
But  if  the  voyage  be  by  unavoidable  accident  delayed  beyond 
the  time  for  which  the  licence  was  granted,  the  breach  of  the 
time-limit — provided  the  person  licensed  be  dear  of  all  fraud 
or  laches — will  not  render  the  voyage  illegal  (At)  .  Sir  W.  Soott 
laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  **  where  no  fraud  has  been 
committed,  where  no  fraud  has  been  meditated,  as  far  as 
appears,  and  where  the  parties  have  been  prevented  from 
carrying  the  licence  into  execution  by  a  power  which  they 
could  not  control,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its 
protection,  although  the  terms  may  not  have  been  literallj 
and  strictly  fulfilled"  (/).  But  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
strict  terms  of  the  licence  have  been  departed  from  must  not 
be  of  the  making  of  the  person  licensed.  Thus  in  The  Ttcae 
Gebroedei'8  (/w),  where  a  licence  had  been  granted  to  carry  a 
cargo  from  Bordeaux,  and  the  person  licensed  thought  fit  to 
treat  it  as  available  from  another  port — St.  Martin— the 
licence  was  vitiated,  and  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned, 
Sir  W.  Scott  remarking  that  parties  cannot  be  permitted  to 


(h)  Lemecke  v,  Vaughan,  1  Bing.  473. 

(f )  The  Cosmopolite,  supra.     Vide  also  Vandyck  v,  Whitmore,  1  East,  475. 
{k)  Sohroeder  v.  Vaux,  15  East,  52. 

(/)  The  Good  Hope,  £dw.  Cases  on  Licences,  6.    And  soe  ETereth  r. 
Tunno,  1  B.  &  A.  142. 
(m)  1  Edw.  95. 
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take  lioenoeB  for  one  purpose  and  apply  them  to  another ;  and 
that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  Court  to  extend  its  protection. 

In  like  manner,  the  use  of  the  licence  must  be  strictly 
limited  to  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  granted. 
"  The  great  principle  in  these  cases,"  said  the  same  learned 
judge,  ^'  is,  that  subjects  are  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  government;  and  a 
material  object  of  the  control  which  government  exercises 
over  such  a  trade  is,  that  it  may  judge  of  the  particular  per- 
sons who  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  an  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  restrictions  of  a  state  of  war"(n).  In  this  sense 
the  holder  of  a  licence  must  be  prepared  to  substantiate,  if 
required,  that  he  is  its  bond  fide  holder.  Thus,  in  Barlow  v. 
Mackintosh  (o),  where  the  vessel  had  been  seized  as  being 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  underwriters  denied 
that  the  assured  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  licence 
on  which  he  relied,  and  Lord  EUenborough  gave  judgment 
in  their  favour,  imless  the  plaintifE  should  prove  his  title  to 
the  document.  The  licence  was  "  general,"  in  that  it  specified 
neither  the  name  of  the  ship  nor  of  the  shipper,  and  it  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  six  months  from  date.  The  voyage  pro- 
tected was  between  London  and  Holland ;  and  as  the  licence 
was  more  than  three  months  old  when  the  plaintiff  made  use 
of  it,  the  Court  observed  that  it  might  already  have  served 
for  three  voyages  to  Holland ;  it  might  have  dropped  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  person  entitled  to  it  and  been  found  by  the 
plaintiff,  who  must,  in  these  circimistances,  connect  himself  by 
other  evidence  than  the  mere  possession  of  the  document; 
otherwise  there  was  a  natural  suspicion,  a  preponderance  of 


(if)  The  Jonge  Johannes,  4  Bob.  263.    See  also  The  Aurora,  ibid,  418 ; 
and  Barbw  v,  Macldntosh,  12  East,  311. 
(o)  Supra.    See  also  Bawlinson  v.  Jansen,  12  East,  223. 
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probability,  that  the  lioence  had  been  used  before  to  oover  an 
antecedent  voyage,  and  against  the  lawful  use  of  it  on  this 
occasion. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  from  the  foregoing 
that  a  general  licence  is  available  only  to  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  originally  granted ;  for  in  The  Louise  CharhtU 
de  Guldenoroniy  the  holders  had  purchased  the  document  in 
market  overt,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  improper.  In  The  Acteon{p)y  where  a  Kcenee 
had  been  issued  in  London  available  from  America^  and  had 
been  disposed  of  in  America,  Sir  "W.  Scott  observed,  that "  if 
the  licence  was  general^  which  it  appeared  to  have  been,  it 
could  be  of  no  consequence  who  were  the  individuals  who 
acted  under  it,  provided  they  complied  with  the  oonditionB 
annexed  to  it."  But  in  another  case  (^),  where  there  was 
granted  to  a  manufacturer  a  special  licence  for  himself  and 
others  to  ship  certain  gimpowder,  and  he  sold  the  powder  to 
a  third  party,  it  was  held  that  the  condition  that  the 
merchant  exporter  should  give  certain  security  was  not  com- 
plied with,  notwithstanding  that  the  manufacturer  gave  the 
security,  the  said  manufacturer  not  being  the  merchant 
exporter  within  the  meaning  of  the  licence. 

And  if  the  licence  contain  a  condition  which  is  only  colmr* 
ably  complied  with,  it  will  be  voided  (r). 

The  fraudulent  alteration  of  a  licence  destroys  its  validity, 
even  where  the  person  claiming  its  protection  is  innocent  of 
the  fraud.  This  was  decided  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  a  case  («) 
where  the  date  of  the  licence  had  been  altered ;  which  lioence 
he  pronounced  to  have  become  in  consequence  a  mere  nullity. 

A  general  licence  must  be  construed  strictly,  in  the  sense 


{p)  2  Dods.  63.    See  also  Butler  v,  Allnutt,  1  Stark.  222. 

[q)  Caxnelo  v.  Britten,  4  B.  &  A.  184. 

(r)  Gordon  v.  Yaughan,  12  East,  302,  note. 

(«)  The  Louise  Charlotte  de  Guldenoroni,  2  Bod.  308. 
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thai  it  cannot  be  understood  to  extend  to  protect  tlie  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy.  Thns,  where  a  licence  had  been  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  certain  gum  from  the  enemy's 
colony  of  Senegal,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to 
oblige  the  French  governor,  who  had  befriended  him,  took  . 
on  board  some  gum  the  property  of  this  individual,  the  Court 
held  that  such  property  was  not  protected  by  the  licence  (t), 

A  licence  must  also  be  construed  strictly  in  the  sense  that, 
if  granted  to  a  British  merchant  as  such,  this  merchant 
cannot  use  it  in  his  capacity  of  a  domiciled  subject  of  the 
enemy  state  (u).  Thus,  a  licence  had  been  granted  to  one 
Eavie,  of  Birmingham,  "for  the  importation  of  certain  goods 
from  Holland  into  this  country,"  and  the  question  arose 
whether  it  could  operate  to  protect  a  shipment  made  by  him 
in  person,  in  Holland,  and  under  papers  describing  his  firm 
as  "Ravie  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam."  The  Court  held,  that 
whereas  the  licence  had  been  granted  to  Eavie  as  a  British 
subject  to  import  goods  from  Holland,  he  had  practically,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  exported  goods  from 
Holland.  He  had  no  right  to  engraft  the  character  of  a 
Dutch  exporter  on  a  licence  granted  to  him  as  a  British 
importer.  He  was  a  merchant  of  both  countries,  and  must 
be  liable  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  both. 

A  licence  to  trade  with  the  enemy  will  cover  the  enemy's 
ship  carrying  the  goods  licensed  to  be  conveyed.  This  was 
illustrated  in  Kensington  v.  Inglis  (x),  which  case  establishes 
that  an  insurance  on  an  enemy's  vessel  is,  in  such  circum- 
stances, lawful. 

To  authorize  trade  with  the  enemy,  and  to  exempt  his 
property  from  the  effect  of  hostilities,  is  a  very  high  act  of 

(0  The  Joseplime,  1  Act.  313. 

(u)  The  Jonge  Elassiiia,  5  Kob.  297.    And  see  the  reference  to  this  case, 
mb  Demioile,  p.  17.    See  also  The  Bose  in  Bloom,  1  Dods.  57. 
(x)  P.  290,  infra. 
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sovereign  authority ;  and  suoh  a  licence,  to  be  effectual,  mnst 
come  from  those  who  have  a  competent  authority  to  grant 
this  protection.  In  The  Hope  (y) — ^the  leading  ease  on  the 
subject — an  American  vessel,  carrying  provisions  from  the 
United  States  to  Peninsular  ports  occupied  by  British  troops, 
on  being  seized  claimed  to  be  protected  by  a  licence  granted 
by  the  British  consul  at  Boston,  in  conjunction  with  a  letter 
from  the  admiral  on  the  Halifax  station.  Sir  W.  Scott 
pronounced  the  documents  in  question  to  be  insufficient,  as 
coming  from  persons  vested  with  no  competent  authority  to 
grant  them.  It  was  quite  clear,  said  his  lordship,  that  no 
consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an  enemy's  country,  is 
vested  with  any  such  power  in  virtue  of  his  station ;  and  that 
the  admiral  was  also  without  this  authority.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  British  Government  had  by  a  special  Order  in  Council 
confirmed  the  acts  of  its  officers,  the  property  was  ordered  to 
be  restored.  In  other  cases  (z),  where  similar  irregularities 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  government,  condemnation  was 
decreed.  In  America  it  has  been  specifically  determined  that 
the  President  is  the  only  functionary  who  can  grant  a  licence 
to  trade  with  the  enemy  [a). 

When  allies  are  jointly  engaged  in  waging  war,  it  is 
illegal  for  one  of  them  to  authorize  trade  with  the  enemj, 
unless  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  other.  An  impHed 
contract  exists  that  neither  state  shall  do  anything  to  defeat 
the  object  common  to  both ;  and  it  is  a  recognised  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  that  one  of  conjoint  belligerents  may 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  any  subjects  of  the  other 
engaged,  without  the  consent  of  the  co-allies  jointly,  in  trade 
with  the  enemy. 

If  a  licence  to  trade  be  on  the  condition  that  a  bond  in  a 

iy)  1  Bods.  226.    See  also  Johnson  t^.  Sutton,  Dou^.  2^. 
(z)  For  which,  see  Wheaton'a  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  473. 
(a)  Ibid.  p.  474. 
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penalty  be  given  that  the  goods  shall  be  exported  to  the 
plaoee  specified ;  if  the  bond  be  not  given,  then  the  lioenoe 
becomes  void,  and  the  voyage  illegal  (6). 

A  licence  must  be  so  intelligibly  worded  as  not  to  keep  the 
parties  in  the  dark  as  to  its  extent.  Thus,  where  a  licence 
had  been  granted  to  the  ports  of  the  Vlie,  Sir  W.  Scott  held 
that  Amsterdam  was  included,  and  that  it  was  no  material 
deviation  to  have  entered  this  port  by  another  passage  (c). 

In  Fenton  v.  Pearson  (c?),  it  was  decided  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  that  where  a  licence  in  effect  legalized  purchase 
from  and  sale  by  an  enemy,  it  also  impliedly  legalized  the 
enemy's  right  by  his  agent  here  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu 
after  their  arrival,  on  the  insolvency  of  the  vendee.  "To 
maintain  the  contrary,"  said  his  lordship,  "would  be  to  hold 
out  to  Europe  that  this  country  would  allow  foreigners,  by 
the  royal  licence,  to  send  their  goods  to  this  country,  and 
then  take  the  goods  without  paying  for  them." 

"  Dispensations  from  the  general  prohibition  to  trade  with 
the  enemy,  that  affect  whole  classes  of  cases,  as  dispensations 
by  licence  affect  individuals,  are  granted  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall  require,  by  the  sovereign, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  promulgated 
by  proclamation,  as  Orders  in  Council.  *  The  fundamental 
prindple  on  which  this  new  system  of  commercial  policy  is 
founded,'  said  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  on  Orders 
in  Council  and  the  Licence  Trade  (March  3,  1812),  *has 
always  professed  itself  to  be  a  retaliating  principle.'  The 
power  to  make  these  Orders  of  Council,  and  to  grant  licences 
in  pursuance  of  them,  being  derived  from  special  Acts  of 
Parliament,  is  of  a  limited  nature,  and  cannot  be  extended 


{h)  Vandjck  r.  "Wliitinore,  1  East,  475. 

(e)  The  Juno,  2  Rob.  117. 

\d)  15  East,  419.    Also  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  3  Taunt.  568. 
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further  than  the  Acts  themselves  permit.  The  construdioii 
of  licences  granted  by  virtue  of  the  King*s  prerogative  irill, 
in  general,  be  applicable  to  licences  founded  on  these 
statutes  "  {e).  The  royal  proclamation  of  15th  April,  1854, 
referred  to  on  p.  268,  affords  an  instance  of  such  a  general 
dispensation. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  (/)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Bussia,  six  weeks'  grace  was  allowed  in  which 
Bussian  vessels  in  British  ports  could  load  and  depart,  free 
from  molestation.  In  Cletnentson  v.  Bkssig  {g)j  the  pluntifi 
supplied  for  shipment  to  a  firm  in  Odessa  certain  goods 
which  had  been  contracted  for  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  goods  were  provided  in  time  to  be  lawfully  shipped 
under  the  above  order,  and  the  sale  was  held  to  be  good. 

Where  there  is  neither  licence  nor  dispensation,  a  caae 
may  still  arise  which  the  Court  will  place  on  the  footing  of 
being  protected,  as,  for  example,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
alleged  trading  be  such  that,  if  a  licence  had  been  applied 
for,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  granted.  Thus,  one 
Ghregory,  British  consul  at  Barcelona,  had  purchased  a 
quantity  of  wine  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  hostilities  occumng 
between  this  country  and  Spain,  Grregory  was  forced  to  leave 
Ids  domicile,  and  he  left  behind  him,  in  his  private  fitore. 
a  quantity  of  this  wine.  After  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  an  opportunity  occurred  to  get  possession  of  the  goods, 
which  were  shipped  on  his  behalf  to  Leghorn.  On  the 
voyage,  they  were  captured  on  the  ground  of  unlicensed 
trading  with  the  enemy.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  decreeing  resti- 
tution, observed  that  the  claimant  had  purchased  the  wine 
solely  for  the  supply  of  the  British  fleet  before  the  outbreak 

{e)  Maritime  Warfare,  p.  372. 
(/)   Vide  p.  63,  tupra, 
(g)  11  Ex.  135. 
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of  hostilities,  and  that  he  had  not  in  any  other  manner  aoted 
lus  a  merchant,  a  situation  which  very  much  distinguished 
this  case  from  eases  in  other  respects  analogous.  The 
claimant  had  himself  retired  from  the  country,  and  had 
made  application  to  get  his  wines  consigned  to  the  original 
purpose,  but  without  effect.  Ghreat  difficulties  lay  in  the 
way  of  his  applying  for  or  using  a  licence,  the  goods  being 
deposited  secretly.  The  conditions  of  this  case  might  be 
taken  as  virtually  amounting  to  a  licence,  inasmuch  as,  in 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  the  British  Government,  had  it 
been  applied  to,  must  have  granted  it.  It  had  been  further 
urged  against  the  claimant  that  he  had  not  disposed  of  his 
house ;  but  it  was  nothing  more  than  his  own  mansion,  and 
not  a  house  of  trade  {h). 

Finally,  when  peace  has  been  concluded,  a  licence  becomes 
inoperative,  having  no  subject  matter  to  act  upon,  and  it 
cannot  be  acted  upon  on  hostilities  being  so  resumed  as  to 
constitute  a  new  war.  A  licence  must  be  referred  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  affairs  existing  when  it  was  granted  (i). 

Passports  and  Safe-conducts. — ^Whereas  a  licence  is  granted 
for  purposes  of  trade,  passports  and  safe-conducts  are  granted 
in  favour  of  individuals,  and  ordinarily  include  a  permission 
to  transport  baggage  and  effects ;  with,  also,  on  occasion,  a 
provision  for  the  safe  passage  of  the  servants  and  household 
of  the  person  protected.  The  person  named  in  the  passport 
must  not  transfer  the  pass,  but  if  the  safe-conduct  be  for 
effects,  those  effects  may  be  removed  by  others  besides  the 
owner,  provided  such  persons  be  not,  for  any  reason,  objec- 
tionable within  the  territory  of  the  power  granting  the 
permission.    Such  power  is  morally  bound  to  make  good  any 


(A)  The  Madonna  deUe  Grade,  4  Bob.  195. 
(i)  The  Planter's  Wensch,  5  Kob.  22. 
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damage  or  loss  arising  out  of  a  disregard  of  the  pass  on  the 
part  of  the  subjeots  or  foroes  against  whom  it  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partj  to 
whom  it  was  granted  must  act  strictlj  within  it  as  regards 
the  purpose,  place,  and  time  for  which  it  was  granted.  It  is 
usual  to  enumerate  with  precision  every  particular  branch 
and  extent  of  the  indulgence,  and  any  breach  of  these  con- 
ditions will  be  at  the  peril  of  the  grantee.  If  a  safe-oondnot 
be  given  for  a  stated  period,  the  party  protected  must  leave 
the  enemy's  countiy  before  the  time  expires,  but  if  detained 
by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstance  the  permit  will 
still  extend  to  protect  him.  It  is  stated  that  a  safe-conduct 
may  be  revoked  by  him  who  granted  it ;  but  if  the  grantee 
have  obtained  the  privilege  by  purchase,  and  not  gratui- 
tously, he  is  entitled  to  indemnity  against  all  injurioos 
consequences  of  the  revocation,  and  he  is  also  to  be  allowed 
time  and  liberty  to  depart  in  safety  {j). 

Persons  domiciled  in  a  state  which,  owing  to  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  it  and  the  country  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance,  has  become  the  country  of  an  enemy,  should,  if 
they  desire  to  remove,  lose  no  time  in  applying  for  a  special 
pass,  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  This  point  has  already  been 
touched  upon,  pp.  264,  265. 

The  effect  of  a  ransom  from  the  enemy  is  equivalent  to  a 
safe-conduct  on  the  part  of  the  state  granting  the  ransom,  and 
its  allies  {k).  The  subject  of  Bansom  generally  vnll  be  con- 
sidered presently  {inde  in/ray  p.  296). 

{J)   Vide  Kent's  Intemat.  Law  by  Abdy,  2nd  ed.  pp.  379—38L 
(Ar)  Miller  v.  The  Seeolution,  2  Ball,  16. 
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Innrance. 

There  is  little  to  say  on  this  point  which  has  not  already  been 
conreyed  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  insurance,  under  the  head 
Prohibition  of  Trade  with  the  Enemy  (/).  Broadly  stated,  the 
position  seems  to  be  this: — ^Wbere  the  trade  is  lawful,  an 
insurance  in  support  of  it  is  good  and  valid ;  where  it  is  unlaw- 
ful, such  an  insurance  becomes  ipso  facto  void.  If  the  trade  be 
duly  licensed  the  insurance  will  be  protected;  if  there  be  no 
licence,  or  the  licence  be  for  any  reason  found  not  to  avail  to 
cover  the  adventure  insured,  then,  the  trade  being  unlawful, 
the  contract  of  insurance  entered  into  to  protect  it  will  stand 
on  no  higher  ground.  For  wherever  a  man  makes  an  illegal 
contract,  the  courts  of  justice  will  not  lend  him  their  aid  to 
compel  a  performance  (m). 

In  UBparicha  v.  Noble  (n),  where  a  native  Spaniard  domiciled 
in  England  had,  under  a  British  licence,  shipped  goods  to  Spain, 
with  which  country  England  was  at  war,  it  was  held  that  such 
commerce  was  fully  legalized,  notwithstanding  that  the  consignees 
were  alien  enemies.  The  latter  could  not  sue  in  respect  of 
such  licensed  traffic  in  the  British  Courts :  only  the  person 
actually  licensed  could  do  this ;  but  the  commerce  itself  was  to 
be  regarded  as  legalized  for  all  purposes  of  its  due  and  effectual 
prosecution.  This  being  so,  to  say  that  the  person  licensed 
conld  not  insure,  Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  would  be  to 
convert  the  licence  itself  into  an  instrument  of  fraud  and  decep- 
tion. ''  The  Crown,  in  licensing  the  end,  impliedly  licenses  all 
the  ordinary  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  that  end.  .  .  . 
Whatever  commerce  of  this  sort  the  Crown  has  thought  fit  to 
permit  .  .  .  must  be  regarded  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm, 
and  by  the  Courts  of  law,  when  any  question  relative  to  it 
comes  before  them,  as  legal,  with  all  the  consequences  of  its 
being  legal."  The  fact  that  the  trade  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  other  belligerent  state  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  a 
claim  under  the  policy.     "It  will  not  be  contended,"  said  the 

(/)   Vide  p.  272,  tupra, 

(m)  Delmada  v.  Motteoz,  B.  B.  Mich.  26  Geo.  3. 

(»)  13  East,  332,  an.  1811. 

O.  U 
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learned  judge,  '*to  be  illegal  to  insure  a  trade  carried  on  in 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  a  state  at  war  with,  us,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  policy  of  our  country  and  its  trade."  And  the 
principle  thus  clearly  laid  down  was  adopted  in  subsequent 
cases  (o). 

"Where  a  licence  had  been  granted  to  trade  with  the  enemy, 
the  cargo  to  be  brought  from  the  enemy's  country  in  his  ships 
to  our  colonial  ports,  it  was  held  that  not  only  was  the  insurance 
on  the  cargo  shipped  for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects  inci- 
dentally legalized,  but  that  an  insurance  on  the  enemy's  ship 
was  also  valid  ;  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  British  agent 
of  both  parties,  in  whose  name  the  insurance  was  effected,  to  sue 
upon  the  policy  in  time  of  war,  the  trust  not  oontrayeniog  any 
rule  of  law  or  public  policy,  and  there  being  no  personal 
disability  in  the  plaintiff  on  the  record  to  sue.  The  alien  enemy 
could,  however,  by  no  means  sue  in  his  own  name(/>). 

If  part  of  a  cargo  be  licensed  and  therefore  legal ;  and  part 
unlicensed ;  the  insurance,  unless  the  contract  be  indivisible, 
will  hold  good  so  far  as  the  licensed  interest  is  concerned. 
Thus,  in  Pieschell  v.  Allnutt  (^),  where  the  owners  were  licensed 
to  import  a  cargo  of  corn  and  many  other  enumerated  articles 
(not  including  books),  **and  no  other  articles  whatever";  and 
the  master  took  on  board  sundry  cases  of  books  not  the  property 
of  the  assured  and  not  covered  by  the  policy;  and  the  vessel  was 
lost :  the  Court  observed  that  if  the  ship  and  cargo  had  been 
libelled  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  the  books  would  have  been 
condemned  and  the  ship  and  other  goods  restored ;  and  that  if 
they  ought  to  be  restored,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  insured.  The  circumstance  of  the  books 
being  on  board,  said  the  learned  judge,  did  not  render  the 
whole  of  the  adventure  illegal,  nor  the  insurance  void.  And  in 
another  case  (r),  where  the  licence  was  for  the  purpose  of  impor- 


(o)  Vide  Flindt  9.  Scott,  Flindt  r.  Orokatt  on  appeal  (1814),  5  Taimt.  674 ; 
and  Bazett  r.  Meyer  (1814),  ibid.  824,  OTemilmg  Menett  v,  Bonham  (1812\ 
16  East,  477 ;  Flindt  v,  Crokatt,  ibid.  622 ;  Flindt  r.  Soott,  ibid.  625. 

(p)  Kensington  v.  Inglifi,  8  East,  273. 

\q)  4  Taunt.  792. 

(r)  Butler  v,  Alnutt,  1  Stark.  222. 
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tation  of  specific  articles,  not  including  the  particular  drugs 
forming  part  of  the  cargo'insured,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that 
the  consequence  was  that  such  drug^  would  not  be  within  the 
protection  of  the  licence ;  but  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  if 
the  introduction  of  a  single  article  not  specified  in  the  order  were 
to  vacate  the  licence  altogether.  Where,  again,  an  insurance 
had  been  effected  on  gunpowder  shipped  under  a  licence,  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  quantity  exported  exceeded  the  limits  of  the 
licence,  the  insurance  was  supported  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity 
for  which  the  licence  had  been  obtained  («).  But  where,  in 
Camelo  v.  Britten  (/),  certain  gunpowder  was  shipped  under  a 
licence,  but  the  conditions  of  the  licence  were  not  complied  with, 
the  policy  was  held  to  bo  void  in  respect  of  other  goods  besides 
the  gunpowder,  on  the  ground  th^t  the  insurance  was  one  entire 
contract. 

ft 

The  granting  of  licences  to  cartel  or  truce  ships  not  being 
ordinarilj  connected  with  any  question  of  trade,  the  subject 
may  be  considered  under  a  special  head. 


(«)  £eir  i;.  Andrade,  2  Marsh.  196. 
(0  Supra,  p.  282. 
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GRANT   OF 

Licence  to  Cartel-Ships. 

Cartel  is  the  name  given  to  an  agreement  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  a  cartel-ship  is  one  employed  in 
carrying  out  such  an  agreement.     It  is  usual,  in  ord^  to 
promote  the  objects  of  a  cartel,  for  a  commissary  of  prisoners 
to  reside  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  it  is  competent  for  liim 
to  grant  a  pass  or  safe-conduct  to  ships  engaged  in  effecting 
these  exchanges.     The  intercourse  between  belligerents  in- 
volved in  this  traffic  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  it  is 
indispensable  that  it  be  conducted  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  original  purpose.     "The  conduct  of  ships  of 
this  description,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Venus  («),  "  can- 
not be  too  narrowly  watched.     The  service  on  which  they  are 
sent  is  so  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  all  parties  to  take  care  that 
it  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  become  a 
subject  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between  the  two  nations.'* 
The  VemiBy  a  British  vessel,  had  gone  to  Marseilles,  under 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.     After  discharging  his 
prisoners,  the  master  took  on  board  certain  goods  for  which 
freight  was  to  be  paid.     Whilst  on  a  voyage  to  Port  Mahon, 
the  vessel  was  seized  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  ground  of 
trading  with  the  enemy.     The  learned  judge,  in  condemning 
the  vessel,  would  not  say  that  if  the  master  had  taken  on 
board  a  few  articles  for  his  own  petty  profit,  the  ship  would 
necessarily  be  subjected  to  confiscation ;  but  where,  as  in  this 

(u)  4  Eob.  356.     Vide  also  The  Bose  in  Bloom,  1  Dodd.  60 ;   and  The 
Carolina,  6  Bob.  336. 
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case,  goods  were  shipped  so  as  to  call  forth  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  the  ship's  officers,  it  was  too  much  to  say  that  the 
offence  was  impatahle  only  to  the  master.  Cartel-ships  were 
under  a  doable  obligation  not  to  trade,  and  it  was  not  without 
the  consent  of  both  belligerent  governments  that  vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  service  could  be  permitted  to  take  in  any  goods 
whatever.  The  prohibition  against  trade  equally  applies  to 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  for  hire. 

In  The  La  Bovine  (ip),  the  Court  condemned  as  a  droit  of 
admiralty  some  goods  put  on  board  a  French  cartel-ship  by  a 
British  manufacturer,  the  ship  lying  at  Dover  with  her  sails 
set,  ready  to  return  to  Prance. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  stipulation  on  the  point,  it  is, 
in  general,  immaterial  whether  the  ship  sent  on  a  cartel 
mission  be  a  ship  of  war  or  a  private  vessel.  A  ship  going 
io  be  so  employed  is  not  ipso  facto  protected  whilst  proceed- 
ing to  the  port  at  which  her  engagement  is  to  commence, 
but,  if  necessary,  she  should  be  provided  with  a  pass  by  the 
commissary  of  prisoners  in  the  enemy's  country  (2/).  But 
even  if  a  ship  bond  fide  engaged  in  a  cartel  mission  be  found 
to  be  provided  with  no  letter  of  cartel,  she  ought  not  to  be 
condemned,  and  the  protection  of  her  mission  should  extend, 
as  in  other  cases,  to  the  return  voyage  (2). 

*^  All  contracts  made  for  equipping  and  fitting  cartel-ships 
are  to  be  considered  as  contiacts  between  friends,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  enforced  in  the  tribunals  of  either  belligerent. 
Such  vessels  are  considered  neutral  licensed  vessels,  and  all 
persons  connected  with  their  navigation,  upon  the  particular 
service  of  which  both  belligerents  have  employed  her,  are 
neutral   in  i-espect  of  both,  and  under  the  protection  of 
both  (fl).     Persons  put  on  board  a  cartel  with  their  own  con- 
cur) 2  Rob.  372. 
b^)  The  Diaf  jie,  3  Rob.  143. 
(s)  Ibid,  and  La  Gloire,  6  Rob.  192. 
(a)  Crawford  v.  The  William  Penn,  Peters'  Hep.  106. 
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Bent,  by  the  government  of  the  enemy,  to  be  carried  to  their 
own  country,  are  bound  to  do  no  act  of  hostility.  Therefore, 
a  capture  made  by  such  persons  of  a  vessel  of  their  own 
country  from  the  enemy,  is  not  a  recapture  in  contemplation 
of  law,  and  gives  them  no  title  to  salvage,  and  the  former 
owner  no  title  to  claim  the  vessel "  (6). 

The  officers  and  crew  of  a  cartel  ship  are  bound  to  commit 
no  act  in  violation  of  the  conditions  of  cartel.  Thus,  in  the 
above  case  {Tlie  Mary)y  where  certain  English  prisoners  of 
war  made  their  escape,  in  breach  of  parole,  and  regained 
possession  of  their  vessel,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Dutch,  the  crew  of  The  Mary  were,  on  the  arrival  of  that 
vessel  in  Holland,  immediately  thrown  into  prison.  The 
recaptured  British  vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ordered  to 
be  delivered  to  his  Majesty,  to  be  by  him  disposed  of  as  his 
sense  of  justice  towards  the  injured  (Dutch)  government 
might  direct. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  (30th  March,  1866),  provided  that  aU 
prisoners  of  war  should  be  immediately  released.  This  indeed 
has,  according  to  Twiss's  International  Law  (1  ed.  p.  126), 
been  the  universal  practice  of  Christian  powers,  at  the  end  of 
a  war,  since  the  Treaty  of  Mimster  in  1648  (rf). 

{b)  The  Mary  (Folger),  6  Rob.  201 ;  Maritime  "Warfare,  p.  66. 

(rf)  *•  But  here  (at  White  Hall)  he  (Sir  G.  Downing)  and  Sir  William  Doyly 
were  attending  the  Council  as  Commifisioners  for  sick  and  wounded,  and 
prisoners :  and  they  told  me  their  business,  which  was  to  know  how  we  aball 
do  to  release  our  prisoners ;  for  it  Feems  the  Dutch  have  got  us  to  agree  in 
the  treaty  (as  they  fool  us  in  anything)  that  the  dyet  of  the  prisoners  on  both 
sides  shall  be  paid  for  before  they  be  released :  which  they  have  done,  kaow- 
ing  ours  to  run  high,  they  haying  more  prisoners  of  ours  than  we  bare 
of  theirs ;  so  they  are  able  and  most  ready  to  discharge  the  debt  of  theirs, 
but  we  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do  that  for  ours,  the  debt  of  tboee  in 
Zeland  only  amounting  to  above  5,000/.  for  men  taken  in  the  Kmg*>  own 
ships,  besides  others  taken  in  merchantmen,  who  expect,  as  is  usual,  that  the 
King  should  redeem  them ;  but  I  think  he  will  not,  by  what  Sir  6.  Downing 
says.  This  our  pi-isoners  complain  of  there ;  and  say  in  their  letters,  which 
Sir  G.  Downing  showed  me,  that  they  have  made  a  good  feat  that  they 
ahould  be  taken  in  the  service  of  the  King,  and  the  King  not  pay  for  their 
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The  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  the  crews  of  captured 
merchant  ships  is  a  matter  of  donbt.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  such  persons  were  treated  by  the  French  as  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  ground,  presumably,  that  to  allow  them  to  return 
to  their  own  country  would  be  to  supply  their  goYcmment 
with  means  to  augment  the  national  naval  power.  Prince 
Bismarck,  however,  objected  to  this  course,  and  seized,  as  a 
measure  of  retortion,  forty  notables  of  Dijon,  Gray,  and 
Yesoul((?). 

The  cases  of  The  Virginius^  where,  in  1874,  the  Spanish 
Government  summarily  executed  certain  British  subjects 
found  on  board  a  Cuban  insurgent  vessel;  and  of  The 
Cagliariy  where,  in  1857,  the  Neapolitan  Government  im- 
prisoned British  subjects  found  on  board  a  vessel  seized  by 
rebels;  may  be  referred  to  for  information  as  to  the  view 
held  by  this  country  of  any  irregularity  in  dealing  with 
British  subjects  seized  on  the  ground  of  beiag  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  an  alien  power  (/). 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  subject  of  cartel-ships  for  the 
release  of  prisoners,  is  that  of  ransoming  property  from  the 
enemy.     This  subject,  therefore,  may  now  be  considered. 

victoals  while  prisoners  for  liim.  But  so  far  they  are  from  doing  thus  with 
their  men  as  we  do  to  discourage  ours,  that  I  find  in  the  letters  of  some  of 
our  pruoners  there,  which  he  showed  me,  that  they  have  with  money  got  our 
men,  that  they  took,  to  work  and  carry  their  ships  home  for  them ;  and  they 
have  been  well  rewarded,  and  released  when  they  come  into  Holland :  which 
is  done  like  a  noble,  brave,  and  wise  people." — Pepys's  Diary,  30  Aug.  1667. 

(e)  Edinb.  Review,  July  1884,  263. 

(/)  Fitt-Cobbett's  Leading  Cases :  The  Yirginius,  p.  89 ;  The  Cagliari, 
p.  87.     Vide  also  pp.  435—6,  infra. 
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"  It  was  formerly  the  general  custom  to  redeem  property 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  ransom,  and  the  contract  is 
nndoubtedly  valid  when  municipal  regulations  do  not  inter- 
vene "(^).  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  municipal 
regulations  do  intervene,  both  as  regards  the  ransoming  of 
property  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  the  restoration  of 
property  captured /r(w»  the  enemy.  The  Act,  17  Vict  c.  18, 
cited  as  "  The  Prize  Act,  Russia^  1854,"  deals  with  ransom 
of  property /rewi  the  enemy  as  foUows  :— 

§  XUI.  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  to  ransom,  or  to  enter  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  ransoming,  any  ship,  vessel,  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  any  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, which  shall  be  captured  by  any  of  her  Majesty's 
enemies ;  and  all  contracts  and  agreements  which  shall 
be  entered  into,  and  all  biUs,  notes,  and  other  securities 
which  shall  be  given  by  any  person  for  ransom  of  any 
ship,  vessel,  goods  or  merchandise,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void." 

§  XLHr.  imposes  a  penalty  of  500/.  for  breach  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  ''unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to  justify  the 
said  ransoming." 

And  with  respect  to  restoration  to  the  enemy : — 

§  XLIY.  provides  that  any  commander  of  any  of  her 
Majesty's  war-ships  agreeing  for  the  ransoming  or 
restoring  of  any  ship  or  goods  taken  by  any  of  her 
Majesty's  ships,  shall  suffer  such  penalty  as  the  Court 
shaU  adjudge,  ''unless  it  shall  appecur  to  such  Court 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  such  as  to  have 
justified  the  same," 

{jgi)  Kent's  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  261. 
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The  Act  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25,  however,  dted  as  "  The 
Naral  Prize  Act,  1864  "  (^),  so  provides  for  the  ransom  of 
properly  captured  by  the  enemy,  that  it  shall  he  deemed 
legal  or  illegal  to  effect  such  ransoms  according  as  an  Order 
m  Comicil  shall  declare.     §  45  rmis  as  follows : 

"Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  in 
relation  to  any  war,  make  such  orders  as  may  seem 
expedient,  according  to  circumstances,  for  pro- 
hibiting or  allowing,  wholly  or  in  certain  cases, 
or  subject  to  any  conditions  or  regulations  or 
otherwise,  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  meet, 
the  ransoming,  or  the  entering  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  the  ransoming,  of  any  ship  or  goods 
belonging  to  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
taken  as  prize  by  any  of  her  Majesty's  enemies. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  any  bill, 
bond,  or  other  security,  given  for  ransom  of  any 
ship  or  goods,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  Prize 
Court  (subject  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council),  and  if  entered  into  or  given 
in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in  Council, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  or  given 
for  an  illegal  consideration. 

"  If  any  person  ransoms,  or  enters  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  ransoming,  any  ship  or  goods,  in 
contravention  of  any  such  Order  in  Council,  he  shall, 
for  every  such  offence,  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  at  the  suit 
of  her  Majesty  in  her  office  of  Admiralty,  and  on 
conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
pounds." 

(A)  The  Act  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  the  absence  of  an  Order  in  Council,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  law  stands  as  is  expressed  in  §§  42 — 44  of  tiie 
Act  of  1854,  already  quoted,  viz.,  that  all  ransom  w  prima 
facte  illegal.  This  principle  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  European  powers,  but  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  United  States,  ransoms  have  never  been  prohibited  by 
Congress. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  shall "  appear 
to  the  court  to  be  such  as  to  justify  "  the  ransoming,  cannot 
be  laid  down.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Ships  taken  at  Genoa  (0, 
in  declaring  that  ''  even  ransoms,  under  circumstances  of 
necessity,  are  still  allowed,"  forbore  to  enlarge  upon  this  text, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  are  not  such  as  to 
be  very  valuable  as  a  precedent.  Lord  Keith,  on  the  capitu- 
lation of  Genoa,  seized  some  five  hundred  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbour,  leaving  it  to  the  owners  of  each  vessel  to  show  that 
their  property  was  neutral  and  had  not  broken  the  blockade 
which  had  been  established  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the 
subsequent  evacuation  of  the  port.  Lord  Eeith  demanded  the 
sum  of  500,000/.,  as  an  equivalent  for  all  ships  in  the  port. 
"  To  carry  all  the  ships  away  was  impossible,  yet  he  had  a 
right  to  take  away  the  value  of  all,  as  having  a  right  to  the 
possession,"  said  the  learned  judge.  On  the  Genoese  de- 
claring their  inability  to  raise  any  such  sum  as  that  demanded, 
Lord  Keith  agreed  to  accept  17,000/.,  and  this  was  paid  to 
him.  Three  years  afterwards  the  Genoese  raised  the  plea 
that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  exempting  property 
generally  from  seizure,  exempted  the  ships,  and  that  the 
seizure  was  consequently  illegal.  Sir  W.  Scott  held,  as  to 
this,  that  ships  are  a  qpecies  of  property  mi  generis^  and  are 
not  included  by  mere  general  terms,  however  oomprehensiTe. 
The  claimants  having  raised  the  further  plea  that  the  trans- 


(»)  4  Bob.  38S. 
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adioQ  constituted  a  ranBOin  (though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
each  a  plea,  even  if  suocessful,  could  benefit  them),  and  that 
ransom  was  prohibited  by  British  law,  his  Lordship  delivered 
himself  as  above,  adding,  however,  that  the  money-proceeds 
must  go  to  the  Crown,  the  Prize  Act  giving  to  captors  only 
ships,  goods,  &c.,  afloat, — whereas  this  was  a  sum  of  money. 
The  above  is  an  instance,  it  should  be  noted,  of  restoring, 
for  a  money-payment,  property  captured  from  the  enemy,  a 
transaction  to  be  more  favourably  regarded  than  the  ransom  of 
property  captured  hy  the  enemy ;  for  while  in  the  latter  case 
there  may  always  be  the  possibility  or  even  the  probability  of 
a  recapture  by  British  cruisers,  in  the  former  the  acceptance 
of  a  money  equivalent  (it  should  be  an  equivalent)  operates 
to  practically  defeat  any  such  chance  of  recapture  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

The  American  Courts,  in  Jecker  v.  Motitgmnery{k)^  when 
referring  to  the  duty  of  captors  to  bring  in  their  prizes  for 
adjudication,  gave  utterance  to  remarks  useful  as  throwing 
some  little  light  on  the  subject  of  justification  of  ransom. 
"There  are  cases,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Taney,  "where,  from 
existing  circumstances,  the  captors  may  be  excused  from  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  and  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  property  before  condemnation.  And  where  the  com- 
mander of  a  national  ship  cannot,  without  weakening  in- 
conveniently the  force  under  his  command,  spare  a  sufficient 
prize  crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel,  or  where  the  orders 
of  his  government  prohibit  him  from  doing  so,  he  may  law- 
fully sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured  property  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication 
in  a  Court  of  the  United  States."  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  ransom  is  apparently  not  illegal  by  United 

{k)  IZMoward,  115. 
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States  law.  Under  the  present  greatly  altered  conditions  of 
nayal  warfare,  in  which  seamen  and  marines  have  been 
largely  supplanted  by  machinery  and  machine  guns,  it  will 
necessarily  be  a  difficult  matter  to  spare  men  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  prize  ships  to  the  extent  practised  in  former  days. 
So. that  unless  the  circumstances  justifying  release  to  the 
enemy,  for  ransom  money,  should  be  liberally  regarded  by 
Orders  in  Council,  captors  will  often  have  to  choose  between 
letting  their  prizes  go  scot  free  on  the  one  hand,  or  wantonly 
destroying  them  on  the  other.  Possibly  the  framers  of  the 
1864  Act  had  this  contingency  in  view  when  they  decided 
to  provide  for  a  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  the  Act 
passed  in  1854. 

But  it  was  formerly  a  common  practice  to  ransom  British 
ships  taken  by  the  enemy,  by  delivering  to  the  captor  what 
was  called  a  ransom  bill.  This  secured  to  him  the  price 
agreed  upon,  and  operated  both  as  a  bill  of  sale  to  the 
original  owners  and  as  a  protection  to  the  ship  against  other 
cruisers  of  the  enemy  during  the  remainder  of  her  voyage. 
A  hostage  was  likewise  delivered  to  the  captor  as  security  for 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum.  Actions  at 
common  law  were  formerly  maintained  upon  ransom  bills  (/) ; 
but  inasmuch  as  ransom  has  since  become  unlawful,  no 
action  can  now  be  supported  by  such  bills.  Moreover,  it  was 
in  Anthon  v.  Fuher  (m)  decided  that  an  alien  enemy  cannot 
sue  for  any  right  claimed  to  be  acquired  by  him  in  actual 
war:  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  persons  who  have  given  such 
a  ransom  bill  are  prinid  facie  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  case  of  Ricord  v.  Bettenham  («)  had  established 
the  contrary.    In  this  case  the  master  of  an  English  vessel, 

(I)  Park's  Mar.  Insce.  Stii  ed.  p.  164. 

(m)  2  Bong.  649,  an.  1781.    See  also  The  Hoop,  1  Hob.  196 ;  also  Antoia^ 
V.  Morshead,  6  Taunt.  237,  an.  1815. 
(«)  3  Burr.  1734,  an.  1765. 
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on  obtaming  a  release  from  the  Frenoh  privateer  which  had 
captured  his  vessel,  gave  to  the  Frenohman  a  ransom  bill,  and 
at  the  same  time  handed  over  his  mate,  Bell,  as  a  collateral 
security.  The  unfortunate  hostage  having  died  in  prison, 
the  defendants  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  by  this  event 
lost  his  right  of  action ;  that,  being  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract an  alien  enemy,  he  himself  could  not  sue  on  the  bill,  and 
that  the  action  should  have  been  brought  by  the  mate.  The 
Court,  however,  found  for  the  plaintiff,  presumably  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  contract  was  valid  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  and  was  not  discharged  by  the  death  of 
the  hostage,  who  was  merely  a  collateral  security. 

Emerigon  (p.  377),  treating  on  this  subject,  writes  as 
follows : — "  The  ransom  bill  is  lawful  and  binding  in  itself. 
It  is  only  for  greater  precaution  that  the  captor  fortifies  him- 
self with  a  hostage,  whose  person  thus  becomes  both  surety  and 
pledge  for  the  promise  made.  If  this  hostage  has  the  base- 
ness to  escape  by  flight,  or  should  he  come  to  die,  the  promise 
would  not  the  less  exist."  Lord  Mansfield  also,  in  Cornu  v. 
Blackburne  (o),  emphatically  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
contract  was  "  worthy  to  be  sustained  by  sound  morality  and 
good  policy,  and  as  governed  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
eternal  rules  of  justice."  Sir  W.  Scott,  however,  in  a  subse- 
quent case  (j9),  observed  that  "even  in  cases  of  ransom  .  .  .  . 
the  ransom  could  not  be  put  in  suit  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy:  proceedings  were  always  carried  on  against  the 
owner  in  the  name  of  the  hostage  suing  for  his  liberty"; 
but  this  observation  is  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  decision 
in  RicortVa  case,  supra. 

The  ordinary  procedure  in  case  of  ransom  is  as  follows : — 
The  captor,  on  restoring  the  captured  vessel  to  the  master, 
takes  from  him  a  ransom  bill,  in  which  the  master  binds 

(o)  2  Doug.  641,  an.  1781. 

\p)  The  Rebecca,  6  Rob.  102,  an.  1804. 
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himself  and  owners  to  pay  a  oerfcain  sum  of  money  at  a  fatare 
day  named  in  the  bill.  This  bill  or  contract  is  usually  made 
in  duplicate,  one  copy,  retained  by  the  captor,  being  termed 
the  ransom  bill ;  whilst  the  other,  kept  by  the  master,  serves 
him  as  a  pass  or  safe-conduct  against  further  molestation  on 
the  part  of  other  vessels  of  the  country  to  which  the  captor 
is  subject  (g),  and  its  allies.  As  a  hostage  or  collateral 
security  for  due  payment  of  the  bill,  the  master  of  the 
vessel  released  delivers  up  to  the  captor  some  member  of  the 
ship's  company,  generally — ^as  in  Ricord  v.  Betten/iam,  supra-- 
the  mate  of  the  ship.  The  vessel  is  then  allowed  to  proceed 
on  the  voyage  prescribed,  and  the  safe-conduct  will  avail  to 
protect  her  so  long  as  she  is  found  within  the  course  pre- 
scribed, and  within  the  time  limited  by  the  contraot.  If 
driven  out  of  her  course  by  stress  of  weather  or  other 
unavoidable  circumstances,  such  a  departure  is  not  to  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  the  contract.  But  if  the  vessel  be 
captured  a  second  time  and  condemned  for  breach  of  the 
conditions  of  safe-conduct,  the  debtors  under  the  ransom-bill 
will  be  discharged,  and  the  first  captors  will  have  to  be  paid 
off  by  the  second.  If  the  vessel  should  be  lost  by  a  peril  of 
the  sea  before  arrival,  the  ransom  is  still  due,  for  all  that  the 
captor  undertook  was  that  she  should  not  be  captured 
by  cruisers  of  his  own  nation  or  of  the  allies  of  his  country. 
In  case,  however,  the  ransom  contract  should  provide  that  a 
loss  by  perils  of  the  sea  shall  be  deemed  a  discharge  of  the 
debtors,  such  a  provision  should  cover  only  actual  total  losses. 
Otherwise  there  might  be  a  temptation  to  fraudulent  strand- 
ing with  a  view  to  saving  the  cargo  at  the  expense  of 
the  ship. 

If  the  captor  should  himself  be  taken,  with  the  ransom 
bill  in  his  possession,  the  bill  becomes  a  part  of  the  prize  of 

{3)  Miller  ▼.  The  Metolutim,  2  Doll.  15. 
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his  oaptorsy  and  the  debtors  under  the  ransom  bill  become,  so 
it  is  said,  thereby  discharged  (r).  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
dear  why  this  should  be  so,  absolutely.  If  it  had  been  the 
ship  which  had  been  recaptured  before  the  ransom  was 
arranged,  the  recaptors  would  have  been  entitled  to  salvage  ; 
and  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  recaptors  should  also 
be  rewarded  for  their  meritorious  action,  which  in  a  similar 
manner  benefited  the  debtors  under  the  ransom  bill.  But  if 
the  ransom  bill  and  hostage  shall  have  been  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  (second)  captors  the  bill  will  still  hold  good 
against  the  debtors  under  it  («). 

If  the  master  of  a  ship  shall  give  a  bill  for  a  greater  sum 
than  the  property  ransomed  is  worth,  the  owners  can  abandon 
the  property  to  the  holders  of  the  bill,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
bottomry  bond  (t).  For  any  deficiency  arising,  on  sale,  be- 
tween the  proceeds  realised,  and  the  amoimt  of  the  ransom 
plus  the  expenses  of  the  hostage,  the  master  is  liable  to  be 
personally  sued,  as  he  had  no  right  to  bind  the  property  in  a 
larger  sum  than  its  value.  But  if,  after  sale  of  the  property, 
and  exhaustion  of  remedy  against  the  master,  there  should 
still  be  a  shortfall,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  will  refuse  to 
let  the  proceeds  be  paid  over  until  the  hostage  shall  be 
released  {u), 

A  captor  has  the  right  to  release  the  prize  against  delivery 
of  a  ransom  bill,  immediately  he  effects  the  capture.  The 
position,  as  regards  ransom,  seems  to  be  this :  If  the  master 
of  the  captured  vessel  chooses  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
captors,  and  buy  his  freedom  by  a  bill  on  his  owners,  unless 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  his  country,  he  can  do  so.  If  he 
declines  to  compound,  and  prefers  to  take  his  chance  in 

(r)  Wheaton's  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  476. 
(«}  CoTsm  V,  Blackbume,  2  Dong.  640. 
\t)  The  Gratitudine,  3  Bob.  258. 
(u)  Yates  v.  HaU,  1  Term  B.  80. 
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adjadication  prooeedings,  he  can  do  so.  If  he  should  think 
that  the  adjudication  will  probably  go  against  him,  he  will 
doubtless  compound.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  will  probably  abide  the 
issue  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  the  captors.  But  he  will 
clearly  understand  that,  whether  the  capture  be  good  or  bad, 
if  once  he  compounds,  all  question  of  adjudication  becomes 
thereby  closed;  and,  however  improper  the  seizure  may 
prove  to  have  been,  he  and  his  owners  will  still  be  bound  by 
the  bill.  And  this  principle  will  hold  good  whether  the 
vessel  seized  be  the  property  of  belligerents  or  of  neutrals  (f). 


Insurance. 

So  long  as  ransom  from  the  enemy  is  prohibited  by  BritiBh 
law,  money  paid  as  ransom  to  the  country's  enemies  cannot  be 
recovered  imder  the  marine  policy.  The  ransom  contract  being 
illegal,  no  contract  in  support  of  it  can  be  legal.  On  seizure  of 
the  vessel,  the  assured  would  be  entitled  to  abandon  to  his 
underwriters,  but  if  the  captors  be  bought  off,  the  ship,  being  in 
safety,  cannot  be  abandoned.  And  if  a  ransom  should  be  pro- 
cured by  the  master,  the  ransom  bill  would  still  be  incapable  of 
enforcement  in  the  British  Courts.  If,  however,  the  master, 
instead  of  giving  a  bill,  barratrously  purchase  the  release  of  the 
vessel  by  making  over  the  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  to  the  captor,  the 
value  of  cargo  so  lost  would  presumably  be  recoverable  imder 
the  policy  as  being  a  loss  caused  by  barratry  of  the  master  (x). 
If  the  insurance  be  on  alien  belligerent  property,  this  country  not 
being  engaged  in  any  hostilities,  the  British  enactments  against 
ransom  from  the  enemy  would  naturally  be  inapplicable  (y). 


(v)  See  Ma%88onnaire  v.  Keaiingy  2  GaU,  337.  Other  leading  United  Stites 
deGiflions,  re  Ransom,  are  The  Lord  JFellinffton,  2  GalL  104 ;  Gerard  r.  W^t 
Tetera'  C.  B.  142 ;  Moodie  v.  JBrig  ffarriett,  Bee's  £ep,  128. 

{x)  But  cf.  Cory  v.  Burr,  p.  79,  8upra, 

(y)  See  note,  Amould,  6th  ed.  p.  849. 
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The  law  agamst  ransom  will  be  strictlj  interpreted.  This  was 
illustrated  in  The  Themis  {z).  The  vessel  had  been  captured 
and  carried  into  Bergen,  where  she  was  condemned  by  the 
French  consul.  She  was  then  bought  at  public  auction  bj  the 
plaintiff's  agent ;  and  for  the  money  so  expended  plaintifE  claimed 
imder  the  policy.  It  was,  however,  held  by  the  Court  that  sucli 
a  condemnation — viz.,  by  a  French  consul  in  a  neutral  port — 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  void.  And 
that,  this  being  so,  the  property  never  was  divested  from  the 
original  owner,  and  the  money  paid  as  for  the  re-purchase,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  ransom,  could  not  be  recovered.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  purchase  was  effected  at  an  auction  and  on  land 
was  held  to  be  immaterial,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  prohibiting 
ransom  being  in  general  terms. 

If  the  prohibitions  against  ransom  were  to  be  removed,  no 
doubt  money  thus  paid  in  order  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the 
ship  would  be  treated  as  general  average,  as  in  the  case  of 
ransom  paid  to  pirates  or  other  plunderers  (a).  Indeed,  in 
Magens's  Essay  on  Insurances  (vol.  1,  p.  290),  there  is  set  forth 
a  general  average  statement  drawn  up  at  Leghorn  in  1748  **  by 
way  of  a  gross  average  for  the  ransom  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  from 
London  in  the  last  war.'' 

The  ransom  of  prisoners  has  been  referred  to  sub  Licence 
to  Cartel  Ships,  p.  292. 

The  last  of  the  belligerent  municipal  rights  to  be  considered 
is  the  right  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  articles  subservient 
to  warlike  uses.    This  right  we  vdll  now  examine. 

(z)  Havelock  v.  Bookwood,  8  T.  R.  268. 

(a)  Abbott  on  Shipping,  Part  III.  cap.  VIII. 


O. 
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Prohibition  of  Export  of  Articles  Subservient  to 

Warlike  Uses. 


Export  of  warlike  stores  and  materials  may  be  prohibited 
by  a  belligerent,  either  on  accoimt  of  an  assumed  necessity  to 
secure  all  such  articles  for  the  national  use,  or  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  their  being 
captured  by  or  conveyed  to  the  enemy.  The  Act  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  107,  s.  150,  provides  that — 

"  The  following  goods  may,  by  Proclamation  or  Order 

in  Council,  be  prohibited  either  to  be  exported  or  carried 

coastwise :  arms,  ammunition,  and  gunpowder,  military 

and  naval  stores,  and  any  articles  which  her  Majesty 

shall  judge  capable  of  being  converted  and  made  into  or 

made  useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or 

naval  stores,  provisions,  or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may 

be  used  as  food  by  man ;  and  if  any  so  prohibited  shall 

be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  carried  coast* 

wise,  or  be  water-borne  to  be  so  exported  or  carried,  they 

shall  be  forfeited." 

On  18th  February,   1854,  in  anticipation  of  war  with 

Bussia,  an  Order  in  Council,  referring  to  the  above  Act,  was 

issued,  declaring  that— 

"  All  arms,  ammunition,  and  gunpowder,  military  and 
naval  stores,  and  the  following  articles,  being  articles 
which  are  judged  capable  of  being  converted  into  or  made 
useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or  naval 
stores ;  that  is  to  say,  marine  engines,  screw  propdlers, 
paddle  wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tttbe> 
for  boilers,  boiler  plates,  fire  bars,  and  every  article  (*?V) 
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or  any  other  oomponent  part  of  an  engine  or  boiler,  or 
any  article  whatsoever,  which  is,  or  can  or  may  become, 
applicable  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  machinery,  are 
prohibited  either  to  be  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, or  carried  coastwise." 
A  letter  dated  three  days  subsequently,  addressed  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  comments  on  the 
circumstance  that  it  had  become  known  to  the  government 
that  extensive  shipments  of  warlike  stores  were  being  made  to 
Bussian  ports  (6).     And  instructions  are  given  that  while  any 
such  shipments,  whether  made  directly  or  indirectly,  are  to 
be  prevented ;  where  satisfactory  proof  is  given  of  a  destina- 
tion other  than  Bussian,  such  goods  shall  be  cleared  in  the 
usual  way,  subject  to  a  compliance  with  the  formalities  laid 
down.     The  letter  finishes  as  follows : — 

"  I  am,  in  conclusion,  to  add  that  it  is  with  regret 
that  my  Lords  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  impose  any 
restriction  whatever  upon  trade,  but  they  are  confident 
that  aU  respectable  traders  will  willingly  submit  to  the 
small  additional  trouble  which  these  regulations  wiU 
impose  upon  legitimate  and  fair  trade,  when  the  object 
is  to  prevent,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  unprin- 
cipled persons  from  contributing,  through  our  own  arts 
and  manufactures,  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  used 
against  her  Majesty's  forces,  or  those  of  her  allies." 

On  17th  April  another  Order  was  issued  removing  the 
restriction  against  the  carrying  coastwise,  and  permitting 
export  within  certain  defined  geographical  limits,  on  the 
condition  that  the  exporters  gave  a  bond  that  the  goods 
should  be  landed  at  the  port  of  destiQation,  and  that  they 
ultimately  produced  certificates  of  such  landing  and  entry. 
If,  however,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  should  have  reason 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  clandestine  intention  to  transmit 

{b)  A  Ito]ral  Proclamation  of  8  Feb.  1856|  declares  as  traitors  all  British 
subjects  assisting  H.  M.  enemies.    46  State  Papers,  542. 

x2 
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• 

the  articles  to  places  other  than  those  indicated  by  the  appli- 
cants, permission  to  export  was  to  be  refused.  An  Order  of 
24th  April,  referring  to  applications  received,  intimated  that 
the  prohibition  of  export  was  removed  in  the  case  of  aU  goods 
except  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  brimstone,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  that  marine  engines  and  boilers  and  the  component 
parts  thereof  should  be  prohibited  from  export  only  when 
destined  for  ports  within  certain  geographical  limits  indicated 
in  the  Order. 

In  the  event  of  this  country  becoming  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  a  maritime  power,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
export  of  coal  will  be  either  prohibited  or  placed  under  such 
special  restrictions  as  may  prevent  its  finding  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  (a). 

Insurance, 

All  insurances  upon  goods  forbidden  to  be  exported  or 
imported  by  positive  statutes,  by  the  general  rules  of  our 
municipal  law,  or  by  royal  proclamation  in  time  of  war,  are 
absolutely  void  (6).  If  a  ship,  though  neutral,  be  insured  on  a 
voyage  prohibited  by  an  embargo  laid  on  in  time  of  war  by  the 
prince  of  the  country  in  whose  ports  the  ship  happens  to  be,  the 
insurance — t.^.,  if  effected  within  the  dominions  of  such  prince — 
is  void  (c).  Thus,  in  The  Bella  Judilta  {Delmada  v.  Mot- 
teux)  (d),  where  a  neutral  vessel,  calling  at  CJork,  took  away 
goods  the  export  of  which  had  been  prohibited,  the  insurance 
was  declared  void.  "To  break  an  embargo,"  said  Lord  Mans- 
field, "is  undoubtedly  a  criminal  act,  and  whenever  a  man 
makes  an  illegal  contract,  this  Court  will  not  lend  >"'m  their 
aid."  But  an  insurance  upon  goods,  the  exportation  or  impor- 
tation of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  other  countries,  is 


(a)  Vide  references  sub  Coal  in  Index,  infra. 

(b)  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  638. 
(e)  Ibid.  603. 

(d)  Ibid. 
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valid,  the  foundation  of  the  contract,  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  not  being  illicit  («). 

At  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  such  goods  the  effect  of 
the  prohibition  may  be  to  expose  them  to  confiscation,  this 
liability  constitutes  a  material  enhancement  of  the  risk,  and  the 
insurance  will  accordingly  be  void,  unless  the  underwriter  was 
informed,  or  should  be  presumed  to  have  been  aware,  of  the 
facts,  when  agreeing  to  the  insurance  (/), 

Where  an  open  insurance  was  effected  on  "goods"  to  be 
hereafter  declared,  and  it  subsequently  proved  that  part  of  the 
interest  insured  consisted  of  prohibited  articles,  shipped  without 
special  licence,  the  whole  insurance  was  held  to  be  void,  the 
policy  being  regarded  as  an  indivisible  contract  (y).  And  an 
insurance  effected  in  conjunction  with  traffic  designed  to  fraudu- 
lently contravene  municipal  regulations  will  also  be  held  void. 
Thus,  in  Gibson  v.  Service  (A),  a  bond  had  been  given  on  behalf 
of  a  British  vessel  that  her  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition 
should  be  expended  in  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  the 
vessel  proceeded  to  the  Congo,  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  pre- 
vious arrangement,  transhipped  cargo  to  the  (neutral)  American 
ship  Washington^  to  be  carried  to  Charlestown,  S.  Carolina. 
An  insurance  had  been  effected  in  England  on  The  Washington 
at  and  from  the  African  coast  to  Charlestown,  and  this  insurance 
was  held  to  be  void,  as  being  in  protection  of  a  traffic  declared 
to  be  illegal  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  insurance  was 
made.  The  connivance  of  the  neutral  master  at  a  fraud  on  the 
laws  of  this  country  was  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  vessel.  The  arrangement  was  described  as  a  fraudu- 
lent agreement  planned  here  and  carried  out  in  Africa. 

In  Johnson  v.  Sutton  (t),  where  an  insurance  was  effected  on  a 
(»rgo  of  goods  exported  to  New  York,  in  direct  contravention  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  tmderwriters  were  discharged. 


(e)  Ibid.  548. 

(/)  Amould'B  Inace.,  6th  ed.  682. 

[g)  Parkin  r.  Dick,  11  East,  502  ;  oonf.  Hagedom  r.  Bazett,  p.  273,  supra. 
See  alflo  Grordon  v,  Vanghan,  and  other  cases  cited  in  Amould's  Insce., 
5ih  ed.  687. 

(A)  1  Marshall's  Rep.  119. 

(i)  Doug.  254. 
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"Prohibition  of  Export"  is  the  last  of  the  BeUigerent 
Municipal  Bights  on  which  it  has  seemed  neoeeeaiy  to 
comment ;  and  with  this  subject  ends  our  consideration  of 
Belligerent  Eights  generally.  Rights  against  the  Enemy, 
Rights  against  Neutrals,  and  Mimicipal  Rights  have  in  turn 
been  dealt  with,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  review  tiiose 
Obligations  by  which,  under  the  law  of  nations,  Belligerents 
are  held  to  be  bound. 


(     311     ) 
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Respect  op  Neutral  Territory. 

Chief  amongst  the  obligations  by  which  a  belligerent  is 
bound  is  that  of  respecting  the  sanctity  of  all  land  and 
water  within  the  jurisdiction  of  neutral  states.  ^^  The  rights 
of  war/'  writes  Wbeaton(fl),  "  can  be  exercised  only  within  the 
teiritoiy  of  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  a 
temtoiy  belonging  to  no  one."  All  property  lying  within 
the  zone  of  neutral  jurisdiction  is,  in  this  sense,  deemed  to  be 
neutral,  whether  the  actual  ownership  of  such  property  be 
neutral  or  belligerent.  It  was  by  Bynkershoek  contended  that 
an  enemy  attacked  outside  of  neutral  territory  might,  if  he 
should  flee  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction,  be  pursued  across 
the  border ;  "  but,"  says  Chancellor  Kent  (J),  quoting  Vattel 
and  other  learned  writers,  ^^  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule, 

(a)  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  497. 
{b)  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  306. 
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that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  wiii 
hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful." 

The  maritime  territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports, 
harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state. 
The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent  of 
territorial  jurisdiction,  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  state  {c),  a 
distance  of  a  marine  league,  the  range  formerly  ascribed  to 
cannon  shot,  from  the  shore.  The  range  of  modem  projectiles 
has  far  outgrown  the  limit  thus  ascribed  to  the  artilleiy  of 
former  times,  but  this  definition  of  the  territorial  jurifldicdon 
over  the  coastal  waters  is,  notwithstanding,  still  mamtained. 
Obviously  the  range  of  projectiles  is  no  real  test  of  the  question 
of  jurisdiction ;  for  a  case  may  well  be  imagined  where,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  a  channel  or  to  the  great  and  eTer 
increasing  power  of  gunnery,  the  states  divided  by  the 
channel  could  both  send  projectiles  completely  across  it.  In 
The  Anna  (c?),  a  Spanish  vessel  captured  by  a  British  priyateer 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  vessel  was  claimed  br 
the  American  ambassador  in  England,  on  the  ground  that  the 
seizure  had  taken  place  within  three  miles  of  United  States 
territory.  It  was  proved  that  the  capture  had,  in  fact,  been 
effected  within  three  miles  of  some  small  mud  islands  forming 
a  kind  of  portico  to  the  main  land.  On  this.  Sir  W.  Scott 
decreed  restitution ;  holding  that  the  three  mile  limit  must 
be  reckoned  from  the  islands,  these  being  the  natural  appen- 
dages of  the  coast  on  which  they  bordered.  "  Captors,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  must  understand  that  they  are  not  to  station 
themselves  in  the  mouth  of  a  neutral  river  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  rights  of  war  from  that  river ;  much  less  in  the 
very  river  itself.     They  are  not  to  be  standing  on  and  off, 


(c)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed,  p.  237. 
{d)  6  Bob.  373. 
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OTerha^ling  Teasels  in  their  course  down  the  river,  and  making 
the  river  as  much  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  war  as  if  it 
had  been  a  river  of  their  own  country." 

Inclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  the  British  coasts— that  is, 
hays,  called  the  "  King's  Chambers,"  cut  off  by  lines  drawn 
from  one  promontory  to  another — have  inmiemorially  been 
held  to  be  within  the  British  jurisdiction ;  and  a  similar 
jurisdiction  is  asserted  by  the  United  States  over  such  bays 
on  the  American  coasts. 

In  The  Twee  GeWoeder  (^),  it  was  argued  against  the  con- 
demnation of  the  ship,  that  the  capture  was  invalidated  by 
the  previous  passage  of  the  capturing  vessel  over  neutral 
waters,  animo  capiendi;  but  Sir  W.  Scott  held  that  the  act 
of  a  war- vessel  passing  over  neutral  territory  without  violence 
was  not  considered  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  that  territory. 
In  another  case  (/),  a  British  cruiser  stationed  in  neutral 
waters  had  sent  boats  off  to,  and  had  captured,  some  Dutch 
ships  lying  out  of  the  jurisdiction ;  and  the  same  eminent 
judge  held  that  no  proximate  acts  of  war  could  be  allowed  to 
originate  within  neutral  dominions,  and  he  decreed  restitu- 
tion accordingly.  The  cases  of  The  Chesapeake  (g),  The 
Wdchuseit  (/y),  and  The  Caroline  (h),  may  also  be  referred  to 
in  this  connexion. 

The  Franconia  {Reg.  v.  Keyn)  (t),  tried  in  1876  before 
thirteen  learned  judges,  of  whom  seven  held  to  one  opinion, 
and  six  to  another,  raised  the  question  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreigners  on  foreign  vessels  within  the  three  mile 
limit;  and  the  judgment  of  Cockbum,  L.  C.  J.,  in  this  case, 
is  a  highly  instructive  review  of  the  authorities  and  statutes 
touching  the  three  mile  limit  generally.     This  question  of 

it)  (Capt.  Northolt),  3  Bob.  336. 
(/)  The  Twee  Gebroeder  (Alberts),  3  Bob.  162. 
(g)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  pp.  498-9. 

(A)  Pari.  Papers,  1843,  Vol.  LXI.    See  also  The  Grange  (1793),  Am. 
State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  77.  (i)  L.  R.  2  Exch.  Div.  68. 
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oriminal  jurisdiction,  it  may  be  here  observed,  has  srace  been 
dealt  with  by  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  73. 

But  a  capture  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction  is  not  ipso 
facto  void.  It  is  good  as  between  the  belligerents,  and  can 
be  called  in  question  only  by  the  aggrieved  neutral  state. 
On  this  subject  Sir  W.  Scott  declared  that  "  it  is  a  known 
principle  of  this  (Admiralty)  Court  that  the  privilege  of 
territory  will  not  itself  enure  to  the  protection  of  property, 
imless  the  state  from  which  that  protection  is  due  steps 
forward  to  assert  the  right"  (j) — a  doctrine  also  upheld  by 
the  United  States  Courts.  But  if  the  captured  vessel  shall 
at  the  outset  have  used  force  in  its  defence,  the  master  will 
be  deemed  to  have  foregone  his  right  of  appeal  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  neutral  state  (k).  The  neutral  state,  may, 
however,  none  the  less  claim  restitution  of  the  vessel — ^indeed, 
it  is  asserted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  do  so — not  by 
way  of  compensation  to  the  imsuccessful  belligerent,  but  in 
vindication  of  its  own  rights  (/). 

Not  only  is  it  unlawful  for  a  belligerent  to  engage  in 
hostile  acts  within  the  dominions  of  neutral  states,  but  it  is 
also  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  for  the  commander  of  a 
belligerent  vessel  to  enlist  the  subjects  of  such  states  to  serve 
on  his  vessel,  uailess  with  the  licence  of  their  sovereign. 
And  any  such  unlawful  augmentation  of  forces  will  infect 
subsequent  captures  made  by  the  vessel  thus  illegally  re- 
inforced. Belligerents  are  under  the  obligation  to  respect 
the  municipal  laws  and  proclamations  of  neutral  states  gene- 
rally, but  it  vrill  be  more  convenient  to   merge  further 


(J)  The  Forisaima  Goncepcion,  6  Bob.  45 ;  I%e  Anne,  3  Whdat.  447.  8« 
also  The  Sir  Wm,  Peel,  5  Wall,  686. 

{k)  The  General  Armstrong,  vide  Gobbett*s  Cases,  p.  162 ;  The  Amtty  3 
Wheat,  436. 

(/)  La  Amistad  de  Rues,  Cobbett's  Gases,  190. 
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reference  to  this  and  any  other  items  of  such  obligation  in 
the  consideration  of  those  neutral  municipal  laws  themselves, 
viz.,  sub  Neutral  Eights  and  Obligations,  p.  345,  infra. 

(The  subject  of  Admission  of  Belligerent  Warships  to 
Neutral  Ports  wiQ  be  specially  considered  mb  Neutral 
Bights  and  Obligations  (m).  As  regards  prisoners  on  board 
a  belligerent  vessel  in  neutral  waters,  vide  p.  68,  supra.) 

The  special  belligerent  obligation  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal  is  that  of  subjecting  prizes  to  the  adjudication  of  a 
properly  constituted  prize  court  of  the  captors. 

(m)  Vide  p.  375,  infra. 
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Adjudication  of  Prizes 

(with  a  consideration  of  the  Principles  governing  the  Award  of 

Costs  and  Damages). 

In  1745,  during  the  course  of  hostilities  between  tins 
country  and  France,  subjects  of  Prussia  proceeded  to  employ 
neutral  vessels  to  carry  their  own  merchandise,  whilst  Prussian 
vessels  loaded  cargoes  on  account  of  France.  On  this,  Britisli 
cruisers  intervened  and  seized  fifty-one  Prussian  vessek  thus 
engaged,  and  these  vessels  were  subsequently  condemned. 
By  way  of  reprisal,  the  King  of  Prussia  confiscated  certain 
funds  lent  to  the  State  by  British  subjects ;  and  to  report  on 
questions  arising  out  of  the  seizure  and  the  consequent 
reprisal,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Amongst  the  findings  of  this  commission  were  three 
which  are  material  to  the  present  consideration :  viz.  (1)  That 
before  appropriation  there  must  be  condemnation  ;  (2)  That 
the  only  tribunal  competent  to  condemn  is  the  court  of  the 
captor ;  and  (3)  That  all  proofs  in  the  matter  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  taken  from  the  vessel  seized  (»).  The 
municipal  laws  of  the  European  states  commonly  provide 
that  prizes  made  by  vessels  cruising  under  their  flag  shall  be 
brought  into  one  of  the  national  ports  for  adjudication ;  and 
condemnation  can  be  adjudged  only  by  a  competent  prize 
court  of  the  captors.  The  court  of  an  ally  has  no  juris- 
diction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prize  court  of  the  (aptore 

(n)  Vide  Pitt  Gobbett's  suimnaiy  of  the  case  of  The  Silesian  Loan :  Lead- 
ing Cases,  p.  96. 
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may  lawfully  sit  in  the  territory  of  an  ally :  but  not  in  the 
territory  of  a  neutral  state,  so  long  as  the  neutral  govemment 
is  de  facto  still  existing.  Allies,  being  co-belligerents,  are  so 
far  identified  that  the  court  of  the  one  can  condemn  a  prize 
lying  at  the  time  in  the  territory  of  the  other  (o).  A  prize 
cannot  be  condemned  whilst  within  neutral  jurisdiction, 
though  under  control  of  the  captors ;  for  a  prize  can  never 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  reduced  into  the  possession  of  the 
captors  until  they  shall  have  brought  it  safely  into  one  of 
their  ports  or  into  a  port  of  their  ally.  This  principle  has 
not  always  been  strictly  maintained  by  the  British  Courts,  but 
it  may  apparently  be  considered  to  have  been  finally  decided 
by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Henrick  and  Maria  (p).  In  this 
case  the  learned  judge,  on  the  groimd  of  previous  British 
irregularities,  confirmed  a  foreign  condemnation  based  on  the 
authority  of  such  exceptions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  vindi- 
cating the  justice  of  the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  legal 
condemnation  so  long  as  the  prize  is  within  neutral  jurisdic- 
tion. Chancellor  Kent  (y),  however,  observes  that  the  United 
States  Court  "  has  followed  the  English  rule,  and  has  held 
valid  the   condemnation,  by  a  belligerent  court,  of  prizes 

carried  into  a  neutral  port  and  remaining  there And 

though  the  prize  was  in  fact  within  a  neutral  jurisdiction,  it 
was  stiU  to  be  deemed  imder  the  control,  or  sub  poteatate,  of 
the  captor.'*  And  Story  (p.  77)  also  observes  that  "  a  con- 
demnation of  a  prize  ship;  while  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  by  a 
regular  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  hostile  coimtry,  is  clearly 
valid."  Ovring,  however,  to  the  increasing  tendency  of  muni- 
cipal regulations  to  restrict  the  admission  of  prizes  into 
neutral  ports,  the  question  of  belligerent  rights  as  to  prizes 
lying  in  such  ports  is  reduced  in  importance.     Thus,  in  1861, 

(o)   Vide  Amonld's  Marine  Xnace.,  5th  ed.  628. 

Ip)  4  Kob.  43.     Vide  Amould,  5th  ed.  p.  629,  note. 

{q)  Int.  Law,  2nd  ed.  p.  250. 
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it  was,  both  by  the  British  and  the  French  Governments,  pio- 
claimed  that  the  ports  of  tiiese  states  were  to  be  closed  to 
prizes  of  parties  engaged  in  the  American  civil  war. 

The  case  of  The  Polka  (y),  arising  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Bussian  war,  though  an  apparent  exception  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Courts,  must  rather  be  regarded  as  confirm- 
ing it.  The  circumstances  were  very  peculiar.  Lying  in  ihe 
Bussian  port  of  libau  were  sundry  vessels,  presumably 
Bussian,  completely  dismantled  and  without  papers.  These 
vessels  were  seized  by  British  captors,  who,  finding  them  in  & 
condition  which  rendered  them  imfit  to  perform  the  voyage 
to  England,  carried  them  into  Memel.  In  these  circumstances 
the  vessels  were  condemned,  and,  by  consent  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  Memel.  But  the 
Court  wished  it  to  be  expressly  understood  that  this  case  was 
decided  in  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  precedent  for  the  condemnation  of  a  prize 
whilst  lying  in  a  neutral  port. 

The  port  of  the  captors  to  which  the  prize  is  to  be  brought 
is  that  which  the  captor  shall  find  in  the  circumstances  most 
convenient  (r).  But  the  captor  is  not  justified  in  selecting 
any  port  he  pleases,  and  the  convenience  of  the  claimant^ 
in  proceeding  to  adjudication,  has  been  decided  to  be  one 
of  the  first  things  to  which  the  captor's  attention  should 
be  directed  («). 

If  a  neutral  subject  acquire  a  vessel  condemned  by  an 
irregular  court  of  the  captors,  and  peace  ensue  before  re- 
capture, the  defect  in  the  neutral  title  will  be  cured  by  the 
intervention  of  peace,  which  completely  bars  the  title  of  the 
former  owner  {t). 

($)  1  Ec.  &  Ad.  Rep.  (Spinks),  447. 
(r)  Instructions  to  Navy ;  Story  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  254. 
(<)  The  Wilhelmsberg,  6  Bob.  143;  The  Lively  and  Cargo,  1  Gall.  318: 
The  Washington,  6  Rob.  275. 
(0  The  Schoone  Sophie,  6  Rob.  140. 
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The  light  to  all  captures  has  from  the  earliest  times  vested 
primarily  in  tiie  sovereign,  and  no  captor  can  have  any 
interest  in  a  prize  except  that  which  he  receives  from  the 
boimty  of  the  state.  The  common  practice,  however,  is  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  prizes,  when  condemned,  amongst 
the  captors,  whether  the  capturing  vessels  be  public  warships 
or  privateers  (u). 

"Head-money"  is  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  prize 
bounty  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  ships  of  war  actually 
present  at  the  taking  or  destroying  of  any  armed  ship  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  s.  42,  it  is  to  be 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  5/.  for  each  person  on  board  the 
enemy's  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  a  royal  proclamation  is  issued,  of 
which  the  effect  is  to  charge  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
with  the  duty  of  adjudicating  in  cases  of  prize.  But  until 
final  condemnation  by  this  Court,  the  Crown  can,  by  virtue  of 
its  prerogative,  restore  a  prize  to  the  enemy  from  whom  it  has 
been  captured,  without  regard  to  the  rights  or  claims  of  the 
captors  {x).  And,  by  ancient  law  of  the  Admiralty,  captors 
may  hy  any  misconduct  on  their  part  forfeit  their  rights  of 
prize, — a  penalty  frequently  enforced  for  fraud,  misconduct, 
or  improper  deviation  from  the  regular  course  of  proceed- 
ings 0^). 

Hostile  vessels  seized  within  the  British  dominions  are 
either  droits  of  Admiralty  or  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
according  to  the  circimistances  in  which  they  entered  port. 
"It  appears,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott  (s),  in  The  Marie  FrangoisCy 

(»)  Vide  The  Emma^  Blatch.  Fr,  Ca,  661,  for  effect  of  Heizure  by  non- 
commiMioned  transport. 

(x)  The  Elsebe,  6  Rob.  181. 

(y)  Vide  Story  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  32.  Also  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  8.  37 
(in  Appendix). 

(s)  6  Bob.  282.     Vide  also  The  Geriruyda,  2  Hob.  218. 
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"  from  the  tenor  of  this  order  (a),  that  the  distinetioii  between 
the  admiral  and  rights  of  the  Crown  is  founded  on  this : — that 
when  vessels  come  in  not  under  any  motive  arising  out  of  the 
occasions  of  war,  but  from  distress  of  weather,  or  want  of  pro- 
visions, or  from  ignorance  of  war,  and  are  seized  in  port,  they 
belong  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral ;  but  where  the  hand  of 
violence  has  been  exercised  upon  them,  where  the  impression 
arises  from  acts  connected  with  war,  from  revolt  of  their  own 
crew,  or  from  being  forced  or  driven  in  by  the  King's  ships, 
they  belong  to  the  Crown.  This  is  the  broad  distinction 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  Order  in  Council,  and  whidi  has 
since  been  invariably  observed." 

In  times  of  war  the  various  national  courts  of  priw, 
established  for  adjudicating  on  captured  property,  proceed 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  according  to 
municipal  law.  But  experience  shows  that  such  courts  of 
belligerents  do  not  by  any  means  necessarily  take  always 
the  same  strict  view  of  the  principles  governing  questions  of 
condemnation  or  of  restitution. 

In  cases  where,  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  carrying  it 
into  a  port  of  the  captors,  or  otherwise,  the  captured  property 
has  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  sold  (ft),  the  Court  may,  at  die 
instance  either  of  the  captors  or  of  the  neutral  or  national 
claimants,  still  proceed  to  adjudication  (c). 

Captors  must  proceed  to  adjudication  without  unneoessaiy 
delay,  the  failure  to  do  so  being  attended  by  the  liability  to 
pay  costs  and  damages.  Moreover,  in  case  of  undue  delay, 
any  person  claiming  an  interest  in  the  captured  property  may 
obtain  a  monition  against  captors  to  proceed  in  the  adjndica- 

(a)  /.  0.,  an  Order  in  Council  of  Charles  II.,  for  whioh  vitU  Haritinie 
Warfare,  p.  380. 

{b)  Vide  p.  55,  ntpra. 

{e)  The  Peacock,  4  Bob.  185;  The  Falcon,  6  Bob.  194 ;  The  FomoDa,  I 
Dods.  25.    See  alflo  The  L*£ole|  6  Bob.  220 ;  and  The  La  Damo  Gecfle,  fM 
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tion.  On  their  continued  failure  to  do  so,  or  inability  to 
show  cause  why  the  property  should  be  condemned,  it  may 
be  restored  to  the  claimants  proving  an  interest  in  it.  But  if 
the  capture  be  justified,  instead  of  restoration  being  decreed 
the  prize  may  be  condemned  to  the  State, — a  result  which 
may  also  occur  if  the  captor  be  found  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct (d). 

The  Statute  of  limitations  does  not  apply  to  prize  causes ; 
80  that  captors  may  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the 
prize  commission  be  required  to  proceed  to  adjudication,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  award  of  damages  against 
them  (e).  But  claimants  will  not  be  allowed  to  demand 
adjudication  after  a  great  lapse  of  time  (/). 

The  obligation  to  bring  vessels  in  for  adjudication  exists  as 
between  belligerent  captors  and  neutral  claimants,  but  is  not 
to  be  extended  to  cover  the  case  where  the  seizure  has  been  of 
enemy  property.  Enemies  have  no  iocus  standi  in  a  prize 
court  under  the  law  of  nations,  unless  in  virtue  of  a  flag  of 
truce  or  analogous  conditions ;  and  under  this  law  property 
which  is  plainly  that  of  an  enemy  can  be  destroyed  imme- 
diately on  seizure.  This  principle  was  freely  acted  upon  by 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  in  the  American  civil  war. 
If,  however,  neutral  property  be  for  any  reason  thus  de- 
stroyed, restitution  must  be  made  {g)» 

If  the  persons  interested  in  captured  property  be  of 
opinion  that  no  grounds  exist  to  justify  condemnation,  it  i6 


257 ;  also  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  93  ;  The  Der  Mohr,  3  Rob.  129 ;  The  George, 
ibid.  212 ;  The  William,  4  Rob.  215 ;  The  Furissiina  Concepcion,  6  Rob.  45 ; 
The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat,  327. 

(d)  The  Bothnea,  2  Gall.  78 ;  The  Triton,  4  Rob.  78 ;  MiUer  t.  The  Resolu- 
tion^  2  Lall,  1. 

{e)  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.  179 ;  The  Hnldah,  3  Rob.  235. 

(/)  The  Susanna,  6  Rob.  48 ;  The  Mentor,  mpra, 

is)  The  Felicity,  2  Bod.  386.  But  cf .  The  Ludwig  and  The  Vorwarta, 
p.  357,  infra. 

O.  Y 
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open  to  them  to  enter  their  claim  in  due  time  before  the 
proper  Court.  In  their  absence  the  claim  can  be  made  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  by  others  on  their  behalf.  The  claim 
must  be  supported  by  a  sworn  affidavit,  which  must  be 
framed  without  any  examination  of  the  ship's  papers ;  though 
the  Court  will,  on  application,  consider  the  propriety  of 
making  an  order  authorizing  the  examination  of  such  papers 
as  directly  relate  to  the  claim  (t).  And  no  daim  will  in 
ordinary  circumstances  be  admitted  which  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  ship's  papers  and  to  the  preparatory  examina- 
tions (J).  When  the  neutrality  of  the  ownership  does  not 
sufficiently  appear,  the  claimant  is  often  indulged  with  time 
to  submit  affidavits  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  onus 
prohandi  lies  on  the  claimant,  and  if  he  fails  in  his  proof 
condemnation  ensues.  If  no  claim  be  put  forward,  the 
general  rule,  except  where  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
belief  that  the  property  is  that  of  an  enemy,  is  to  defer  con- 
demnation till  a  year  and  a  day  have  ehipsed  from  the  time 
of  the  return  of  the  monition.  But  if  no  claim  has  then 
been  interposed,  condemnation  goes  as  of  course,  and  the 
question  of  former  ownership  is  for  ever  precluded. 

If  the  property  be  proved  to  be  that  of  an  enemy,  condem- 
nation will  be  decreed  forthwith.  Until  condemnation  has 
been  decreed  by  a  regularly  constituted  prize  court  of  the 
captors,  the  property  in  the  prize  is  not  changed,  and  a 
neutral  vendee  or  a  recaptor  must  show  documentaiy 
evidence  of  such  condemnation  in  order  to  support  his  title 
against  a  claim  by  the  original  owner  (A*).     In  short,  nntil 


(i)  The  Port  Mary,  3  Rob.  233. 

(j)  Tlie  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  6  Rob.  16,  19 ;  The  La  Flora,  6  Bob.  1. 

{k)  Le  Caux  t>.  Eden,  Doug.  613,  616 ;  Gose  v.  Withers,  2  Burr.  683:  The 
Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  135 ;  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob.  50 ;  The  Fanny  and  Eliiun, 
Edw.  117  ;  The  Ceylon,  1  Dod.  105 ;  The  L'Actif,  Edw.  186 ;  The  Nostra 
Signora  de  los  Angelos,  3  Rob.  287. 
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legal  adjudication  has  taken  place,  captured  property  is 
deemed  to  be  held  by  the  government  of  the  captors  in  trust 
for  the  rightful  owners,  whoever  they  may  ultimately  prove 
to  he. 

In  The  Kierlighett  (/),  where  an  English  vessel  had  been 
condemned  by  the  French  consul  at  a  Norwegian  port,  and  had 
been  recaptured  after  sale  to  a  neutral  purchaser,  the  Court 
declared  the  condemnation  bad  and  the  sale  consequently 
invalid.  The  neutral  claimant  then  petitioned  for  an  allow- 
ance to  be  made  to  him  for  amelioration  of  the  vessel 
whilst  in  his  possession.  The  Court,  not  considering  that  he 
had  acquired  the  vessel  under  a  title  notoriously  bad,  directed 
that  the  registrar  should  report  on  the  quantum  of  ameliora- 
tion, but  exclusive  of  ordinary  repairs,  against  which  the  use 
of  the  vessel  was  to  be  set  off. 

If  the  proceedings  be  prolonged  or  the  cargo  be  of  a 
perishable  nature,  an  interlocutory  sale  may  be  ordered ;  but 
it  is  a  settied  rule  of  the  Court  not  to  deliver  a  cargo  on 
bail,  unless  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  until  the  case  has 
been  fully  heard  (m).  Nor  may  bulk  be  broken  imtil  final 
judgment,  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  or  by  decree  of 
the  Court.  When  the  cargo  is  discharged  under  order  of  the 
Court,  the  proceeding  is  usually  deemed  to  have  been  effected 
for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  If  the  discharge  has  been  on 
the  application  of  captors  and  condemnation  has  ensued,  the 
expense  falls  on  the  captors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  resti- 
tution be  awarded,  the  Court  usually  charges  it  on  the 
cargo  (n). 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  capturing  nation  is 
conclusive  upon  the  question  of    property    in    the    thing 


(/)  3  Hob.  96.     Vide  also  The  Nostra  de  Gosoeicas,  5  Bob.  294. 
(in)  The  Copenhagen,  3  Bob.  178.    Kaval  Prize  Act,  1864,  88.  26—31  (in 
Appendix). 

(n)  The  Industrie,  6  Bob.  88. 

y2 
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captured  (o).  Its  sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  re- 
specting the  validity  of  the  capture  as  between  claimant 
and  captors,  and  those  claiming  under  them,  and  terminates 
all  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subject-matter.  For 
all  captures  made  by  the  belligerent  cruisers  the  captors  are, 
until  adjudication,  answerable  only  to  the  government  of  the 
state  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  whose  commission  they 
bear.  Neutrals  have  till  that  time  no  right  of  complaint,  any 
loss  or  inconvenience  to  which  they  may  have  been  exposed 
by  the  acts  of  such  cruisers  being  regarded  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture.  But  when  once 
the  tribimals  of  the  captor's  country  have  pronounced  their 
decision,  the  capture  and  condemnation  become  the  acta  of 
the  state,  and  for  any  wrongful  acts  so  endorsed  the  state 
is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the  claimant.  But 
aggrieved  neutral  subjects  cannot  appeal  to  their  own  govern- 
ment till  they  have  resorted  to  the  superior  Courts  of  the 
captors,  and  the  sentence  has  been  finally  confirmed  {p).  For 
a  capture  adjudged  unjustifiable,  captors  are  personally  liable 
to  the  claimants  (pp). 

On  a  prize  being  brought  in  by  captors,  they  are  required 
to  give  notice  to  the  district  judge,  or  to  the  prize  commis- 
sioners, in  order  that  the  captured  crew  may  be  examined  in 
accordance  with  the  standing  interrogatories  (q).  These 
interrogatories,  which  are  most  minute  and  searching,  are 
administered  to  the  witnesses  separately,  and  not  in  presence 
of  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fraudulent  concert 
between  them.  So  that  if  during  the  voyage  ihe  vessel 
should  have  been  engaged  in  any  imlawful  or  hostile  act  of 
which  the  captors  have  no  knowledge  or  suspicion,  the  fact  is 
pretty  sure  to  come  out  in  the  examination.     Any  illegality 

(o)  The  effect  of  judgments  by  alien  tribunals  is  'referred  to  tub  VTar 
Warranties,  p.  389,  iu/ra. 

(p)  Wheaton's  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  456—461. 

Ipp)  Vide  The  Ostece,  p.  325,  infra.  Vid^  also  pp.  65  and  67,  ntpra;  nd 
cf.  Flanagan  v.  Hulme,  T%me»j  15  July*  1889. 

{q)  Set  forth  at  length  in  Stoiy  on  rnze  Ck>nrts,  pp.  244 — 254. 
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JBO  ascertained  can  be  pleaded  by  the  captors  as  ground  for 
condemnation,  although  the  particular  suspicion  which  caused 
them  to  seize  the  vessel  may  prove  to  have  been  ill-founded. 

"  The  general  rule  of  law  is  that,  on  all  points,  the  evidence 
of  the  claimants  alone  shall  be  received  in  the  first  instance. 
The  evidence  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  caution,  and 
duly  tested,  but  the  rule  is  to  take  the  original  evidence 
of  the  claimants  as  conclusive,  unless  impeached"  (r).  A 
witness  cannot,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  prize  court 
procedure,  claim  a  right  to  modify  or  enlarge  his  testimony 
when  once  it  has  been  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Court  (#).  It  is,  however,  within  the  rights  of  the  Court  to 
admit  such  a  request  {t).  A  prize  commissioner  has  no  right 
to  put  to  a  witness  interrogatories  other  than  the  standing 
interrogatories,  except  such  as  may  have  been  specially 
framed  for  the  particular  case  by  the  Court  (w). 

For  a  more  detailed  history  of  the  rules  and  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Courts  in  prize  adjudication,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Story's  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Prize  Courts.  The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  may 
also  be  profitably  studied  in  this  connexion  (see  Appendix). 

Costs  and  Damages. — The  principles  governing  the  award  of 
costs  and  compensation  are  clearly  and  comprehensively  set 
forth  in  the  learned  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  hostilities  against  Eussia,  in  1854  (ar).  The 
Ostsee^  a  neutral  vessel,  having  been  seized  by  H.M.S,  Alban^ 
Captain  Otter,  and,  on  adjudication,  released,  the  claimants 
prayed  for  compensation  on  the  ground  that  the  capture  had 

(r)  The  Haabet,  6  Bob.  64. 

(«)  The  Peterhoff,  Blatch,  Fr,  Ca.  345. 

\t)  The  Stephen  Hart,  ibid,  387. 

(«)  The  PeUrhoff,  ibid.  463. 

{x)  The  Ostsee,  Schaot  v.  Otter,  Spinks'  Prize  Cases,  1854-6. 
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been  unjustifiable.  Dr.  Lushington,  in  rejecting  this  daim  in 
the  Admiralty  Court,  delivered  himself  thus  : — ^^  During  the 
seventeen  years  that  Lord  Stowell  (Sir  W.  Scott)  presided  in 
this  Court,  and  administered  the  law  of  nations  with  r^ard 
to  war,  I  believe  that,  out  of  the  many  ships  and  cargoes 
brought  before  him,  he  condemned  the  captors  in  costs  and 
damages  in  only  about  ten  or  a  dozen  cases — not  one  in  a 
thousand.  And  Lord  StoweU,  also,  as  I  right  well  remember, 
laid  it  down  that  he  would  not  condemn  the  captors  in  costs 
and  damages  upon  evidence  given  before  him,  without  giviog 
them  the  opportunity  of  justifying  their  conduct,  and  of  stat- 
ing, if  they  thought  fit,  the  grounds  on  which  they  made  the 
capture.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  there  are  only  three  cases  of 
restitution  with  costs  and  damages."  In  the  particolar  cir- 
cumstances the  Court  declined  to  award  costs  and  damages. 
From  this  judgment  the  claimants  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  Et.  Hon.  T.  Pemberton  Leigh,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said : — "  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  restitution  of  a  ship  and  cargo  may  be 
attended,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  any 
of  the  following  consequences : — 

1.  The  claimants  may  be  ordered  to  pay  to  the  captors 

their  costs  and  expenses ;  or 

2.  The  restitution  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  simple  restitution 

without  costs  or  expenses,  or  damages  to  either 
party;  or 

3.  The  captors  may  be  ordered  to  pay  costs  and  damages 

to  the  claimants. 

These  provisions  seem  well  adapted  to  meet  the  various 
circumstances,  not  ultimately  affording  ground  of  condemnft- 
tion,  under  which  captures  may  take  place. 

(1.)  A  ship  may,  by  her  own  misconduct,  have  oocaaoned 
her  capture ;  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  reasonable  that  she 
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shoidd  indemmfy  the  captors  against  the  expenses  which  her 
misconduct  has  occasioned.     Or, 

(2.)  She  may  be  involved,  with  little  or  no  fault  on  her 
part,  in  such  suspicion  as  to  make  it  the  right  or  even  the 
duty  of  a  belligerent  to  seize  her.  There  may  be  no  fault 
either  in  the  captor  or  the  captured;  or  both  may  be  in 
fault ;  and  in  such  cases  there  may  be  damnum  absque  injuri&y 
and  no  groimd  for  anything  but  simple  restitution.     Or, 

(3.)  There  may  be  a  third  case,  wKere  not  only  the  ship  is 
in  no  feult,  but  she  is  not  by  any  act  of  her  own,  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  open  to  any  fair  ground  of  suspicion.  In 
such  a  case  a  belligerent  may  seize  at  his  peril,  and  take  the 
chance  of  something  appearing  on  investigation  to  justify 
the  capture ;  but  if  he  fails  in  such  a  case,  it  seems  very  fit 
that  he  should  pay  the  costs  and  damages  which  he  has 
occasioned." 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an  exhaustive  and 
instructive  summary  of  opinions  of  the  text-writers,  and  of 
cases  in  precedent — some  twenty  in  number — of  which  he 
declared  the  result  to  be,  "  that  in  order  to  exempt  a  captor 
from  costs  and  damages  in  case  of  restitution,  there  must 
have  been  some  circumstance  connected  with  the  ship  or 
cargo  affording  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that  one  or  both, 
or  some  part  of  the  cargo,  might  prove,  upon  further  inquiiy, 
to  be  lawful  prize."  What  should  amount  to  probable  cause, 
could  not  be  exactly  defined ;  but  if  the  Court  should  find  in 
any  case  in  favour  of  such  grounds  of  capture,  the  captors 
would  be  justified,  although  the  Court  should  acquit  without 
ordering  further  proof.  In  order  to  subject  captors  to 
damages  and  costs,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  vexatious 
conduct  on  their  part,  nor  will  honesty  of  mistake  exempt 
them  from  liability  to  compensate  the  neutral  sufferer  by 
their  action ;  for  costs  and  damages  are  not  the  punishment 
of  captors,  but  the  compensation  of  the  injured  party. 
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If  the  captors'  mistake  arises  from  the  proceedings  of  their 
own   Government,   they   are  none    the    less   liable  to  the 
captured,  but  they  have  a  claim,  on  their  i)art,  to  be  in- 
demnified by  the  Government  (y).    In  this  case  {The  Ostsce), 
the  vessel  had  been  seized  for  a  supposed  breaxih  of  blockade, 
whereas  it  was  clear  from  her  papers  that  she  had  committed 
no  such  breach.     If,  as  was  alleged,  there  was  a  confusion 
with  respect  to  the  blockades  in  the  Baltic,  the  circumstance 
could  nevertheless  afford  no  answer  to  the  claim  of  a  neutral, 
innocent  of  all  fault.     With  respect  to  the  captors'  contention 
that  having  acted  bond  fide  they  ought  to  be  indemnified  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  it  was,  said   the  Court,  snfli- 
cient  to  say  that  in  this  case  there  appeared  to  be  no  blame 
whatever  imputable  to  the  Government.    They  had  in  no  way 
contributed  to  the  capture  or  done  anything  to  mislead,  the 
naval   officers.      Whether    naval    officers  who   have   acted 
wrongfully   as  regards  neutrals,  but   without  wilful   mis- 
conduct, should  be  indemnified  against  the  consequences  of 
their  acts,  by  the  Crown  authorities,  was  held  not  to  be  for 
the  Court  to  decide.     The  Com-t  had  only   to  administer 
justice  as  between  the  claimants  and  the  captors.     Further, 
it  was  not  for  the  Court  to  discuss  the  question  of  liability  as 
between  the  admiral  who   had   given   general  orders,  and 
Captain  Otter  who  had  acted  under  them ;  and  public  ships 
and  privateers,  it  was  declared,  must  both  be  held  to  he 
governed  by  the   same  principle   as  regards  their  liability 
to  pay  damages  for  captures  effected  without  probable  or 
reasonable  cause.      The  Court,  moreover,  was  not  in  this 
decision  laying  down  rules  merely  for  the  British  navy ;  for 
whatever  was  held  in  the  English  prize  courts  to  excuse  a 
British  officer,  would,  it  was  observed,  be  held  by  foreign 
Courts  to  excuse  captors  members  of  such  foreign  nations. 

(y)   Vide  Bouth  9.  Thompson,  11  East,  428. 
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Upon  the  whole,  said  the  Court,  the  captors  must  be  held  liable, 
— amount  of  damages  to  be  fixed  by  the  registrar  in  the  usual 
way.  So  far  as  any  claim  for  demurrage  was  concerned, 
three  weeks  of  the  delay  had  to  be  attributed  to  the  fault  of 
the  claimants  in  rejecting  captors'  offer  of  restitution,  accom- 
panied by  payment  of  claimants'  expenses.  The  Court 
observed,  in  conclusion,  that  judgment  seemed  to  have 
passed  in  the  Court  below  without  much  examination  of  the 
principles  and  the  authorities ;  and  that  the  cases  in  which, 
during  the  late  war,  restitution  was  attended  with  costs  and 
damages,  turned  out  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  supposed. 
(It  may  be  added  that  the  damages — 1,223/.  as  against  1,961/. 
claimed — were,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  subsequently  paid 
by  the  Government.) 

It  is  very  clear  that  where  there  have  been  reasonable 
grounds  for  carrying  a  vessel  into  port  for  examination,  no 
claim  for  costs  or  damages  will  be  allowed  against  the  captors. 

Whether  in  any  case  the  grounds  are  to  be  deemed  reason- 
able or  not  will  depend  upon  the  actual  circumstances  (s). 
And  where  a  capture  has  arisen  from  a  reasonable  misappre- 
hension or  mistake,  a  claim  for  compensation  will  similarly 
be  refused.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  four  Dutch  vessels  {a) 
seized  by  boats  sent  from  a  warship  lying  in  neutral  waters, 
although  restitution  was  ordered,  costs  were  refused,  as  the 
seizure  had  not  been  made  with  any  intention  to  violate 
neutral  territory.  In  the  United  States  Courts,  where  a 
vessel  had  been  captured  in  consequence  of  her  firing  on  her 
subsequent  captors  under  the  mistake  that  they  were  pirates, 
the  Court  refused  compensation,  observing  that  no  case  had 
been  cited  to  prove  that  where  a  capture  was  in  itself  justifi- 


(<)  Vide  8tory*B  instances  of  '*  probable  cause,"  Prize  Oonrts,  p.  36. 
Also  The  Leucade,  2  Spinks*  Ec.  &  Ad.  Bep.  229. 

(«)  The  Twee  GebroBder,  p.  313,  mpra;  The  Gauntlet  (1870),  L.  R.  4 
P.  C.  184.    But  vide  also  The  Actieon,  2  Dods.  62. 
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able,  the  subsequent  detention  for  adjudication  had  ever  been 
punished  by  damages  (a). 

In  The  Gkn  (i),  where  a  capture  was  dechired  to  hare 
been  made  without  reasonable  cause,  costs  and  damages  were 
awarded.  And  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  peu^  of  captors 
wiU,  where  restoration  is  decreed,  involve  a  similar  award  (c). 

The  circumstance  that  the  captured  vessel  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  without  being  brought  into  a  port  of  the  captors 
will  not  operate  as  a  stop  against  the  adjudication  nec^sary 
in  order  to  obtain  an  award  against  captors,  for  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  notwithstanding  {d). 

Where  property  is  sold  at  a  loss,  and  restitution  is  subse- 
quently decreed,  captors'  liability  will  be  limited  to  the  sale 
proceeds  {e). 

The  prize  courts  will  also  award  damages  for  all  personal 
torts,  not  confining  the  judgment  to  the  actual  wrongdoer, 
but  granting  a  decree,  in  the  case  of  privateers,  against  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  (/).  And  where  the  captured  crew  have 
been  grossly  ill-treated,  a  liberal  recompense  will  be  ad- 
judged i^g) .  Owners,  said  the  Court,  in  The  Die  Fire  Darner  (j^g), 
ought  not  to  put  their  vessels  in  charge  of  persons  capable  of 
outrageous  behaviour. 

"  Whenever  the  captors  are  justified  in  the  capture,  they 
are  considered  as  having  a  bond  fide  possession,  and  are  not 
responsible  for  any  subsequent  losses  or  injuries  arising  to  the 
property  from  mere  accident  or  casualty ;    as  from  stress  of 


(a)  The  Marianna  Fhraj  11  Wheat.  1. 
{b)  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.  375. 

[e)  The  Azma,  p.  312,  supra;  The  Jane  Campbell,  infra. 
\d)  Vide  p.  320,  supra, 
{e)  The  Two  Sasaxmahs,  2  Rob.  152. 
(/)  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat,  327. 

(^)  The  St.  Juan  Baptisia,  5  Bob.  33 ;  The  Bio  Fire  Darner,  5  Hob.  357 ; 
The  Jane  Campbell,  Blateh.  Fr.  Ca.  101. 
i^g)  5  Rob.  357. 
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weather,  recapture  by  the  enemy,  shipwreck,  &o.  They  are, 
howeyer,  in  all  eases  bound  for  fair  and  safe  custody,  and  if  the 
property  be  lost  from  the  want  of  proper  care,  they  are  respon- 
sible to  the  amount  of  the  damage;  for  subsequent  misconduct 
may  forfeit  the  fair  title  of  a  bond  fide  possessor,  and  make 
him  a  trespasser  from  the  beginning  ;  therefore,  if  the  prize 
be  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  the  prize-master,  or  for  neglect- 
ing to  take  a  pilot,  or  to  put  on  board  a  proper  prize-crew, 
the  Court  wiU  decree  restitution  in  value  against  the  captors. 
But  although,  in  general,  irregularity  of  conduct  in  captors 
makes  them  liable  for  damages,  yet  in  case  of  a  bond  fide 
possession,  the  irregularity,  to  bind  them,  must  be  such  as 
produces  irreparable  loss ;  as,  for  instance,  such  as  may  pre- 
vent restitution  from  an  enemy  who  recaptures  the  pro- 
perty''(A). 

"In  cases  of  illegal  capture,  vindictive  damages  are  not 
usually  given,  unless  where  the  misconduct  has  been  very 
gross,  and  left  destitute  of  all  apology.  Ghreat  indulgence  is 
allowed  to  errors,  and  even  improprieties  of  captors,  where 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  acted  with  malignity  and 
cruelty  (i).  If  a  captor  destroys  a  ship  of  an  enemy  protected 
by  the  licence  of  his  own  government,  he  or  his  government 
is  responsible  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  such  destruction  (k) ; 
but  when  the  captor  acts  bond  fide  in  pursuance  of  his  rights, 
in  an  ignorance,  honest  and  invincible  on  his  part,  of  a 
foreign  fact  not  governed  by  his  own  domestic  law,  but 
dq)endent  on  transactions  with  which  he  is  unavoidably 
tmacquainted  till  actually  communicated  to  him,  he  will  be 
protected  by  the  Court "  (/). 

(A)  Story  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  36  (with  cases  cited). 

(»)  The  Lively  and  Cargo,  1  Gall.  29 ;  The  Anne,  3  Wheat,  435  ;  The  George, 
1  Mason,  24. 

{k)  The  Felicity,  2  Dod.  381 ;  The  Aoteeon,  ibid,  62  ;  but  see  The  Ostsee, 
tupra,  re  liability  of  Government. 

(0  The  John,  2  Dod.  339 ;  Maritime  Warfare,  p.  306. 
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Great  and  unnecessary  delay  in  bringing  the  priise  to 
adjudication  will  be  chargeable  against  the  captors,  bs  m  The 
Madonna  del  Bursa  (w),  where  Sir  W.  Scott  condemned  them 
in  costs  and  damages.  But  no  demurrage  will  be  allowed 
to  the  claimants  in  respect  of  any  time  lost  owing  to 
their  own  neglect  or  misconduct  (n).  In  T/te  Elize  (o),  where 
the  vessel  was  seized  whilst  in  port  at  Leith  under  the 
erroneous  belief  that  she  had  broken  blockade,  costs  and 
damages  were  ordered  against  the  capturing  revenue  officers, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  they  could  have  ascertained 
the  facts  before  going  to  the  length  they  did.  But  such 
costs  and  damages  were  to  be  calculated  only  up  to  the  time 
when  the  captors  voluntarily  tendered  restitution,  which  the 
claimants  had  refused  unless  costs  and  damages  were  paid; 
the  Court  observing  that  claimants  should  have  accepted  the 
vessel  whilst  reserving  the  question  of  costs  and  damages. 
In  The  Primus  (p)  (1854),  where  an  enemy  ship  had  heen 
condemned  and  the  neutral  cargo  released,  the  Court  refused 
costs  against  captors,  observing  that  "  at  the  time  the  owners 
of  the  cargo  put  it  on  board  there  was  imminent  risk  of  war, 
and  they  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  act." 
The  claimants  had  applied  to  have  their  costs  paid  out  of  the 
sale  proceeds  of  the  ship. 

If  the  master  of  a  non-commissioned  vessel  should  make  a 
capture,  and  it  turn  out  illegal,  the  claim  will  be  against  him 
personally  and  not  against  the  owners,  unless  the  wrongful 
act  have  been  committed  within  the  scope  of  the  ordinan' 
authority  of  the  latter  (q), 

(m)  4  Kob.  169.  See  also  The  San  Juan  Battista,  and  The  Poriaaims 
GoDccpcion,  6  Bob.  33 ;  The  Gorier  Haritiino,  1  Rob.  287 ;  The  Susanna,  6 
Rob.  61 ;  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  185 ;  The  Anna  Catharina,  6  Rob.  10. 

(fi)  The  Ostsee,  tupra  ;  The  Elize,  24  L.  T.  170. 

(o)  Ibid, 

{p)  24  L.  T.  34. 

{g)  Story  on  Prize  Oourte,  p.  7o. 
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In  TJie  La  Amistad  de  Rues  (r),  it  was  decided  by  Story,  J., 
that  in  awarding  damages,  claims  for  loss  of  market  or 
probable  profits  cannot  be  considered.  And  in  The  Alabama 
Case  (the  Geneva  Award,  1872),  it  was  unanimously  held  by 
the  arbitrators  that  prospective  earnings  were  to  be  excluded, 
seeing  that  they  depended  upon  future  and  uncertain  con- 
tingencies. Claims  for  indirect  or  consequential  damages 
were  also  excluded  («).  In  Kulen  Kemp  v.  Vigne  (0,  where 
sentence  of  condemnation  had  been  reversed  on  appeal,  the 
Court,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  ordered  the  expenses 
of  reclaiming  the  ship  and  cargo  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  cargo. 

During  the  Franco-German  war  two  merchant  vessels  of 
the  enemy  were  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  as  it  was 
impracticable  to  carry  the  vessels  into  port,  the  captors  burnt 
them.  A  claim  was  presented  by  English  owners  of  cargo  on 
board,  but  was  rejected  by  the  French  Courts.  "This 
decision,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  July 
1884  (p.  263),  "  is  important,  as  it  aflfomed  that  the  third 
article  of  the  Paris  Declaration  did  not  guarantee  neutrals 
from  damages  caused  by  the  legitimate  capture  of  an 
enemy's  vessel,  or  by  the  military  acts  wliich  accompanied  or 
followed  the  capture.  This  seems  to  be  going  a  little  too  far, 
as  the  captors  should  in  justice  have  been  held  bound  to  com- 
pensate the  neutrals  for  any  damages  which  may  have  been 
caused.  In  any  case,  nothing  but  the  most  absolute  necessity 
should  justify  the  destruction  of  a  prize." 

"  In  cases  when  further  proof  is  directed,"  says  Story  (w), 
"  costs  and  expenses  are  never  allowed  to  the  claimant.  Nor 
where  the  neutrality  of  the  property  does  not  appear  by  the 

(r)  5  Wheat,  385. 

($)   Vide  p.  364,  tit/ra,  for  further  reference  to  thia  case. 

(0  1  T.  R.  304. 

(u)  Prize  Courts,  p.  95,  with  cases  cited. 
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papers  on  board  and  the  preparatory  evidence ;  nor  where 
papers  are  spoiled  or  thrown  overboard,  unless  the  act  be 
produced  by  the  captors'  misconduct,  as  by  firing  under 
false  colours ;  nor  where  the  master  or  crew,  upon  the  pre- 
paratory examinations,  grossly  prevaricate ;  nor  where  any 
part  of  the  cargo  is  condemned ;  nor  where  the  ship  comes 
from  a  blockaded  port ;  nor  if  the  ship  be  restored  by  con- 
sent, without  reserving  the  question  of  costs  and  expenses. 
But  in  aU  these  cases  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to 
allow  the  captors  their  costs  and  expenses ;  and,  in  general, 
wherever  the  captors  are  justified  in  the  capture,  their  costs 
and  expenses  are  decreed  to  them  by  the  Court,  in  case  of 
restitution  of  property.  Therefore  they  are  allowed  where 
the  original  destination  was  to  a  blockaded  port,  although 
changed  on  hearing  of  the  blockade ;  where  ships,  even  of  our 
own  coimtry,  are  captured  sailing  under  false  papers ;  where 
the  nature  of  the  cargo  is  ambiguous  as  to  contraband ;  and, 
generally,  in  all  cases  of  false  papers ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
further  proof  is  required.  In  cases  where  the  captors' 
expenses  are  allowed,  the  expenses  intended  are  such  as  are 
necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  capture; 
such  are  the  expenses  of  the  captors'  agent,  but  not  insurance 
made  by  the  captors,  nor  expenses  of  transmitting  a  caigo 
from  a  colony  to  the  mother  country.  And  property  restored 
to  the  claimant  is  not  to  be  charged  with  any  expenses  of 
agency,  or  for  taking  care  of  it,  unless  made  a  charge  by  the 
Court.  And  the  expense  of  an  unlivery  or  delivery  of  the 
property  which  is  restored,  is  to  be  borne  by  the  captors  or 
releasing  party,  and  not  by  the  property,  unless  it  is  so 
directed  by  the  Court.  In  general,  where  the  property  is 
condemned,  the  expenses  of  unlivery  and  warehousing,  4c. 
fall  on  the  captors ;  and  where  it  is  restored  the  Court  will 
apportion  them  in  its  discretion  on  the  captors  and  on  the 
cargo." 
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In  The  Ocean  Bride  {x)j  the  ship  had,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Crimean  War,  been  colourably  sold  to  a  Bussian  merchant  at 
Archangel  in  order  to  prevent  capture  by  the  Bussians.  On 
her  return  to  England  she  was  seized,  but  restored ;  the  Court, 
in  the  special  circumstances,  approving  the  colourable  sale. 
Costs  were,  however,  awarded  to  captors. 

In  The  Hoop  (y),  where  the  cargo  was  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  carried  from  Holland  contrary  to 
British  prohibition,  and  without  licence,  but  in  circxmistances 
which  exonerat(Bd  the  concerned  from  any  charge  of  wilful 
misconduct,  freight  and  expenses  were  allowed  to  the  master, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  claims  were  also  ordered  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  cargo. 

In  The  Maria  Powlofia  (z),  where  the  claimant,  after  accept- 
ing restitution  without  any  reserve  of  rights  as  regards 
damages,  demanded  compensation,  the  Court  decided  that  he 
must  take  the  inconvenience  with  the  convenience  of  restitu- 
tion, and  that  he  had  put  himself  out  of  Court  by  thus 
accepting  the  offer  of  restitution. 

In  The  Cathanne  and  Anna  (a),  where  the  ship  and  cargo,  of 
very  considerable  value,  had  been  restored  on  payment  of  cap- 
tors' expenses,  the  Court  refused  to  include  amongst  the  latter  a 
sum  of  270/.  incurred  for  fire  insurance.  The  claimants  had 
theniselves  insured  against  fire,  and  the  captors  had  incurred 
a  similar  charge  without  previous  reference  either  to  them  or 
to  the  Court. 

Whilst  a  prize  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
Court,  he  is  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping.  In  The  Hoop  (6), 
a  claim  was  made  against  this  official  for  a  boat  and  cable 
removed  from  the  ship,  and  the  Court  decreed  compensation 
and  costs ;  observing  that  the  credit  of  the  Court  was  con- 


{x)  24  L.  T.  99. 

(y)  1  Bob.  196,  and  p.  262,  supra, 

(x)  6  Bob.  236.  (a)  4  Bob.  39.  {h)  4  Bob.  146. 
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cemed  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  property  under  its  pro- 
tection. And  in  The  Concordin  (c),  the  Court,  the  caigo 
having  been  restored,  held  the  captors  liable  for  a  deficiency 
of  cargo  alleged  to  be  due  to  their  embezzlement. 

In  The  Mendsborg  (rf),  a  prize  valued  with  her  cargo  at 
nearly  100,000/.,  the  charges  of  the  Marshal  were  objected 
to  as  being  excessive,  and  the  Court,  in  a  judgment  which 
criticised  the  items  in  detail,  ordered  them  to  be  considerably 
reduced. 


Insurance. 

If  an  insurance  be  warranted  free  from  capture  and  seizure, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  underwriters  will  not  be  liable  for  costs 
consequent  on  capture,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  indifterence  to  them 
whether  the  interest  insured  be  condemned  to  the  captors  or  not. 
Or  rather,  it  is  to  underwriters*  advantage  to  have  their 
liability  prematurely  terminated  by  a  loss  which  they  have  not 
undertaken  to  cover ;  and,  this  being  so,  the  question  of  costs 
subsequent  to  capture  is  clearly  no  concern  of  theirs.  Similarly, 
where  the  policy  undertakes  the  risk  of  capture,  but  the  in- 
surance has  been  invalidated  by  some  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  or  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  policy  was  granted  (f). 
But  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  risk  of  capture  is  covered  under 
the  policy,  expenses  reasonably  incurred  by  the  assured  in  order 
to  obtain  restitution  of  his  property  seized  by  a  belligerent  are, 
on  the  judgment  in  Berens  v.  Rucker{f)^  recoverable  from 
underwriters.  In  this  case  a  neutral  vessel  had  been  seiied  by 
a  British  privateer,  and  brought  into  Portsmouth,  on  the  ground 
of  being  engaged  in  illicit  trade  of  the  enemy.  On  the  refusal 
or  delay  of  the  claimants  to  furnish  information  demanded, 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  them  by  default,  and  against 

((?)  2  Bob.  102. 

\d)  6  Rob.  142. 

(e)  Vide  as  to  thia  sub  Void  Ixumranoes,  p.  405,  infru. 

If)  1  Black.  313. 
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this  decision  thej  appealed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
Prizes.  But  in  the  circumstance  that  considerable  time  would 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  appeal  could  be  heard,  the  market 
also  being  high,  and  some  of  the  cargo  perishable,  the  claimants 
agreed  to  pay  captors  800/.  and  costs  in  order  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  the  sentence.  For  pleiiutiff's  share  of  this  payment, 
and  for  the  costs  of  the  litigation  generally,  action  was  brought 
against  the  underwriters.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  giving  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff,  observed  that,  although,  as  a  fact,  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  unjust,  an  appeal  would  have  been 
hazardous,  the  delay  certain,  and  no  costs  or  damages  would 
have  been  given  which  had  accrued  subsequent  to  the  sentence. 
For,  such  damages  are  ordinarily  attributed  to  the  fault  of  the 
judge,  and  not  of  the  parties;  so  that  even  in  case  of  a  total 
reversal  of  the  sentence,  the  costs  would  have  sat  heavy  on  the 
plaintiffs.  Therefore,  the  question  whether  plaintiffs -had  acted 
hand  fide  and  uprightly,  as  men  acting  for  themselves,  and  upon 
a  reasonable  footing,  so  as  to  make  the  expenses  of  this  com- 
promise attach  to  the  insurers,  was  to  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  insurers  were,  therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  to  be 
held  to  answer  this  average  loss,  which  had  been  submitted  to 
in  order  to  avoid  a  total  loss. 

If  a  vessel  be  captured  and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  and 
the  services  of  the  master  and  crew  be  given  with  the  object  of 
securing  restitution  generally,  their  wages  and  provisions,  and 
all  relative  charges,  will  have  to  be  treated  as  a  general  average 
charge.  But  if  the  capture  be  in  respect  solely  of  the  ship  or 
solely  of  the  cargo,  the  other  being  in  no  danger  of  confiscation, 
the  expenses  in  question  would  then,  it  may  be  supposed,  be 
prtmd  facie  chargeable  against  the  interest  for  whose  benefit 
they  have  been  incurred  {g). 

Costs  adjudged  against  a  claimant  on  restoration  of  the 
property  would  apparently  be  similarly  recoverable,  either  on 
the  reasoning  that  they  have  attached  as  a  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  a  peril  insured  against,  viz.,  capture  ;  or  that  they 
must  needs  be  paid  in  order  to  release  the  property  from  the 
captors'  lien. 

is)  The  Hiram,  3  Bob.  180 ;  Liddard  v.  Lopes,  10  East,  626. 
O.  Z 
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Obviously,  if  underwriters  liave  undertaken  the  risk  of  loss  bj 
capture,  they  will  be  liable  for  expenses  necessarily  or  reason- 
ably incurred  in  order  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  the  property 
seized.  Whether  the  expenses  have  or  have  not  been  reason- 
ably incurred  will  depend  upon  the  facts ;  but  in  these  days  of 
rapid  communication,  the  assured  will  in  most  cases  be  able  to 
learn  the  views  of  the  underwriters  before  embarkmg  in 
expenses  of  which  the  wisdom  may  be  matter  of  opinion. 
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Payment  of  Freight  to  Neutral  Carriers. 

(With  Considerations  as  to  Freight  generally.) 

Enemy  Goods  in  Neutral  Vessels. — It  is  a  general  role 
under  the  law  of  nations,  that  a  neutral  oanier  of  goods  the 
property  of  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  freight  on 
such  goods  in  the  event  of  their  capture  by  the  enemy.  A 
beUigerent  has  the  right  (in  the  absence  of  treaty  engagements 
to  the  contrary)  to  seize  and  confiscate  enemy  property  found 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  but  he  must  take  the  property  cum 
onei^e  (A), — that  is,  with  the  usual  liens  upon  it  which  would 
have  to  be  discharged  by  the  consignee  before  he  could  take 
delivery.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  mere  rights 
of  action,  such  as  bottomry  bonds,  &c.,  by  which  the  captor  is 
not  affected  (i).  Neutrals  are  fully  within  their  rights  in 
carrying  the  goods  of  belligerents,  and  even  in  carrying  the 
goods  of  a  belligerent  to  the  enemy  of  the  latter,  however 
illegal  such  traffic  may  be  as  regards  the  subjects  of  the 
belligerents  themselves  {k) .  And  although  belligerents  possess 
on  their  part  the  co-existent  right  to  seize  and  carry  into  port 
for  adjudication,  this  right  must  not  be  so  extended  as  to 
operate  as  a  punishment  to  the  lawful  carrier.  Therefore,  if 
a  belligerent  seizes  enemy  goods  which  are  being  carried  by  a 
neutral  for  freight,  the  belligerent  must  pay  such  freight  or 
balance  of  freight  (so  long  as  its  amount  be  reasonable :  as 
to  which,  see  below)  as  would  be  payable  to  the  carrier  on 

(h)   Vide  p.  90,  tupra, 

(i)  See  the  cases  cited  in  Hazlitt  &  Roche's  Maritime  Warfare,  p.  306. 

(k)  The  Hoop,  1  Bob.  196,  219 ;  The  Wilhehnina,  2  Bob.  101,  note. 

z2 
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deKvery  of  the  goods  at  their  destination-  As  between  the 
owner  of  the  goods  and  the  carrier,  delivery  to  a  captor  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  delivery  under  the  contract  of  affreight- 
ment, although  effected  short  of  the  agreed  destination ;  the 
captor  being  regarded  as  standing,  by  the  rights  of  war,  in 
the  place  of  the  consignee  (/).  This  is  the  general  rule  as 
regards  captors'  liability,  but  there  axe  exceptions  to  it. 

Thus,  if  the  goods  seized  be  contraband  of  war,  no  freight 
will  be  payable  to  the  carrier  (w),  for,  as  already  observed  («), 
neutral  masters  must  be  made  to  imderstand  that  the  engage- 
ment in  a  prohibited  traflSc  is  attended  by  the  risk  of  depriva- 
tion of  freight  if  the  goods  be  seized.     But  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  neutrals  who  engage  in  such  transactions  with 
their  eyes  open  to  its  contingencies  will,  in  most  eases,  taie 
care  that  the  freight,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  shall  be  pay- 
able on  shipment,  and  not  on  delivery.     The  neutral  carrier 
was  deprived  of  his  freight  on  enemy  provisions — ^barley 
and  oats  —  in   The  Commei^cen  (o)  ;    but  in    this    case  the 
goods  were  being   conveyed  for  the  use   of   the  enemy's 
forces,  and  the  voyage  was  declared  to  be  illicit  on  the 
part    of    a    neutral.      For    the    modem    tendency   is,  on 
seizure  of  provisions  on  the  way  to  a  hostile  destination, 
to   allow  the  master  his  freight.      In    The  Nepiunm  (p), 
where  the  quantity  of  contraband  goods  proved  to  he  yen' 
small,    viz.,   a  little  sailcloth,  the  cargo  being  tallow,  the 
Court  allowed  freight  and  expenses.     And  where  part  of  the 
cargo  has  been  condemned  as  contraband  and  the  remainder 
ultimately  restored,  freight  may  be  decreed  as  a  charge  on 


(0  The  Copenhagen,  1  Rob.  289;  The  Hoop,  ibid.  196. 
(m)  The  Mercnrius,  1  Rob.  288 ;  The  Commerem,  1  Wheat,  382.    And  fiee 
Story  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  93. 
(n)  P.  188,  supra. 
(o)  Fufepp.  175,  241,  eupra, 
Ip)  3  Rob.  108. 
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the  cargo  restored  (r).  An  averment  on  the  part  of  the 
master  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  will 
not  be  entertained  (r). 

If  goods  be  carried  by  a  neutral  between  an  enemy  country 
and  the  privileged  colonies  of  such  country,  no  freight  will 
be  allowed  by  the  Court  of  the  captors  («),  on  the  groimd  that 
the  neutral  is  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  enemy  (/). 
So,  too,  if  the  cargo  be  condemned  on  account  of  the  vessel 
being  engaged  in  the  enemy's  coasting  trade  (u). 

The  neutral  carrier  is  entitled  to  his  expenses  as  well  as  to 
his  freight ;  but  if  he  should  have  been  gmlty  of  fraud  or 
unfair  dealing  he  forfeits  all  right  to  compensation.  And  in 
flagrant  cases  such  conduct  may  involve  the  confiscation  of 
his  ship  and  even  of  the  innocent  portion  of  the  cargo,  a 
result  which  may  also  ensue  where  the  ship  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  articles.  Sailing  under  a  false 
destination  or  with  false  papers  is  an  especially  heinous 
ofFence.  No  freight  will  be  allowed  in  such  cases,  or  where 
there  has  been  a  spoliation  of  papers  {x) ;  or  where  the  ship 
herself  has  been  the  ground  of  the  capture  (y).  (For  the 
subject  of  offences  on  the  part  of  neutrals  generally,  involving 
confiscation,  r^ide  mb  Belligerent  Bights  against  Neutrals, 
scheduled  on  p.  144,  supra.) 

When  a  decree  is  made  that  the  freight  shall  be  a  charge 
on  the  cargo,  application  may  be  made  to  the  Court  for  the 
sale  of  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  (s).  In 
general,  where  a  ship  and  cargo  are  restored,  with  a  decree 


(r)  The  Oster  Risoer,  4  Rob.  199. 
{i)  The  ImmaiiTiel,  p.  242,  aupra. 
(t)  ride  p.  233,  supra, 

(u)  The  Atlas,  3  Rob.  299 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen,  6  Rob.  72. 
(jr)  The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob.  104  ;  The  Madonna  del  Bureo,  4  Rob.  169, 183. 
(y)  The  Fortuna,  Edv.  56.    And  see  the  numerouB  citations  in  Kent's 
Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  339  not,f  as  to  forfeitnre  generally, 
(z)  The  Vrow  Margaretha,  4  Rob.  304,  note. 
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that  the  freight  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  cargo,  if  the 
proceeds  of  the  cargo  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  freiglit, 
the  captors  are  not  responsible  for  the  deficiency  («).  Where 
the  cargo  is  adjudged  lawful  prize,  but  the  shij)  is  ordered  to 
be  restored  and  the  freight  is  decreed  a  charge  on  the  cargo,— 
if,  owing  to  the  neglect  or  fault  of  captors  or  their  agents, 
the  cargo  be  lost,  captors  are  liable  to  the  master  for  the 
freight  (6).  Where  the  freight  of  the  neutral  and  the  expenses 
of  the  captors  are  both  decreed  to  be  a  charge  on  the  caigo, 
and  the  proceeds  are  insufficient  to  discharge  both,  priority  of 
payment  of  the  freight  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  allowed  by  the 
Court,  as  a  lien  that  takes  place  of  all  others  (c).  (Story  on 
Prize  Courts,  p.  94.) 

But  the  freight  to  be  paid  must  be  reasonable  in  amount. 
If  it  be  excessive,  notwithstanding  that  the  contract  might  in 
existing  circumstances  have  been  fair  as  between  shipper  and 
carrier,  the  captor  is  liable  to  pay  only  such  amount  as  would 
ordinarily  be  due  for  carrying  similar  goods  (d) .  For  though, 
owing  to  the  state  of  war  and  the  attendant  risks  of  carriag-Pi 
an  extravagant  rate  of  freight  might  well  be  charged  to  the 
shipper,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  require  the  captor  to  }<iy 
such  an  exceptional  sum,  due  to  the  carrier  as  being  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  nature  of  an  encouragement  to  him  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  defeat  the  captor's  vigilance. 

Where  the  goods  have  once  been  unlivered  by  order  of  the 
Court,  the  whole  freight  for  the  voyage  is  due,  and  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  even  in  case  of  restitution,  cannot  require  tlie 
ship  to  reload  them  and  carry  them  to  the  original  port  of 
destination,  for  by  the  separation  the  ship  is  exonerated  (e) ; 

(a)  The  Haabet,  4  Bob.  302. 

{b)  The  Der  Mohr,  ibid.  316. 

{e)  The  Bremen  Mugge,  ibid,  90. 

{d)  The  TwilUng  lUget,  6  Eob.  82. 

(e)  The  Hoflbiung,  6  Rob.  231 ;  The  Ppoeper,  Edw.  72. 
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but  it  would  be  otherwise  if  there  had  been  no  unlivery  (/). 
(Story  on  Prize  Courts,  p.  92.) 

Where  ship  and  cargo  are  both  restored,  without  any 
authoritative  unlivery  of  the  cargo  having  taken  place,  the 
original  contract  of  affreightment  is  not  dissolved ;  and  the 
parties  to  that  contract  are  again  at  large,  after  a  temporary 
inability,  to  fulfil  their  obligations  and  enforce  their  rights  (g). 
{Vide  Effect  of  War  on  Contract,  p.  412,  infra,) 

To  entitle  the  neutral  carrier  to  freight  at  the  hand  of  the 
captor,  he  must  bring  the  goods  to  such  port  as  the  latter  may 
select.  And  if  on  arrival  at  the  port  so  selected  the  captor 
should  find  it  desirable  to  carry  the  cargo  to  some  other  safe 
port,  the  neutral  master,  it  is  stated,  is  bound  to  convey  it 
thither.  For  this  fresh  undertaking,  however,  a  special 
contract  must  be  made  between  captor  and  carrier.  If  the 
latter  refuse  to  proceed  as  required,  it  is,  according  to  the 
Consolato  del  Mare  (§  5),  the  captor's  right  to  sink  the  vessel, 
though  without  causing  loss  of  life.  But  this  extreme  measiu*e 
must  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  whole,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cargo  is  enemy's  property.  The  same 
ancient  code  contains  other  provisions  of  interest  in  this 
connexion. 


Influrance. 

So  far  as  freight  stands  in  a  position  differing,  in  respect  of 
marine  insurance,  from  that  of  other  insurable  interests  liable  to 
capture,  such  exceptional  position  has  already  been  commented 
upon,  pp.  46  and  70,  supra.  Freight  is,  of  course,  an  indifferent 
subject  for  insurance  against  risks  of  capture,  seeing  that  aban- 
donment of  the  ship  to  the  imderwriters  on  the  body  of  the 
vessel  carries  with  it  the  right  to  freight  being  earned,  thereby 


(/)  The  Copenhagen,  1  Bob.  289. 

(^)  Madaohlan'B  Laws  of  Herohant  Shipping,  p.  418. 
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defeating  any  expectation  of  salyage  to  which  the  nnderwriten 
on  freight  might  otherwise  be  entitled. 

The  above  subject  of  payment  of  freight  by  belligerent 
captors  completes  the  consideration  of  Belligerent  Obligations 
scheduled  on  p.  311.  Having  thus  gone  over  the  obligatioM 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  belligerents,  we  will  turn  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  the  position  occupied  by  neutrals  during  the 
prevalence  of  hostilities. 
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The  scheme  of  neutral  rights  has  as  a  broad  foundation  the 
general  principle  that  the  existence  of  war  between  certain 
states  shall  not  be  allowed  to  operate  in  restriction  of  the 
ordinary  trade  and  commoreial  relations  of  nations  standing 
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aloof  from  the  hostilities  (A).  On  the  other  hand,  peaceful 
nations,  in  order  that  their  right  to  be  regarded  as  neutrals 
may  be  respected,  are  under  the  obligation  to  preserve  a 
strict  impartiality  towards  the  belligerents,  and  to  studiously 
refrain  from  any  action  calculated  to  promote,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  warlike  purposes  of  the  one  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other.  This  does  not  import,  for  example,  that  a 
neutral  power  must  refuse  to  allow  a  belligerent  to  purchase 
warlike  stores  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction ;  but  that  a 
permission  to  effect  such  purchases  shall  be  impartiaDy 
granted  or  denied  to  both  belligerents.  It  may,  it  is  true, 
very  likely  be  the  case  that  such  a  permission  may  be  value- 
less to  one  of  the  belligerents  and  all-important  to  the  other; 
but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  neutral  state  is  not  con- 
cerned. The  neutral  must  show  impartiality,  and  if  this 
impartiality  should  benefit  the  one  belligerent  and  prejudice 
the  other,  this  is  not  the  aflfair  of  the  neutral. 

Whilst  admitting  the  general  right  of  neutrals  to  maintain 
friendly  commercial  relations  with  belligerents,  the  modem 
tendency  would  seem  to  bo  to  include  amongst  the  negative 
obligations  of  neutrals  the  abstention  from  equivocal  traffic 
in  which,  in  bygone  days,  their  right  to  engage  was  not 
questioned.  And  there  is,  moreover,  a  growing  dispoation 
to  consider  it  the  obligation  of  neutral  governments  to 
restrain  their  subjects  from  engaging  in  so-called  illicit 
transactions;  transactions  for  which,  as  it  was  formerly 
understood,  the  sole  penalty  was  the  seizure  and  confiscation, 
by  an  aggrieved  belligerent,  of  the  articles  to  which,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  exception  could  properly  be  taken.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  law  of  nations  is  on  this  point  so  well 
established  as  to  be  practically  beyond  dispute,  there  is  a  sort 
of  evolution  now  in  progress  which  seems  to  have  created  an 

(A)  Ex  parte  Chavaasc,  In  re  Grazebrook,  34  L.  J.  K.  S.  Bk.  p.  17. 
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apparent  overlapping  of  rights  and  obligations.  For  now 
and  again  one  nation  upholds  the  right  to  do  or  permit  that 
which  another  asserts  thatthe  doer  is  under  obligation  to  refrain 
from  or  to  restrain.  Instances  of  this  will  appear  presently 
in  reference  to  the  controversy  which  arose  between  this 
country  and  Germany  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
relative  to  the  supply,  by  British  merchants,  of  contraband 
of  war  to  France ;  and,  more  especially,  in  the  history  of  The 
Al<ibama  claims.  In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  has 
been  thought  better,  for  present  purposes,  not  to  attempt  to 
deal  separately  with  the  rights  and  the  obligations,  but  to  con- 
sider them  under  one  and  the  same  head.  They  are,  indeed, 
so  interwoven  the  one  with  the  other  that  it  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable, if  not  impossible,  to  discuss  them  separately  without  a 
degree  of  repetition  inconsistent  with  the  conciseness  aimed  at 
in  this  work.  These  rights  and  obligations  may,  moreover, 
be  appropriately  classified  imder  two  distinct  heads— the  mer- 
cantile and  the  political ;  but  while  some  fall  clearly  within 
the  one  and  some  clearly  within  the  other  category,  others 
can  with  nearly  equal  propriety  be  ascribed  to  either.  The 
difficulties  which  are  thus  presented  render  impracticable, 
therefore,  any  accurate  classification  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  their  several  heads,  so  that  the  arrangement 
followed  below  must  be  regarded  rather  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  than  as  aiming  at  a  technical  accuracy 
which  is  unattainable. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  matter  from  the  view  in  which  the 
predominant  element  is  that  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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Trade  with  Belligerents,  and  generally. — ^As  between  them- 
selves neutrals  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  carry  on  their 
ordinary  trade,  of  whatever  it  may  consist  (/),  and  no  question 
of  contraband  of  war  can  arise  as  between  neutrals.  For 
supposing,  for  example,  that  France  and  Spain  were  mutually 
at  war,  it  would  obviously  be  absurd  for  either  belligerent  to 
claim  that  the  fact  should  prevent  this  country  or  Germany 
from  continuing  to  supply  torpedo  boats  or  guns  to,  say, 
Italy  or  Greece.  Either  belligerent  would  have  the  right  to 
carry  into  port  for  adjudication  {j)  the  vessels  carrying  these 
warlike  materials,  if  there  should  be  grounds  for  believing  the 
neutral  destination  to  be  assumed,  and  the  transit  to  be  really 
intended  to  end  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  belligerent; 
but  on  the  papers  being  found  in  order,  the  vessels  would 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  destination  without  further 
molestation.  As  has  appeared  above  (A),  if  the  groimds  for 
seizure  were  found  on  adjudication  to  be  reasonable,  no  costs 
would  be  awarded  against  the  captors,  or  the  captured  vessel 
might  even  be  required  to  pay  captor's  costs.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  seizure  were  found  to  be  unjustifiable,  costs, 
and  perhaps  damages,  would  be  adjudged  against  the 
captors. 

And  not  only  may  neutrals  carry  on  their  ordinary  trade 
as  between  themselves,  but  they  may  likewise  carry  the  goods 
of  one  belligerent  to  the  enemy,  and,  as  will  be  presently  set 
forth,  carry  the  goods  of  belligerents  generally. 

(t)   Vide  the  brief  remarks  in  tliifi  connexion  on  p.  160,  ntprti. 
{J)   Vide  p.  164,  supra, 
{I')    Vide  p.  325,  supra. 
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Neatrals  are  imder  the  obligation  to  respect  the  rights  of 
belligerents  as  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  these 
obligations  need  not  be  discussed  here,  seeing  that  they  have 
already  been  reviewed  from  their  corresponding  aspect  of 
Belligerent  Eights.     These  obligations  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

PAGE 

The  obligation  to  respect  blockades 104 

to  submit  to  visit  and  search 212 

not  to  carry  contraband 156 

„        ,,      belligerent    despatches    or 

troops    201 

,,        „      false  papers,  and  to  carry 

proper  and  usual  papers . .  219 

not  to  attempt  a  rescue    216 

not  to  engage  in  belligerent  privileged 
trade,  or  sail  under  belligerent  flag  or 

license 233 

not  to  ship  by  armed  belligerent  vessels, 
or  to  sail  under  convoy 213,  214 

On  the  subject  of  contraband  generally,  it  may  here  be 
repeated  (/)  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself  illegal  in  the  ship- 
ment of  contraband  to  belligerents ;  only,  if  neutrals  choose 
to  carry  prohibited  goods  to  a  belligerent,  they  must  under- 
stand that  if  these  goods  be  seized  by  the  adverse  belligerent, 
the  goods  will  be  confiscated,  together  with  any  freight  which 
may  attach  to  their  safe  delivery  (w).  And  fraudulent  con- 
duct on  the  carrier's  part  may  involve  forfeiture  of  the  ship, 
in  addition.  This,  then,  is  the  position :  If  a  neutral  engage 
in  trade  contraband  of  war,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  to 
his  government  if  the  goods  be  seized  in  consequence.  On 
the  other  hand,  belligerents  have  no  right  to  complain  that 
the  subjects  of  a  neutral  government  are  shipping  contraband 
to  the  enemy.     Their  remedy  is  against  the  shipper — or, 

(/)  Vide  p.  160,  supra,  (m)  Fide  p.  188,  tupra. 
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rather,  against  the  goods — ^not  against  the  government.  It 
is  a  matter  between  the  shipper  or  carrier  and  the  beUi- 
gerent;  and  the  neutral  government  has  a  right  to  wash 
its  hands  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  alike  to 
the  complaint  of  the  subject  whose  goods  are  seized  and  of 
the  belligerent  who  seizes  them.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
view,  based  on  the  law  of  nations,  commonly  taken  by  the 
neutral  government,  though  the  aggrieved  belligerent  is 
nowadays  apt  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  different  light. 
Thus,  the  subject  gave  rise  to  a  long  correspondence  between 
Great  Britain  and  Grermany  during  the  progress  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following : — 

Exportation  and  Carriage  of  Contraband  of  War.— In  a 
letter  from  Earl  Granville  to  Count  Bemstorff  (n),  written 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  loth  September,  1870,  dealing  with 
the  Prussian  complaint  relative  to  the  exportation  of  arms  to 
the  French,  Earl  Granville  said — 

"  You  demand  that  the  export  to  France  of  arms,  am- 
munition, coal,  and  other  contraband  of  war  should  be 
prevented ;  and  you  have  observed  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  declared  that  the  law  empowered 
the  Executive  to  take  this  step : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Executive  has,  under  the 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1853,  the  legal  power 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  contraband  of  war;  but  the 
highest  authority  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  such 
exportation  is  not  forbidden  by  our  municipal  law, 
and  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  prohibit  it  except 
where  the  interests  of  this  country,  as  in  the  case  of 
self-defence,  are  directly  and  immediately  concerned  in 
the  prohibition ;  and  even  in  some  of  these  cases,  such 

(«)  State  Papers,  Vol.  LXI.  p.  764. 
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as  in  the  Crimean  war,  considerable  doubts  arose 
daring  its  continuance,  whether  the  prohibition,  when 
actually  attempted  to  be  enforced,  was  as  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  enemy  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  our- 
selves." 
One  reason  given  against  any  such  prohibition  was  that 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  that  arms,  &c.,  would  be  shipped 
with  a  colourable  neutral  destination ;  and  that  such  subter- 
fuges could  only  be  detected,  if  at  all,  by  interfering  with  the 
trade  of  neutrals. 

Dealing  with  the  argument  that  coal  should  be  considered 
contraband,  it  was  in  the  above  letter  enquired  where  the 
line  was  to  be  drawn  between  coal  and  such  equivocal  goods 
as,  for  example,  cloth,  leather,  and  quinine,  than  which  no 
cargoes  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  Southern  States 
in  the  American  War.  Moreover,  as  it  was  pointed  out, 
Article  XI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  expressly  provided  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal. 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Coimt  Bemstorff  (w)  referred  to 
a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  in  1825  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning,  which,  it  was  observed, 
proved  that  England  as  a  neutral  had  repeatedly  prohibited 
the  export  of  arms,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  "  according,"  in 
the  words  of  the  renowned  Duke,  "  to  the  usual  practice." 
And,  further,  the  Count  quoted  enactments  to  show  that  Earl 
Granville's  declaration,  that  the  exportation  of  contraband 
was  not  forbidden  by  British  municipal  law,  could  only  mean 
that  a  positive  declaration  of  the  Government  was  required 
in  order  to  bring  into  force  the  power  with  which  it  is 
invested.  He  also  pointed  out  that  a  check  might  be  placed 
on  colourable  shipments   to   neutrals  by  the  exaction   of 


(»)  state  Papers,  VoL  LXI.  p.  828. 
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Beourity  on  the  part  of  the  shippers.  The  correspondence  on 
this  subject  is  at  great  length,  and  may  be  described  as  an 
endless  diplomatic  chain  of  apparently  unanswerable  argu- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  of  equally  convincing  reply  and 
counter-argument  on  the  other.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
affords,  indeed,  most  instructive  reading,  but  as  each  argu- 
ment seems  in  turn  to  have  been  demolished  by  the  reply,  it 
is  difficult  to  evolve  from  the  correspondence  any  definite 
conclusion.  As  regards  the  allegations  against  Great  Britain, 
similar  complaints  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
action  of  the  United  States.  But  on  this,  as  on  nearly 
every  other  point  of  the  law  of  nations  from  its  maritime 
aspect,  the  views  of  Gfreat  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
are  in  strict  accord.  As  regards  the  United  States,  arms 
were  exported  thence  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  sale  to  the  J^rench  Grovemment.  The  French  Government 
being  in  need  of  this  class  of  supplies,  a  refusal  to  permit 
shipment  of  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  have  produced 
forcible  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  France,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  prohibition  was  an  act  of  partiality  towards 
Germany. 

But  while  a  neutral  government  is,  as  it  is  held,  under  no 
obligation  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  continuing  to  ship  to 
belligerents  goods,  whether  contraband  of  war  or  otherwise, 
which  it  is  part  of  the  ordinary  trade  of  such  subjects  to 
supply  (o),  the  neutral  government  should  not  itself  be  a  party 
to  the  like  transactions.  Thus,  in  1825,  whilst  Spain  was 
at  war  with  her  revolted  subjects  in  Mexico,  the  Swedish 
Government  offered  for  sale  six  warships.  These  vessds 
were  bought  by  a  Swedish  firm,  which  transferred  them  to  a 
London  house,  the  financial  agents  of  the  revolted  subjects. 
There  being  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  the  purchase,  the 

(o)  Vide  Bell  v.  Beid,  1  H.  &  S.  727 ;  De  Tastet  v,  Taylor,  4  Tsant.  23^. 
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Spanish  Grovemment  made  representations  to  the  Swedish 
Grovemment,  i)ointing  out  the  disloyal  act  into  which  Sweden 
had  been  unwittingly  betrayed,  and  nrging  cancelment  of  the 
sale  to  the  Swedish  firm.  Several  of  the  European  powers 
having  supported  the  Spanish  demand,  Sweden  ultimately 
cancelled  the  sale,  so  far  as  concerned  three  of  the  vessels 
still  within  the  national  jurisdiction.  The  original  sale  by 
the  Swedish  Government  was,  no  doubt,  a  purely  commercial 
transaction,  but  on  the  fa.cts  becoming  known  to  the  selling 
government  it  could  not,  consistently  with  neutrality,  refuse 
to  prevent  the  vessels  passing  over  to  the  enemy  of  Spain. 
Nor  must  a  neutral  power  permit  the  sale  of  coal  out  of  the 
government  stores  to  a  belligerent  (p). 

Clearly  it  is  within  the  right  of  neutrals,  as  of  bellige- 
rents {q)y  to  pass  such  municipal  laws  as  may  be  deemed 
generally  expedient ;  and  the  right  may  be  exercised  in 
respect  of  prohibition  of  export  of  warlike  stores,  either 
because  such  stores  may  be  required  by  the  neutral  govern- 
ment, or  because  it  is  desired  to  abstain  from  any  action 
likely  to  create  ill-will  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent  (r). 
But  that  there  is,  according  to  the  view  of  this  country,  no 
obligation  on  neutrals  to  prohibit  export  of  contraband,  has 
just  been  demonstrated.  The  provisions  of  special  treaty 
engagements  may,  however,  sometimes  be  found  to  require 
the  observance  of  particular  rules  not  by  the  public  law  of 
Europe  rendered  obligatory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  to  impose  on  a 
neutral  state  the  obligation  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  send- 


(p)  Twisa's  Internat.  Law,  pp.  468,  469. 

{q)  Ab  instanced  on  p.  306,  supra. 

(r}  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  sale  of 
contraband  of  war  to  belligerents  was  forbidden  to  Peruvian  subjects  by  the 
national  government.    61  State  Papers,  656,  657. 

O.  A  A 
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ing  to  belligerents  vessels  specially  adapted  for  warlike  uses, 
any  more  than  contraband  articles  of  a  more  ordinary  kind. 
An  instance  of  this  principle  is  supplied  by  The  Independencia 
del  Sud,  an  armed  vessel  sent  out  with  a  cargo  of  munitions 
of  war  from  Baltimore  for  sale  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  dc 
facto  government,  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Spain.    The  vessel,  subsequent  to  her  purchase  by  the  revolted 
colony,  effected  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  carried 
into  the  port  of  Virginia  certain  goods  taken  out  of  thL? 
vessel.      The   Spanish  owner   of    this    property  thereupon 
claimed  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him  by  the  United 
States  Grovemment,  on  the  ground  that  the  capture  had  been 
effected  in  circumstances  which  involved  a  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States.     It  was  pleaded  by  the 
claimant  in  support  of  this  demand  (1)  That  the  capturing 
vessel  had  been  originally  equipped,  armed,  and  manned  as  a 
vessel  of  war  in  the  United  States ;  and  (2)  that  during  her 
cruise  she  had  illegally  augmented  her  force  whilst  in  an 
American  port.     The  first  plea  was  at  once  dismissed  by 
Justice  Story,   who,   in   delivering   the    judgment    of   the 
Supreme  Court,  declared,  in  effect,  that  the  vessel  was  ordi- 
nary contraband  of  war,  of  which  the  neutral  power  was  under 
no  obligation  to  prevent  the  despatch  to  a  belligerent.    "  It 
was  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  nation  wtis  bound  to 
prohibit,  and  which  only  exposed  the  persons  engaged  in  it  to 
the  penalty  of  confiscation."     The  original  outfit,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  illegal.     With  respect  to  the  second  plea, 
however,  the  learned  judge  found  that  there  had  been  an 
illegal  augmentation  of  the  vessel's  force  in  an  American 
port,  whereby  there  was  both  an  infraction  of  the  country's 
municipal  law  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.    "  It  has 
never  been  held,"  said  Justice  Story,  "  that  an  augmentation 
of  force  or  an  illegal  outfit  affected  any  captures  made  after 
the  original  cruise  was  terminated.    By  analogy  to  other 
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cases  of  violation  of  public  law,  the  offence  may  be  well 
deemed  to  be  deposited  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  and 
not  to  affect  future  transactions.  But  as  to  captures  made 
during  the  same  cruise,  the  doctrine  of  this  Court  has  long 
been  established,  that  such  illegal  augmentation  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  of  our  own  municipal  laws ; 
and,  as  a  violation  of  our  neutrality,  by  analogy  to  other 
cases,  it  infects  the  captures  subsequently  made  with  the 
character  of  torts,  and  justifies  and  requires  a  restitution 
to  the  parties  who  have  been  injured  by  the  misconduct.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  wrongdoers  to  set  up  a  title 
derived  from  a  violation  of  our  neutrality." 

So  that,  according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  more  required  of  a 
neutral  state,  as  regards  the  prohibition  of  export  of  armed 
vessels  to  belligerents,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  warlike 
articles ;  but  the  result  of  The  Alabama  claims  («),  to  be 
referred  to  presently,  is  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  this 
principle. 

The  position  of  neutral  subjects  engaging  in  the  transport 
of  contraband  of  war  generally  has  already  been  considered 
under  the  head  Belligerent  Bights  against  Neutrals,  pp.  156 
—200. 

Carriage  of  Belligerent  Goods. — That  neutrals  may  in  time 
of  war  carry  on  their  ordinary  trade  with  belligerents  has 
already  been  seen,  and  amongst  such  lawful  trade  is  included 
tte  carriage  of  goods  the  property  of  belligerents  (/).  This 
right  exists,  however,  without  prejudice  to  the  countervailing 
belligerent  right  to  seize  goods  so  carried,  the  right  of  seizure 
being  attended  by  the  obligation  to  pay  freight  on  the  goods 

{$)  Vide  p.  364,  infra. 

(t)  Barker  v.  Blakea,  9  East,  283. 

A  a2 
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seized,  to  the  neutral  carrier.  Neutrals  may  carry  belligerent 
goods,  but  they  must  in  so  doing  take  their  chance  of  tlie 
attendant  inconvenience  of  being  carried  into  port  for  adjudi- 
cation. This  is  the  position  imder  the  common  law  of  nations ; 
but  it  is,  of  course,  materially  modified  by  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  that  "  free  ships  make 
free  goods." 

In  The  Mary  Clinton  («),  it  was  held,  in  the  United  Stat^, 
that  a  neutral  friend  to  both  belligerents  may  not  ship  the 
property  of  the  one  to  the  use  of  the  other ;  but  whether  the 
Court  intended  this  decision  to  be  accepted  as  expressing  a 
general  principle,  or  only  as  applicable  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  case  under  adjudication,  cannot  be  certainly 
aflSrmed.  There  wouJd  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
a  neutral  is  fully  entitled  to  carry  the  (permissive)  goods  of 
one  belligerent  to  the  other  without  contravening  neutral 
obligations,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  so 
doing  he  may  be  conducing  to  an  illicit  trade  between  the 
subjects  of  hostile  states. 

If  the  carrier  should  be  foimd  guilty  of  conduct  incon- 
sistent with  neutrality,  such  as  attempting  to  screen  from  law- 
ful capture  the  goods  carried,  or  otherwise  to  mislead  or  baflSe 
the  captor,  he  will  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  freight, 
and  may  be  further  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  ship, 
as  already  explained  {x). 

Also,  neutrals  must  not  engage  in  the  privileged  or  colooial 
trade  of  belligerents, — that  is,  in  any  trade  which  in  time  of 
peace  is  limited  to  the  belligerent  subjects  {y)  ;  nor  may  they 
sail  under  the  licence  or  pass  of  belligerents  {y). 

Resistance  of  visit  and  search  is  a  breach  of  neutrality  in- 

(m)  Blatch.  Pr.  Ca.  566. 

(jr)   Vide  "Enemy  GoodH  in  Nentral  VeaselB,*'  p.  88,   and  "Payment  of 
Freight  to  Neutrals,'*  p.  339,  supra. 
(y)   r»<i*p.  233. 
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volving  confiscation  (=),  and  the  same  penalty  attaches  to  an 
attempt  at  rescue  of  the  ship  from  the  lawful  captors  (a). 

For  the  effect  of  hlending  neutral  and  belligerent  goods, 
see  the  subject  next  following. 

Shipment  by  Belligerent  Tassels. — Just  as  it  is  lawful  for  a 
neutral  to  carry  the  goods  of  belligerents,  so  it  is  permissible 
to  him  to  ship  his  own  goods  by  vessels  the  property  of 
belligerents  (b).  As  has  been  well  said,  "  The  rule  that  the 
goods  of  an  enemy,  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend,  are  prize 
of  war  ;  and  that  the  goods  of  a  friend,  found  in  the  vessel  of 
an  enemy,  are  to  be  restored ;  is  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
original  law  of  nations,  as  generally,  perhaps  universally, 
acknowledged.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  simple  and 
intelligible  principle  that  war  gives  a  full  right  to  capture 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives  no  right  to  capture  the 
goods  of  a  friend"  (c).  But  this  right  does  not  extend  to 
permit  neutrals  to  ship  by  an  armed  belligerent  vessel,  for 
this  is  held  to  be  tantamount  to  a  resistance  of  the  right  of 
visit  and  search  {d).  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  may  the 
shipment  be  made  under  convoy  (e). 

As  has  been  mentioned  above  (/),  if  a  captor  finds  him- 
self unable  to  carry  his  prize  into  port  he  may  destroy  it, 
but  that,  before  resorting  to  this  extreme  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  war,  he  should  satisfy  himself  that  the  property,  if 
taken  before  the  Court,  would  be  condemned.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  two  German  vessels,  The  Ludicig  and 


(z)  Vide  p.  212. 

\a)  Vide  p.  216. 

(b)  Vide  8ub  Declaration  of  Paris,  p.  27,  supra. 

(e)  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch^  418. 

(rf)  Vide  p.  213,  tupra, 

(e)  Vide  p.  214,  supra^ 

(/)   Vide  p.  55,  iupra. 
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The  VoricdrU  (o),  were  captured  and  burnt  by  the  French 
cruiser  Desaix,  The  owners  of  neutral  (British)  goods  on 
board  the  vessels,  claimed  compensation  before  a  prize  court 
at  Bordeaux,  reljing  especially  on  the  Third  Article  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  which  declares  that  neutral  goods  on 
enemy's  vessels  shall  be  free  from  capture.  But  the  Court, 
holding  that  the  act  of  destruction  was  justified  by  force 
majeure^  declined  to  award  compensation.  The  Dedaration 
of  Paris,  said  the  Court,  exempted  from  confiscation  neutral 
goods  on  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  entitled  the  owners  to  the 
proceeds  in  the  event  of  sale;  but  it  gave  to  neutrals  no 
right  to  compensation  for  damages  resulting  from  the  lawful 
capture  of  the  ship,  or  from  any  justifiable  proceedings  of  the 
captors.  Irrespective  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  innocent 
neutral  goods  on  belligerent  vessels  have  always  been  regarded 
as  exempt  from  capture ;  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that  in 
such  a  case  as  the  foregoing  this  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations  would  have  been  better  supported  by  an  award  of 
compensation. 

For  if  a  belligerent  has  no  right  to  capture  the  lawful 
goods  of  a  friend,  the  mere  fact  that  their  destruction  by  him 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  seems  scarcely  a 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  entertain  the  demand  of  the 
friend  for  compensation.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  see  on 
what  logical  groimds  the  principles  governing  such  a  case 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  applicable  in  cases  of  pre- 
emption {p). 

If  a  belligerent  vessel  carrying  neutral  goods  be  captured 
and  condemned  by  the  enemy,  the  latter  can  carry  the  goods 
to  their  destination,  and  earn  the  freight  due  thereon  (q) ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  captor  is  under  any  obli- 

(o)  Dalloz,  Jurisprudenoe  Gcnerale,  1872,  iii.  94. 

(p)   Vide  p.  248,  supra,  sinking  of  British  yessels  in  the  Seine. 

{q)   Vide  p.  67,  supra. 
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gation  thus  to  oomplete  the  voyage.  Apparently  a  neutral, 
if  he  chooses  to  ship  by  a  belligerent  yessel,  must  run  the 
risk  of  having  his  goods  landed  for  his  own  aooount  at  a  port 
short  of  their  destination  (r). 

And  if  the  neutral  goods  be  so  shipped  as  to  be  blended 
with  enemy  goods  on  the  same  vessel,  or  if  enemy  goods  be 
fraudulently  included  in  a  claim  for  the  restoration  of  neuttal 
goods,  the  fate  of  condemnation  will  attach  to  both  alike  («). 
But  if  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  subject  be  engaged  in  a 
joint  adventure,  and  the  property  be  captured,  the  share  of 
the  neutral  will  be  restored,  whilst  that  of  the  belligerent 
may  be  condemned  (t). 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  resistance  to  search,  as  regards 
neutral  goods  on  a  belligerent  vessel,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  subject  "  Resistance  to  Search,"  p.  212,  mpra. 

Transport  of  Belligerent  Troops. — The  Foreign  Enlistment 
Acts,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  are  silent  on  the  subject  of 
transport  of  belligerent  troops  by  neutral  merchant  vessels. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  municipal  restrictions  are  concerned, 


(r)  The  following  instructions  are  given  to  Lloyd's  agents  as  regards 
neutral  goods  in  enemies*  vessels:  **If  the  country  in  which  the  agent 
resides  is  at  war  with  any  other  country,  and  a  captured  vessel  of  that  other 
countiy  should  be  brought  into  any  port  within  the  agent's  district,  he  should 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  prize  court,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  any  sale 
of  the  cargo,  either  before  or  after  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  as  lawful 
prize. 

"In  reporting  the  circumstance  to  Lloyd's,  he  should  point  out  particularly 
what  steps  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  owners  of  the  goods  to  take,  whether 
in  any  local  marine  court,  or  in  the  central  court  of  prize,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion  of  their  goods,  and  should  specify  the  documents  which  the  Court  will 
require  for  establishing  the  ownership  of  the  goods,  and  for  proving  that  the 
owners  belong  to  a  neutral  country.** 

(«]  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  3  DaU,  54 ;  The  Eenrom,  2  Rob.  9 ;  The  Bettey  and 
George^  2  Gall,  377  ;  The  St.  Nicholas,  1  Wheat.  417  ;  The  Phanix  Insce.  Co.  v. 
JPrattf  2  Binn^y,  308  ;  The  Forttma,  3  Wheat.  236. 

(0   Vide^.  18,  tupra. 
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such  traffic  is  presumably  not  unlawful.  But,  as  has  abeadj 
been  pointed  out  (u),  neutrals  who  thus  lay  themselves  out  to 
promote  the  warlike  aims  of  a  belligerent,  do  so  at  the  ri&k 
of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  offending  vessel  by  the  foe 
of  the  belligerent  whom  it  is  sought  to  assist. 

Purchase  from  Belligerents. — Under  ^^  Domicile  and  Owner- 
ship "  (x)  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  sale,  by 
belligerents  to  neutrals,  of  belligerent  property  in  transitu. 
It  may,  however,  be  here  repeated  that  sales  by  belligerents  to 
neutrals  must  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  and  that  any  sale 
effected  with  the  object,  or  with  the  effect,  of  placing  belli- 
gerent property  beyond  the  reach  of  lawful  capture  is,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  null  and  void.  So,  also,  if  goods  be  consigned 
by  a  neutral  to  a  belligerent,  any  reservation  of  interest  in 
the  property  in  favour  of  the  neutral  shipper  will  in  like 
manner  be  disregarded.  To  follow  a  different  principle 
would,  it  is  obvious,  enable  belligerents  so  to  transfer  or 
postpone  their  interests  in  property  otherwise  the  lawful 
subject  of  condemnation,  that  the  right  of  capture  would  be 
liable  to  become  of  purely  nominal  value.  All  such  transfers 
or  reservations,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  actual  or  impend- 
ing hostilities,  are  looked  at  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  captors 
with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  presimiably  'with  a  bias  against 
the  neutral  claimant.  But  if  the  transfer  shaU  have  taken 
place  in  such  circumstances  as  to  rebut  any  presiunption 
of  bad  faith,  the  property  will  be  deemed  to  be  neutral. 
The  onus  of  proof,  however,  will  in  all  such  cases  lie  upon 
the  claimant. 

The  purchase  of  belligerent  vessels  within  the  belb'geroit 
jurisdiction,  flagrante  bello — and,  indeed,  the  purchase  of 
belligerent  vessels  at  all  during  war — is  bj'  some  nations 

!1M  Pages  207  et  seq.,  mipra.  (x)  P.  16,  tuprM, 
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declared  to  be  altogether  illegal,  and  is  always  subject  to 
gieat  suspicion.  As  has  been  indicated  (pp.  22  etseq.y  supra), 
the  strictest  proof  will  be  required  as  to  the  bona  fides  and 
unconditional  nature  of  the  sale  in  all  such  cases;  and  if  after 
the  purchase  the  vessel  be  found  to  be  so  employed  as  to 
support  the  presumption  that  the  belligerent  seller  still  has 
an  interest  in  the  property,  the  sale  will  be  regarded  as  merely 
colourable.  If  in  any  case  the  neutral  purchaser  appears  to 
be  permanently  resident  in  the  country  of  the  belligerent 
sellers,  the  circumstance  will  of  itself  create  a  suspicion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  sale.  The  right  to  purchase  vessels  from 
a  belligerent  is,  however,  strictly  limited  to  merchant  vessels, 
the  purchase  of  a  ship  of  war  being  invalid. 

(For  further  consideration  of  the  subject  of  purchase  of 
belligerent  vessels  reference  may  with  advantage  be  made  to 
Story's  Practice  of  Prize  Courts,  p.  63.) 


Influrance. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  direct  legal  decision  whether 
it  is  lawful  for  a  belligerent  subject  to  insure  neutral  pro- 
perty on  board  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  the  adverse  bel- 
ligerent. It  might  be  argued  that  such  a  shipment  advances  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  enemy,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
repugnant  to  the  national  policy  that  the  national  subjects  should 
effect  insurances  in  support  of  such  a  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  trade  is  perfectly  lawful  to  the  neutral,  neither  belligerent 
having  any  right  to  object  to  it;  therefore  it  would  seem  to 
foUow  that  it  may  be  insured  by  the  subjects  of  either  belligerent 
without  detriment  to  the  national  war  policy.  This  view  is 
certainly  encouraged  by  the  observations  of  the  Court  in  Gist  v. 
Mason  (y),  and  Barker  v.  Blakes  (2),  in  which  it  was  held  that 
policies  on  neutral  property  destined  to  an  enemy's  port,  are 
not  unlawful.     In  the  latter  case  a  neutral  vessel,  carrying  a 


(y)  1  T.  R.  88.  {z)  9  East,  283. 
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mixed  enemy  and  neutral  cargo  bound  to  an  enemy  port,  had 
been  brought  in  for  adjudication ;  and  the  xmderwriter  on  the 
neutral  cargo  disclaimed  liability  for  the  consequent  charges,  on 
the  ground  that  the  insurance  was  illegal.     ''  If  a  neutral  ship," 
it  was  argued,  '^  act  in  aid  of  the  enemy  by  protecting  his  goods, 
and  it  be  lawful  for  a  British  ship  to  seize  the  neutral  and  bring 
her  into  port  for  the  purpose  of  search,  and  the  event  justify  the 
seizure,  it  is  as  much  against  public  policy  to  suffer  a  British 
subject  to  insure  against  such  seizure  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  it  as  to  insure  against  the  capture  of  an  enemys 
ship."    The  Court,  in  disclaiming  this  view,  observed  that  **  The 
indemnity  sought  under  the  policy  was  not  an  indemnity  to  an 
enemy  or  to  a  neutral  forfeiting  his  neutrality  by  an  act  hostilelj 
done  by  him  against  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  but  an 
indemnity  to  a  neutral,  as  such,  against  the  consequences  of  an 
act  innocently  and  allowably  done  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
own  neutral  rights."     Further,  "  It  has  never  yet  been  held  a 
breach  of  implied  duty  in  subjects  of  either  state  to  lend  their 
assistance,  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  to  such  rival  or  exclusive 
commerce  or  interests  of  the  other."     On  the  principle  of  this 
declaration  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  neutral  goods  bound 
to  an  enemy  port  can  be  lawfully  insured,  neutral  goods  (lawful 
goods  on  a  lawful  voyage)  on  an  enemy  ship  can  be  insured  with 
equal  propriety. 


Having  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  position  as  regards 
the  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Neutrals,  \iewed  more  espe- 
cially from  a  mercantile  aspect,  let  us  now  re^dew  the  same 
subject  from  a  standpoint  from  which  the  predominating 
considerations  are  more  especially  political. 


(     363     ) 
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Generally. — ^It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pro- 
pound any  uniyersally-aocepted  oomprehensiye  definition  of 
the  principles  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  must  be  held  to 
govern  the  conduct  of  neutrals  towards  belligerents.  It  is  on 
all  hands  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  a  neutral  must  be  that 
of  strict  impartiality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  precise 
limits  which  such  conduct,  in  order  to  be  considered  impartial, 
must  on  no  account  overstep.  The  publicists  themselves  are, 
to  begin  with,  not  in  accord  on  the  theory  of  the  shipment  of 
contraband.  One  contends  that  a  neutral  may  carry  to  both 
belligerents  articles  of  the  same  character,  and  that  it  is  not 
his  concern  if  they  use  them  to  each  other's  hurt.  Another 
submits  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  nation  claiming  to  be 
neutral  to,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  assist  two  nations 
at  war  with  each  other ;  and  holds  that  no  assistance  should 
be  given  to  either.  A  third  suggests  the  view  that  if  both 
belligerents  be  regarded  as  friends  of  the  neutral,  all  commerce 
of  whatever  kind  may  be  carried  on  with  both  indiscriminately ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  each  be  regarded  as  the  enemy 
of  a  friend,  the  neutral  must  exclude  from  his  shipments  to 
both  all  those  articles  from  which,  in  war,  harm  may  accrue  to 
a  friend. 

But  as  a  matter  of  law  and  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
neutral  is  held  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  contraband  of  war,  it  being  imderstood  that 
such  articles  are  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the 
belligerent  to  whose  adversary  they  are  being  carried.  It 
may  apparently  be  accepted  as  sanctioned  by  the  public  law 
of  Europe  that  a  neutral  nation  need  not  forbid  the  shipment 
of  contraband,  whatever  arguments  against  such  traffic  may 
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be  based  on  the  claims  of  friendship  or  the  obligations  of 
international  courtesy.  Therefore,  vessels  specially  adapted 
for  warlike  purposes  may,  with  other  contraband  articles 
legitimately  be  conveyed  to  belligerents.  And  if  such  vessels 
may  be  carried  to  the  port  of  a  belligerent,  for  sale  or  delivery 
to  him,  what  logical  distinction  can  be  made  between  such  a 
delivery  and  sale,  and  a  sale  and  delivery  effected  to  a 
belligerent  purchaser  at  the  neutral  port  of  outfit  ?  Especially 
as  it  is  within  the  rights  of  neutrals  to  sell  to  belligerents  in 
the  neutral  territory  warlike  stores  generally  (y).  Thus,  in 
1721,  on  a  complaint  being  made  by  Sweden  that  Britisli 
subjects  had  built  ships  of  war  and  sold  them  to  the  Czar,  the 
judges  expressly  advised  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  king  of 
England  had  no  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  ships  to 
foreigners — that  is,  presumably,  according  to  the  municipal 
law  then  in  force.  Subsequently  to  this  decision,  municipal 
enactments  were  passed  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain  prohibiting  the  national  subjects  from,  inicr 
alia,  fitting  out  vessels  to  aid  one  belligerent  against  another 
at  amity  with  the  states  passing  these  enactments.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  causes 
which  led  to  these  municipal  enactments,  nor  to  comment 
upon  the  cases  which  came  before  the  Courts,  chiefly  of  the 
United  States,  in  connexion  with  evasions  or  alleged  evasions 
of  them.  A  valuable  summary  of  these  is  provided  in  the 
treatises  of  Dr.  Wheaton  (2)  and  Chancellor  Kent.  Eor 
present  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  above  Acts  as 
they  now  stand. 

The  "Alabama"  Case. — Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
American  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  of  1794  and  1818,  and  of 
the  British  Act  of  1819,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  obhga- 


(y)    Vide  p.  346,  supra. 

(z)   Vide  especiaUy  the  notes  of  the  learned  editor  of  2  Eng.  ed.  of  Wheat. 
Inter.  Law,  pp.  511-619. 
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tion  under  the  law  of  nations  binding  neutrals  to  prohibit, 
for  example,  the  supply  or  the  equipment  of  warships  for  the 
use  of  belligerents.  Municipal  enactments  take  effect,  of 
course,  simply  between  the  government  passing  them  and  the 
national  subjects,  and  have,  as  such,  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  rights  or  obligations  existing  under  the  law  of 
nations  as  between  such  government  and  any  other  state. 
The  circumstance — to  take  one  instance— that  Sweden  com- 
plained of  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the 
supply  of  warships  already  mentioned,  seems  to  suggest  that 
at  that  time  there  was  at  any  rate  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  obligations  of  neutrals  in  this  respect.  The 
subsequent  passing  of  municipal  Acts  forbidding  neutral 
subjects  from  engaging  in  such  undertakings,  and  cases,  in 
which  the  government,  especially  of  the  United  States,  took 
action  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  no  doubt  tended 
to  foster  the  belief  that  neutrals  were  by  the  law  of  nations 
bound  generally  to  observe  the  principles  underlying  these 
Acts.  To  this  belief  must  doubtless  be  attributed  the  view 
of  British  obligations  taken  by  the  United  States  in  The 
Alabama  case.  Briefly  told,  the  history  of  the  claims 
''  generically  known  as  The  Alabama  Claim%^^  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  early  part  of  1862  there  was  being  built  in  England 
a  vessel  undoubtedly  intended  for  warlike  uses,  and  on  the 
15th  May  she  was  launched.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the 
American  minister  in  England  wrote  to  Lord  Russell  that 
the  vessel  was  about  to  depart  for  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate Government.  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  here- 
ux>on  advised  that  if  sufficient  evidence  could  be  obtained  to 
justify  proceedings  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  such 
proceedings  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible.  A  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose  on  the  point  of  evidence,  and  meantime 
the  vessel  sailed.  She  was  then  imarmed ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards a  tug  put  thirty  or  forty  men  on  board — ^the  vessel 
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being  then  ofE  Moelfra  Bay — and  two  vessels,  from  Liverpool 
and  from  London  severally,  carried  an  armament  out  to  her  at 
the  Azores,  where  she  was  fully  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war. 
The  British  authorities  had  no  knowledge  that  the  armament 
thus  shipped  from  England  had  any  connexion  with  the 
vessel  in  question,  viz..  The  Alabama.  This  vessel,  during  the 
American  ci^-il  war,  wrought,  under  a  commission  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  great  havoc  amongst  the  shipping  of 
the  Northern  States ;  and  for  the  damages  so  sustained  the 
American  Government  urged  that  compensation  was  due  from 
this  country.  Prolonged  diplomatic  controversy  ensued  with- 
out any  satisfactory  result;  until  in  1871  it  was  on  both 
sides  finally  agreed  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  to  submit 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  mixed  tribimal,  consisting  of 
five  arbitrators,  to  be  severally  nominated  by  the  United 
States,  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil ; 
the  conference  to  be  held  at  Geneva.  The  adjudication  was 
to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  following  three  rules, 
"  and  by  such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent 
therewith  as  the  arbitrators  should  determine  to  have  been 
applicable  to  the  case  " : — 

"  A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
arming  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel 
which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  witii  which  it 
is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent 
the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended 
to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having 
been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  such 
jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to 
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make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval 
operations  against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  arms, 
or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

Thirdly,  to  exeroise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and 
waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and 
duties. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  commanded  her  high 
commissioners  and  plenipotentiaries  to  declare  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore- 
going rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international 
law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims 
mentioned  in  Article  I.  arose ;  but  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of  strengtheniDg 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  of 
making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that, 
in  deciding  the  questions  between  the  two  countries 
arising  out  of  those  claims,  the  arbitrators  should 
assume  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  imdertaken 
to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  these  rules. 

And  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  observe 
these  rules  as  between  themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to 
invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  British  Government, 
whilst  giving  adhesion  to  the  above  rules,  declined  to  admit 
that  they  were  in  force,  by  the  law  of  nations,  when  the 
claims  arose;  and  that  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to 
adopt  the  roles  in  future,  and  to  invite  other  powers  to  do 
the  same.  On  the  subject  of  these  rules  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
learned  editor  of  Wheaton's  International  Law  (a),  delivers 

(a)  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  521. 
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himself  thus  : — "  What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Simply  that 
England  agreed  that  her  liabilities  should  be  judged  of  by 
rules  which  she  admits  were  not  in  force  at  the  time  the  acts 
she  is  charged  with  were  done.  It  is  useless  to  rake  up  a 
past  quarrel,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble 
spectacle  of  two  great  nations  referring  their  disputes  to  a 
peaceful  tribunal,  should  be  marred  by  the  tribunal  being 
bound  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  To  consent  to  be  judged  by  ex  pod  facto 
rules  is  a  sacrifice  which  few  care  to  make,  and  which  when 
made  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  imitation.  Another  fault  of 
the  treaty  lay  in  its  containing  no  definition  of  *  due  dili- 
gence,' and  thus  the  arbitrators  were  thrown  upon  general 
principles  to  ascribe  a  meaning  to  the  term." 

A  writer  in  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview"  of  July,  1884  (p.  279), 
describes  the  rules  as  "  a  gross  departure  from  the  established 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  adopted  apparently  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  and  so  far  from  having  been  adopted  by 
other  nations,  they  have  fallen  into  merited  oblivion,  and 
been  acceded  to  by  no  other  state."  Adding,  that  this 
"  extraordinary  transaction  is  probably  the  only  instance  in 
history  in  which  a  great  nation  broke  the  law  of  nations  in 
a  sense  directly  adverse  to  its  own  interest,  and  entered  a 
court  of  arbitration  only  to  invite  a  condemnation  which  might 
have  been  self-imposed."  Quoting  from  Mr.  Wharton's 
Commentaries  on  Law,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1884, 
the  writer  remarks  that  Mr.  Wharton  repudiates  the  three 
rules  altogether.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  says  Mr.  Wharton, 
"  political  opinion  in  the  United  States  has  swung  back  to 
its  old  bearings"  (^).  That  the  rules  did  not  embody  the 
law  of  nations  as  then  understood  is  evident ;  and  a  mere 
agreement,  on  the  part  of  certain  nations,  to  be  governed  by 


{b)  For  these,  see  The  Santistitna  Trinidad,  7  WhitU,  283. 
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these  rules  in  the  future,  must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  a  private  compaot  as  between  the  nations  parties  to  it. 

In  the  result,  four  out  of  the  five  arbitrators,  the  British 
representative  (Sir  Alexander  Cockbum)  dissenting,  signed 
an  award,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"Whereas,  with  respect  to  the  vessel  called  The 
Alabama,  it  clearly  results  from  all  the  facts  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  ship,  at  first  designated  by  the 
No.  *  290 '  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  its  equipment 
and  armament  in  the  vicinity  of  Terceira,  through  the 
agency  of  the  vessels  called  Tfie  Agrippina  and  The 
Bahama,  dispatched  from  Great  Britain  to  that  end,  that 
the  British  Government  failed  to  use  due  diligence  in 
the  performance  of  its  neutral  obligations;  and  especially 
that  it  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and 
official  representations  made  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  United  States  during  the  construction  of  the  said 
No.  *290,'  to  take  in  due  time  any  effective  measures 
of  prevention,  and  that  those  orders  which  it  did  give, 
at  last,  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  were  issued  so 
late  that  their  execution  was  not  practicable ; 

"And  whereas,  after  the  escape  of  that  vessel,  the 
measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imper- 
fect as  to  lead  to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  sufficient  to  release  Great  Britain  from  the 
responsibility  abeady  incurred ; 

"And  whereas,  in  despite  of  the  violations  of  the 
neutrality  of  Gbeat  Britain  committed  by  the  *290,' 
this  same  vessel,  later  known  as  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Alabama,  was  on  several  occasions  freely  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being 
proceeded  against  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  any  and 
every  port  within  British  jurisdiction  in  which  it  might 
have  been  found ; 

().  B  B 
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''And  whereas  the  Goyenmient  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  oannot  justify  itself  for  a  failnie  in  dae  dili- 
genoe  on  the  plea  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  l^al  means 
of  action  which  it  possessed ; 

''Four  of  the  arbitrators,  for  the  reasons  aboTe 
assigned,  and  the  fifth  for  reasons  separately  assigned 
by  him,  are  of  opinion, 

"  That  Great   Britain    has   in  the  case  failed,  bj 

omission,  to  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  first  and 

the  third  of  the  Bules  established  by  the  Sixth  Article 

of  the  Treaty  of  Washington/' 

The  responsibility  of  the  British  Gfovemment  for  the  acts 

of  certain  other  vessels  was  also  left  to  the  decision  of  the 

Convention,  and  the  following  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in 

respect  of  these,  viz. : — 

The  Florida^  built  at  and  issuing  from  Liverpool,  and 
subsequently,  notwithstanding  her  alleged  breach  of  neu- 
trality, freely  admitted  into  ports  within  the  British  juris- 
diction, and  treated  as  a  belligerent  cruiser: — ^The  Britiah 
Government  to  be  held  responsible.  (The  ciroumstances  in 
this  case  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  that  of  The 
Alabama,) 

The  8/tenandoahj  issuing  from  London,  and  converted  into 
a  cruiser  off  Madeira,  and  subsequently  enlisted  men  at 
Melbourne: — The  Government  not  liable  for  acts  prior  to 
arrival  at  Melbourne,  but  liable  for  her  acts  after  departoe 
from  that  port. 

The  Tuscaloosa  (tender  to  Alabama)  v 

The  Clarence  \  :— These 

The  Taconey  and  Hie  Archer  (tenders  to  Florida)  ^ 
vessels,  being  accessories,  must  follow  the  lot  of  their  prin- 
cipals. 

The  Retribution^  Georgixi,  Sumter ^  Nashville ^  Tallahassee^ 
Chicamauga : — The  Government  not  responsible. 
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The  Sallie^  Jejfferaan  JDacis,  Mmicy  BosUtn  and  V.  B.  Joy: — 
Excluded  from  consideratiou  for  want  of  evidence. 

As  regards  the  damages,  the  following  conclusions  were 
arrived  at : — 

Costs  of  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  being  part  of 
the  general  war  expenditure : — ^Disallowed. 

Prospective  earnings,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their 
nature  upon  future  and  uncertain  contingencies: — ^Disallowed. 

Double  claims,  t.^.,  on  behalf  of  owners  and  on  behalf  of 
underwriters,  in  respect  of  the  same  losses : — Disallowed. 

Claims  for  freight  to  be  disallowed  so  far  as  they  exceeded 
net  freights.  On  these  conclusions,  the  Convention  awarded 
a  lump  sum  of  fifteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
as  compensation,  such  amount  being  held  to  cover  the  losses 
sustained,  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  interest.  Date  of 
award,  14th  September,  1872. 

The  so-called  "indirect  claims"  were  dismissed  by  the 
arbitrators  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  They  were 
for:  (1)  The  enhanced  rates  of  insurance  in  the  United 
States  occasioned  by  the  cruisers  in  question  ;  (2)  The 
transfer  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  United  States 
to  England ;  and  (3)  The  prolongation  of  the  civil  war. 

For  a  reference  to  the  "Eeasons"  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum  for  refusing  to  sign  the  award  relative  to  The 
Alabama  J  see  Kent's  International  Law,  2nd  ed.  p.  468. 

This  arbitrator's  comments  on  the  subject  of  the  "due 
diligence  "  required  to  be  shown  by  a  neutral  power  in  the 
prevention  of  outfit  of  vessels  for  belligerent  use,  and  similar 
conduct,  are  especially  worthy  of  perusal.  A  convenient 
Bunmiary  of  the  American  claims  and  the  British  rejoinders 
in  the  cases  of  the  various  vessels  above  mentioned,  will  be 
found  in  Pitt  Cobbett's  Leading  Cases,  pp.  191 — 199.    A 
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risumi  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  and  Award  is  supplied  in 
the  same  work,  pp.  199 — 204. 

The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. — ^The  diplomatic  controTersy 
arising  out  of  The  Alabama  claims  having  called  attention  to 
important  defects  in  the  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1819,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  Ad;, 
and,  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  a  new  statute,  entitled 
the  "Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870 '*(c),  repeaUng  the 
former  Act,  was  passed  by  both  Houses.  The  principal 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  extends  to  all  the  Britidi 
dominions,  are  as  follows : — 

§  4.  Illegal  Enlistment — Penalties  provided  in  the 
case  of  any  British  subject  accepting,  without  per- 
mission, any  engagement  in  the  militaiy  or  naval 
service  of  a  state  at  war  with  another  state  at  peace  with 
this  country  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  any  person  in  the 
British  dominions  inducing  any  other  person  to  enter 
into  such  an  engagement  (d). 

§  5.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  any  such  persons  going 
on  board  any  ship  with  a  view  to  accepting  such  engage- 
ment, or  inducing  any  other  person,  &c. 

§  6.  Similarly,  for,  by  misrepresentation,  inducing  any 
person  to  leave  the  British  dominions  to  enter  into 
foreign  naval  or  military  service,  as  above. 

§  7.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  any  master  or  owner  of 
a  ship  knowingly  having  on  board  persons  voluntarily  or 
by  misrepresentation  proceeding  abroad  to  accept  en- 
gagements as  above. 

§  8.  Illegal  Shipbuilding  and  Illegal  Expeditiom,'^ 
Penalties  provided  in  the  case  of  any  person  in  the 

(r)  33  &  34  Vict.  o.  90. 

(d)  There  is,  under  the  common  law  of  nations,  no  prohibition  agiusst  the 
enlistment  of  neutral  subjects  into  the  militaiy  or  naval  Berrice  of  bellige- 
rents. 
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British  dominions  building,  without  licence  and  know- 
ingly, any  ship  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  a 
belligerent  state,  as  above ;  or  equipping  or  despatching 
any  such  vessel. 

Unless  such  building,  &c.,  shall  be  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  made  before  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities ; 
in  which  case  he  shall  furnish  all  relative  particulars  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  guarantee  that  the 
vessel  shall  not  be  removed  without  licence  until  the 
termination  of  the  hostilities. 

§  9.  Any  ship  built  or  delivered  to  any  such  belli-* 
gerent  state,  or  to  the  agent  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  so  built,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  such  delivery ; 
the  burden  of  proof  of  innocent  intent  to  lie  on  the 
builder,  &c. 

§  10.  Illegal  Equipment, — Penalties  provided  in  the 
case  of  any  person  in  the  British  dominions  adding 
without  licence  to  the  number  of  guns,  or  exchanging 
the  guns,  or  being  concerned  in  the  augmentation  of 
the  warlike  force  of  any  ship  at  such  time  in  the  warlike 
service  of  a  belligerent  state,  as  above. 

§  11.  IHtting-out  Erpeditiom. — Penalties  provided  in 
the  case  of  any  person  in  the  British  dominions  being, 
without  licence,  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  of  any  war- 
like expedition  to  proceed  against  the  dominions  of  any 
friendly  state. 

§  14.  Illegal  Prize. — During  a  war,  in  which  this 
country  is  neutral, — if  any  prize  captured  within  the 
British  dominions,  or  captured  by  any  ship  built, 
equipped,  commissioned,  or  despatched,  or  the  force  of 
which  may  have  been  illegally  augmented,  as  above,  be 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  captors  vrithin  the  British 
dominions, — it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  original  owner  o^ 
such  prize  to  apply  to  the  Admiralty  Court  tq  seize  and 
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detain  it ;  and  the  same  shall,  on  due  proof  of  the  facts, 
be  restored. 

§  21  gives  power  to  the  officials  designated  to  seize  and 
detain  any  ship  liable,  as  above,  to  be  seized. 

§  30  (Interpretation  clause)  gives  a  comprehensive 
meaning  to  the  term  "  ship,"  and  states  that  "  equip- 
ping" shall  include  the  furnishing  a  ship  with  any 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  provisions,  arms,  munitions,  or 
stores,  &c. 

The  above  Act  is  set  forth  at  length  in  the  appendix  to 
the  treatises  on  International  Law  by  Wheaton  and  Kent 
The  former  work  comprises  also  the  American  Act,  entitled 
the  "  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  certain  Crimes  against  the 
United  States"  (1818)  (f). 

As  regards  the  first  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  passed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  first  of  such  Acts  passed  in  the 
United  States,  both  seem  to  have  owed  their  introduction 

{e)  In  Kent's  Intemat.  Law  (2  Eng.  cd.  p.  288),  attention  is  drawn  to  two 
or  three  features  by  which  the  American  is  distinguished  from  the  Bntish 
Act,  as  follows : — 

**  The  first  is  that  by  the  American  Statute  the  owners  or  con^gnon  of 
armed  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  United  States  are  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing  out,  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on  board,  not  to  employ  them  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property,  of 
any  friendly  power.  The  second  is,  that  the  collectors  of  customs  are 
authorized  and  required  to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  war  par- 
poses,  and  about  to  depart  from  the  United  States,  when  circumstances  lendcf 
it  probable  her  owner  intends  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  until  the 
President's  decision  thereon  be  had,  or  until  a  bond  be  taken.    WhiLt«t  the 

4 

third  is,  that  by  the  British  Act,  the  enlistment  of  troops  and  the  armament 
of  ships  within  the  British  dominions  are  not,  as  in  the  American  Aet  oi 
Congress,  prohibited  absolutely,  but  only  if  they  take  place  without  the 
leave  and  licence  of  the  Crown,  signified  by  an  Order  in  Connci],  or  bf  a 
Proclamation." 

The  municipal  regulations  of  the  nature  of  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts 
established  by  other  powers  are  summarised  in  Pitt  Cobbett's  useful  if^A 
<*  Leading  Cases  on  International  Law/'  pp.  181 — 183. 
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muoh  more  to  a  desire  to  provide  protection  for  the  neutral 
than  to  any  sense,  on  the  part  of  the  neutral,  of  obligation 
towards  belligerents.  All  such  actB  should,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  strictly  municipal,  and  not  as  being  intended  to 
in  any  way  interpret  the  obligations  of  neutrals  towards 
belligerents. 

So  recently  as  1887  proceedings  were  set  on  foot  imder  the 
British  Act.  One  Sandoval,  a  foreigner  temporarily  resident 
in  England,  had  bought  certain  guns  and  ammunition  in 
England  which  he  sent  to  Antwerp.  At  Antwerp  these 
articles  were  put  on  board  The  Justitiaj  which  then,  with 
Sandoval  on  board,  sailed  under  the  British  flag  ostensibly 
for  Trinidad.  Subsequently  a  foreign  flag  was  run  up  in 
place  of  the  British,  and  the  vessel,  on  arriving  at  a 
Yenezuelan  port,  took  in  tow  a  flotilla  of  boats  filled  with 
armed  men.  After  shelling  a  Yenezuelan  custom  house  at 
long  range  and  engaging  a  Yenezuelan  cruiser — ^in  the  latter 
of  which  enterprises  The  Juatifia  got  the  worse  of  it — the 
vessel  retired  to  San  Domingo.  The  defendant.  Colonel 
Sandoval,  was  subsequently  arrested  in  England  for  violating 
clauses  8  and  11  of  the  above  Act  of  1870,  of  which  ofFence 
he  was  found  guilty.  The  Court,  observing  that  any  future 
case  would  be  visited  with  much  severer  punishment,  passed  a 
sentence  of  one  month's  imprisonment,  500/.  fine  and  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  (/). 

Hospitality  to  Belligerent  Warships. — ^The  permission  to 
belligerent  vessels  of  war  to  enter  neutral  ports;  or  the 
refusal  of  such  permission;  or  the  granting  of  a  qualified 
permission;  is  a  matter  in  the  sole  discretion  of  neutral 
powers,  and  the  granting  or  refusal,  as  the  case  may  be, 

(/)  Beg.  V.  Sandoval,  16  Coz*s  C.  L.  C,  Ft.  III.,  described  as  the  first 
case  occuning  under  the  Act ;  but  vide  The  Ghiuntlet,  and  The  Ihtemational, 
p.  382,  infra. 
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of  permission,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  unfriendly  act 
towards  either  beUigerent.  But  this  axiom  is  subject  to 
the  principle  that  neutrals  must  act  impartially ;  they  must 
not  permit  to  the  one  belligerent  a  privilege  which  they 
deny  to  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  any  neutral  procla- 
mation a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  assume  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  neutral  ports  will  be  extended  to  him,  as  in  times  of 
peace.  A  neutral,  whilst  permitting  the  entry  of  the  public 
armed  vessels  of  belligerents,  may  by  proclamation  deny 
admission  to  privateers.  Thus,  during  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1854,  the  various  neutral  Baltic  and  Mediterranean 
powers  issued  proclamations  forbidding  privateers  to  enter 
their  ports  unless  under  stress  of  weather,  Sweden  prohibiting 
such  vessels  even  from  remaining  in  her  roadsteads.  In  the 
same  war,  the  latter  power,  with  Norway,  in  a  proclamation 
conceding  permission  to  belligerent  warships  to  enter  its 
ports  generally,  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  refuse  admission 
to  certain  military  ports  named  in  the  notice.  A  similar 
note  was  issued  by  Denmark  {g). 

But  the  general  denial  of  the  right  of  entry  of  armed 
belligerent  vessels  would  presumably  not  be  held  to  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  seeking  a  neutral  port  for  succour  when  in 
distress ;  as,  for  instance,  to  escape  from  pressing  dangers  of 
the  seas,  to  e£fect  necessary  repairs,  to  obtain  medical  assist- 
ance or  to  supply  an  urgent  need  of  water  or  provisions; 
hospitality  being  regarded  in  such  cases  as  the  common  duty 
of  humanity.  But  a  vessel  entering  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  required  to  depart  as  soon  as  her  wants  had  been 
supplied. 

The  right  of  neutrals  to  permit  or  prohibit  the  entry  of 
belligerent  warships,  or  to  regulate  the  admission  of  these 
vessels,  extends  equally  to  the  prizes  seized  by  belligerent 


(^)  Twias's  Interna t.  Law,  p.  447. 
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Tessels ;  and  leave  may  be  granted  or  refused  to  belligerents  to 
sell  their  prizes  in  the  neutral  ports.  Some  there  are  who  hold, 
and  the  modem  tendency  seems  to  be  in  support  of  this  view, 
that  the  granting  of  this  privilege  is  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  of  strict  neutrality ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  a  band  fide  possessor  of  property  may  traffic  with  it  in 
every  country  where  the  sovereign  does  not  choose  to  establish 
a  different  rule(^).  In  the  American  Civil  War,  Great 
Britain  issued  injunctions  prohibiting  the  armed  vessels  of 
either  belligerent  from  carrying  their  prizes  into  British 
ports,  and  similar  instructions  were  issued  by  France  and 
Spain.  It  was,  moreover,  subsequently  declared  that  the 
British  prohibition  applied  not  only  to  captured  vessels  but 
also  to  prize  cargoes  transhipped  to  armed  vessels.  And  no 
warship  was  to  be  supplied  with  coal  more  than  once  in  three 
months,  and  any  coal  supplied  was  to  be  only  sufficient  to 
carry  the  ship  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own  country.  Any 
vessel  putting  in  for  supplies  or  repairs  was  to  be  required  to 
depart  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  soon  as  her  wants  had 
been  supplied  (j). 

Belligerents  have  the  right  to  convert  their  prizes  into 
warships  after  condemnation,  and  any  vessels  so  converted 
would  be  entitled  to  share  the  privileges  extended  to  warships 
generally.  If  converted  without  condemnation,  it  is  an  open 
question  how  such  vessels  should  be  regarded  by  neutrals  (/). 

In  1854  both  Spain  and  Portugal  published  stringent 
decrees  against  affording  facilities  to  the  belligerents  (A),  on 
the  part  of  the  national  subjects;  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870,  H.  M, 


(A)  Kent's  Inteniat.  Law,  p.  313. 

(» )  London  Gazette,  15  Dec.  1863.    On  this  subject  generally,  vide  Wheat. 
Lit.  Law,  2  £ng.  ed.  606-6. 
0)   Vid€  Wheat.  Lit.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  606. 
(Jt)  44  State  Papers,  12  April,  1854. 
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Government  issued  a  circular  letter  declaring  that  belligerente 
would  not  be  allowed  to  bring  their  prizes  into  British  waters 
except  under  pressure  of  necessity.  Belligerent  vesaels  dis- 
regarding this  notice  were  to  be  immediately  ordered  to  quit, 
and,  if  necessary,  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  (/). 

If  the  capture  of  a  prize  shall  have  been  effected  in  viola- 
tion of,  or  after  illegal  augmentation  (m)  of  the  crew  of  the 
capturing  vessel  within,  the  neutral  territory,  the  neutral 
power  should,  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  being  brought  within 
the  neutral  territory,  require  its  restoration  to  the  original 
owner,  regardless  of  any  decree  of  condemnation  passed 
upon  it  by  a  prize  court  of  the  captors,  and  notwithstanding, 
as  it  is  asserted,  that  the  prize  may  have  been  previously 
taken  infra  prcesidia  of  the  captors'  coimtry  (»).  If  the 
neutral  power,  on  being  applied  to,  should  improperly 
decline  to  exercise  its  right  to  restore  a  vessel  captured  in 
violation  of  neutral  rights,  the  government  of  the  injured 
belligerent  is  entitled  to  demand  compensation  from  the 
neutral  (o).  In  other  cases  of  prize  carried  into  neutral 
ports,  the  neutral  power  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  the  capture  (/?). 

A  summary  of  a  Declaration  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government,  of  the  American  views,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  privilege  of  asylum  within  neutral  waters,  is  to 
be  found  in  Twiss's  Law  of  Nations  in  Times  of  War, 
pp.  453,  454. 

(/)  State  Papers,  vol.  61,  1093.  Declarations  of  neutralitj  were  sIm 
issued  by  the  United  States,  Peru,  &c.,  that  of  the  latter  power  prohilntiziir 
the  sale  of  contraband  of  war,  and  placing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  oooL 
Vide  State  Papers,  vol.  61,  pp.  656,  665,  &c. 

(;w)   Vide  p.  62,  supra, 

{n)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2nd  £ng.  ed.  504.  For  the  Belligerent  Obligatioa 
•*  Respect  of  Neutral  Territory,"  tide  p.  311,  mpra. 

(o)  The  Greneral  Armstrong,  Ortolan,  Diplom.  de  la  Mer,  2,  p.  300. 

(p)  Vide  pp.  62,  317,  mpra^  for  remarks  relative  to  the  sale  of  prizes  within 
neutral  territory. 
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The  Twenty-four  Houn  Snle. — It  is  an  established  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  when  warships  belonging  to  adverse  bellige- 
rents shall  be  in  a  neutral  port  together,  on  one  of  such  vessels 
putting  to  sea,  that  of  the  adverse  belligerent  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  for  twenty-four  hours  following.  Thus,  in 
1759,  when  a  British  fleet  had  entered  Cadiz  where  a  French 
warship  was,  at  the  time,  lying  at  anchor,  the  governor  of 
Cadiz  sent  a  requisition  to  the  English  admiral  to  permit  the 
French  vessel — Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with  France 
— ^to  sail  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  depeirture  of  the 
British  fleet ;  and  the  admiral  at  once  acceded  to  this  request. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  this  rule  was  on  one  occa- 
sion evaded  by  the  Northern  States  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  Confederate  cruiser  Nashville  having  put  in  to  South- 
ampton, the  Federal  corvette  Tuscarora  stationed  herself  off 
the  port,  but  within  the  neutral  limits.  So  soon  as  the 
Nashville  got  ready  to  sail,  the  agents  of  the  Tuscarora  noti- 
fied the  latter  vessel,  which  thereupon  put  to  sea.  This  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  the  Nashville  for  twenty-four  hotu^, 
and  before  that  time  had  elapsed  the  Tuscarora  would  have 
again  returned  to  her  moorings.  By  repeating  this  manoeuvre 
whenever  the  Nashville  was  reported  to  be  getting  ready  for 
sea,  the  latter  was  prevented  from  leaving  port  at  all.  To 
guard  against  similar  devices  in  other  cases,  it  was  provided 
by  a  British  Order  in  Council  that  any  belligerent  vessel 
entering  a  British  port  during  hostilities  should,  in  the 
absence  of  valid  reason  to  the  contrary,  be  required  to  depart 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  entrance  {q). 

A  neutral  power  has  also  the  right  to  prohibit  belligerent 
vessels  from  lying  in  wait  for  the  enemy's  vessels  at  the 
mouths  of  the  neutral  rivers  or  harbours  (r) ;  or  from  sending 


(q)  Pitt  Gobbett's  Leading  Cases,  p.  199 ;  b^  State  Papers,  816. 
(r)  The  Azma,  p.  312,  iupra. 
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out  boats  from  the  neutral  port  to  attack  an  enemy's  vessels 
lying  outside  the  neutral  jurisdiction  («). 

Augmentation  of  Forces  of  Belligerent  Vessels. — ^According 
to  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  would  seem,  a  neutral  state  may, 
without  any  breach  of  her  neutrality,  permit  belligerent 
vessels  to  be  equipped  or  to  augment  their  forces  within  the 
neutral  territory ;  but  belligerents  have  no  right  to  assume 
this  permission.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  belligerent  thus 
augments  his  force  without  express  permission  he  is  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  neutral  rights.  This  was  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  United  States  by  several  decisions  on  the  American  Act 
of  1794  (t).  This  principle,  however,  is  apparently  not  to 
be  carried  so  far  that  belligerent  vessels  shall  not  equip 
themselves  to  the  same  extent  as  would  be  permissible  to 
merchant  vessels ;  but  that  they  must  not  go  beyond  this 
limit.  If,  notwithstfimding,  a  belligerent  vessel  should  be 
illegally  equipped  or  fortified,  and  should  thereafter — ^that  is, 
during  the  succeeding  cruise — efEect  captures,  the  neutral 
power  has  the  right,  or  rather  is  under  the  obligation,  to 
seize  and  restore  any  of  such  prizes  which  may  be  brought 
within  the  neutral  jurisdiction ;  and  the  offenders,  moreover, 
may  be  subject  to  penalties.  But  so  far  as  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  thus  captured  and  restored  are  concerned,  there 
the  matter  ends.  The  restitution  is  made  in  justification  of 
neutral  rights,  and  not  as  rectifying  a  wrong  done  to  the 
belligerent  nation  to  which  the  prize  belonged :  so  that  no 
damages  will  be  awarded  against  the  captors  («).  In  1828 
when  conflicting  claims  arose  to  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
England  prohibited  any  equipment  of  vessels  in  her  ports  on 


(«)  The  Twee  Gebrojders,  p.  313,  supra. 

(t)  JE.g.f  Brig  Alertay,  BlasMoran,  9  Cranch,  365.     And  vide  p.  354,  tmprm, 

{u)  La  Amutad  de  Rues,  5  Wheat.  385. 
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the  part  of  either  belligerent ;  and  an  armament  having  not* 
withstanding  been  smuggled  out  of  Plymouth  in  the  interests 
of  one  of  the  claimants^  a  naval  force  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
it,  and  prevented  the  squadron  from  engaging  in  hostilities  at 
the  island  of  Terceira,  as  had  been  contemplated.  But,  as 
appears  above,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  both  of  this 
country  and  of  the  United  States,  definitely  prohibit,  on  the 
part  of  the  neutral  subjects,  any  abetting  of  such  augmenta* 
tion  of  forces  {x)j  and  provide  for  the  restitution  of  prizes  as 
already  mentioned. 

Neutrals  are  entitled  to  insist  that  their  territory  shall  be 
respected  by  belligerents,  and  the  latter  are  under  the  obli- 
gation to  observe  this  requirement  (p).  It  has  been  held  in 
the  United  States  that  a  foreign  vessel  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
municipal  laws  may  be  pursued  on  the  high  seas,  and  brought 
back  for  adjudication ;  but  such  a  right  could  scarcely  be 
maintained.  So  recently  as  1857,  the  Neapolitan  Grovem- 
ment  seized  and  condemned  a  Sardinian  merchant  vessel — 
The  Cagliari — whose  officers  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
part  in  excesses  on  Neapolitan  territory,  and  imprisoned  her 
crew,  amongst  whom  were  two  Englishmen.  It  was  found 
on  the  facts  that,  as  no  war  existed  at  the  time,  the  seizure 
of  the  vessel  was  altogether  illegal ;  and  an  indemnity  of 
3,000/.  was  ultimately  paid  to  the  British  Grovernment  on 
behalf  of  the  two  Englishmen  wrongfully  detained  and  im- 
prisoned (s). 

Assistance  to  Belligerents. — If  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
state  render  assistance  to  a  belligerent,  the  fact,  it  is  to  be 

(x)  See  §{10  and  14  of  the  British  Act,  p.  373,  supra,  For  cases  deciding 
what  ooDstitates  illegal  equipment,  see  Wheaton's  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed. 
pp.  612—619. 

(y)  F«fep.  311. 

(c)  For  remarks  on  this  (Cagliari)  case,  and  on  The  Virginius  (1873),  and 
Hnascar  (1877),  see  Wheaton's  Intemat.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  pp.  169—173;  also 
p.  435,  infra. 
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apprehended,  does  not  by  the  law  of  nations  taint  the  neutral 
state  with  any  violation  of  neutral  duties.    Indeed,  if  the 
state  should  itself  render  such  assistanoey  short  of  taking  any 
step  which  might  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  an  actual 
interference  in  the  hostilities,  this  action  would  not  be  any 
breach  of  neutrality  so  long  as  the  state  was  ready  to  impar- 
tially render  similar  aids  to  both  belligerents  without  distinc- 
tion.    And,  as  we  have  seen  (a),  no  municipal  enactments 
limiting  or  prohibiting  such  assistance  should  be  regarded  as 
an  admission  of  obligation  imposed  by  the  law  of  nations. 
As  between  the  neutral  state  and  its  subjects,  however,  any 
such  enactments  become  of  material  importance.    An  instance 
of  this  was  supplied  by  The  Gauntlcty  in  1870  (6).     A  Prussian 
merchant  vessel,  captured  by  a  French  man-of-war,  was  driven, 
whilst  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew,  to  take  shelter  in  the  Downs, 
and  an  English  tug  was  engaged  by  the  French  consul  at 
Dover  to  tow  her  to  Dunkirk.     This  the  tug  did,  and  was  in 
consequence  proceeded  against  for  breach  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  (c).     Judgment  was  given  by  the  Admiralty 
Court  in  favour  of  the  tug,  but  this  decision  was  reversed  on 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  held  that  the  engagement 
to  tow  the  prize  with  her  prisoners  and  crew,  into  French 
waters,  was  despatching  a  ship  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section,  and  the  tug  was  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
Crown. 

The  case  of  The  Interna fio)ml{d),  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  carried  beyond  the  Admiralty  Court,  may  also  be 
considered  in  this  connexion.  The  vessel  belonged  to  an 
English  company  which,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
had  contracted  with  the  French  Government  to  lay  certain 
submarine  cables  on  the  French  coast.     The  undertaking 

(a)  Vide  p.  366,  supra, 
{b)  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  184. 

(c)  Vide  §  8,  p.  372,  supra, 

(d)  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  321. 
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was  purely  oommeroial  in  its  design,  but  the  steamship  was 
detained  by  the  British  authorities  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  engaged  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act, — ^for,  it  was  argued,  the  proposed  lines  of 
telegraph  could  be  made  available  to  promote  military  pur- 
poses on  the  part  of  France.  The  ship  was,  however,  on  an 
application  of  the  owners,  released  by  the  Admiralty  Court. 
The  possibility  that  the  cable  might  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses did  not,  the  Court  decided,  divest  the  transaction  of  its 
primary  commercial  character,  or  clothe  with  a  military  or 
naval  character  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  the  service  to 
be  rendered.  But  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  there 
was  a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  the  detention,  no 
order  was  made  as  to  costs  or  damages  {e). 

By  the  law  of  nations  a  neutral  power  is  permitted  to 
fulfil  pre-existing  treaty  engagements,  such  as  the  furnish- 
ing of  limited  succours  to  another  nation  in  case  its 
territory  should  be  invaded  by  a  third  nation,  without  being 
deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  neutral  obligations.  Thus,  in 
1788,  Denmark  furnished  certain  ships  and  troops  to  Eussia, 
in  her  war  with  Sweden,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
a  previous  treaty,  and  Sweden  accepted  the  Danish  declara- 
tion of  amity,  declaring,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
practice  was  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  law  of 
nations.  On  this  point  the  learned  editor  of  Wheaton's 
International  Law  (/)  gives  the  following  pertinent  extract 
from  Sir  R.  Phillimore's  work  : — "  There  remains  the  grave 
question  whether  a  state  has  any  right  to  stipulate  in  time  of 
peace  that,  when  the  time  of  war  arrives,  it  will  do  the  act  of 
a  belligerent  and  yet  claim  the  immunity  of  a  neutral," — and 


{e)  For  othenr  cases,  see  Burton  v.  Pinkerton,  36  L.  J.  Ex.  137 ;  Keg.  v. 
Oarlin  frhe  Salyador),  L.  B.  3  P.  G.  21S ;  Beg.  r.  Gorbett,  4  Fos.  &  Fin. 
566. 

(/)  2  Eng.  ed.  by  Boyd,  p.  496. 
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the  conclusions  as  to  this  inquiry  are,  as  might  be  supposed, 
against  such  a  proposition. 

"With  respect  to  loans  made  to  belligerents  by  neutralfi : — 
If  the  loan  be  made  by  or  with  the  consent  or  collusion  of  the 
neutral  government,  the  act  would,  it  appears,  be  regarded  as 
a  violation  of  neutrality.  But  private  loans  made  by  neutral 
subjects,  without  the  cognizance  of  their  government,  would 
no  doubt  stand,  as  regards  their  legality,  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  shipment  of  contraband  of  war  by  individuals.  Much 
would,  however,  depend  on  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
loan  was  made  (g). 


Insurance. 

The  obligations  implied  under  a  warranty  of  neutrality  will  be 
set  forth  presently  under  the  head  "War Warranties"  (A).  With 
respect  to  the  effect  of  municipal  regulations  on  the  legality  of 
insurance,  it  should  be  observed  that  no  shipment  or  traffic  prO' 
hibited  by  British  municipal  law  is  capable  of  insurance  within 
the  national  jurisdiction. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  marine  insurance  in  connexion  with 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  it  may  here  suffice  to  remark  generally 
that  any  traffic  lawfully  open  to  neutrals  would  appear  to  be 
primd  facie  capable  of  insurance  by  them  (») ;  although,  as  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed,  there  may,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
hostihties,  be  pecuHar  circumstances  or  risks  allied  to  the  traffic 
which  it  may  be  advisable  to  expressly  communicate  to  the 
underwriter  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  in  order  to 
preclude  any  subsequent  question  as  to  the  perils  contemplated 
by  him. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (/;),  a  neutral  may  lawfully  carry  the 

(ff)   Vide -p,  4l^f  infra. 

(A)    Vide  p.  386. 

(i)  Vide  remarks  on  p.  357,  tupra,  relative  to  neutral  goods  on  enemy 
Bhips ;  and  on  p.  193,  supra,  relative  to  the  insurance  of  contraband  ^pped 
by  neutrals  to  the  enemy. 

(A)  Vide  p.  355,  nipra. 
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goods  of  beUigerents,  subject  to  the  risk  of  capture  where  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  or  other  treaty  does  not  secure  immunity  to 
belligerent  goods  under  the  neutral  flag.  As  regards  freight 
payable  on  delivery  of  permissible  belligerent  g^ds,  the  captor 
must  pay  it  to  the  carrier  (/). 

Neutrals  may  also  ship  by  belligerent  merchant  vessels,  though 
in  so  doing  they  must  take  their  chance  of  the  vessel  being  cap- 
tured. Should  this  contingency  occur,  the  captors  may,  if  they 
80  elect,  carry  the  goods  to  their  destination  and  so  earn  the 
freight ;  or,  as  it  would  seem,  they  may  land  them  for  account 
and  risk  of  the  neutral  owner  (m). 

The  position  in  respect  of  neutral  goods  pre>empted  by 
belligerents,  or  placed  under  arrest  or  embargo,  has  been 
detailed  on  pp.  244 — 253,  supra.  The  subject  of  costs  incurred 
by  neutrals  with  the  view  to  procure  the  restoration  of  their  pro- 
perty wrongfully  seized  by  belligerents  has  been  briefly  reviewed 
on  pp.  336  ei  seq. 


With  this  Chapter  ends  our  Summary,  for  mercantile  pur- 
poses, of  the  Law  of  Nations  from  its  maritime  aspect,  during 
time  of  war.  It  now  only  remains  to  set  before  the  reader  a 
brief  review  of  those  mercantile  considerations  not  already 
dealt  with  which  are  specially  interesting  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. What  these  considerations  are  will  appear  on  refer- 
ence to  the  explanatory  remarks  on  pp.  6 — 7,  supra. 

(/)  Vide  p.  339,  supra.  (m)   Vids  p.  358,  8^pra. 
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WAR  WAREANTIES. 


'*  Warranted  Ventral." — A  warranty  of  neutrality  of  a  veasel 
implies  that  she  is  owned  by  a  neutral  state,  and  that  she  shall 
be  navigated  with  due  respect  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
neutrals  by  the  common  law  of  nations.  To  act  contrary  to  this 
law  is  to  break  the  warranty  and  void  the  insurance.  The 
obligations  in  question  have  already  been  considered  in  their 
several  places,  and  reference  to  the  relative  considerations  of 
marine  insurance  has  been  made  at  the  same  time.  The  obliga- 
tions as  regards  the  shipowner  are  these : — 

(i)  To  respect  blockades p.  104 

(ii)  Not  to  carry  contraband  of  war ;  i.  e.  articles  intended 

I  for  the  warlike  uses  of  belligerents 156 

'  (This  obligation  is,  however,  of  a  qualified  kind,  the 

.  penally  for  its  breach  being  OFdinarilj  confined  to  loeB 

'  of  freight  of  the  confiscated  articles.    See  the  remarks 

I  below  relative  to  the  insurance  of  contraband  of  war 

generally.) 

(iii)  Not  to  carry  despatches  or  military  persons  of  a 

belligerent  state 201 

(iv)  Not  to  resist  visit  and  search    212 

(v)  Not  to  sail  under  convoy  or  to  ship  by  armed  belli* 

gerent  vessels 213 

(vi)  Not  to  attempt  a  rescue    216 

I  (vii)  Not  to  falsify,  destroy,  or  suppress  shipping  papers, 

or  carry  false  papers 219 

(viii)  To  carry  and  exhibit  all  usual  shipping  papers 224 

'  (ix)  Not  to  engage  in  the  privileged  trade  of  a  belligerent 

state,   or   in  any  trade  deemed   by  the  law  of 
nations  illicit 233 
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With  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the  cargo  owner,  as  a  general 
principle  he  is  held  not  to  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  master, 
unless  the  former  be  the  owner  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  or 
cognisant  in  fact,  or  by  presumption^  of  the  intended  violation 
of  the  law ;  or  the  master  be  his  agent.  If  the  circumstances  of 
the  breach  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  attempted  in 
accordance  with  design  antecedent  to  the  voyage,  the  cargo  will 
be  held  bound ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  breach  spring  out  of 
an  unforeseen  emergency,  then  the  cargo  will  be  deemed  primd 
facie  innocent  of  the  offence  (a).  "Whether  in  any  case  loss  or 
damages  arising  out  of  snch  breaches  of  the  law  can  be  attributed 
to  barratry  of  the  master  wiU  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  insurance  of  contraband  of  war,  neutral 
subjects  may,  as  has  been  indicated  (^),  ship  and  insure  such 
goods  without  breach  of  the  neutral  warranty, — for  though  the 
contraband  articles  are  subject  to  confiscation,  the  fact  of  their 
shipment  by  individuals  does  not  technically  involve  a  breach  of 
neutrality.  But  if  there  be  an  express  warranty  against  con- 
traband, a  breach  of  this  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  assured 
will  of  course  void  the  insurance  (c).  And  the  policy  may  also 
be  voided  on  the  ground  of  concealment  of  material  fact,  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  underwriter  was  not  informed  of  the 
intention  to  ship  contraband,  and  the  circumstances  were  not  such 
as  to  charge  him  with  implied  knowledge  of  this  intention  (rf). 

The  principles  on  which  has  to  be  decided  the  question  of 
ownership  of  property  in  transitu  have  already  been  considered 
under  the  head  Domicile  {e).  Further  illustrations  in  Arnould's 
treatise  on  Marine  Insurance  (5th  ed.,  pp.  611 — 614)  indicate 
that  a  warranty  of  neutrality  is  strictly  construed  by  the  Courts. 
A  neutral  warranty  is  complied  with  if  the  property  be  neutral 
at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  and  a  subsequent  declaration 


(a)  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  160 ;  The  Imina,  3  Rob.  169  ;  The  Rosalie 
and  Betty,  2  Rob.  343,  351 ;  The  Alexander,  4  Rob.  93  ;  The  EUebe,  6  Rob. 
173 ;  The  Shepheidees,  5  Rob.  262. 

{b)  Pp.  160,  188,  200,  supra, 

{c)  Vide  Seymour  v,  Lo.  and  Frov.  Insce.  Co.,  p.  199,  supra.  Vide  also 
p.  403,  infra. 

{d)  P.  193,  eupra, 

{e)  P.  15,  mpra, 

cc2 
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of  hostility  will  not  release  the  underwriter ;  this  is  a  risk  which 
he  must  be  held  to  have  taken  upon  himself  (/) ;  except  that 
if  hostilities  should  occur  between  the  govemments  of  the 
assured  and  of  the  insurer,  the  insurance  then  becomes  void  as 
being  contrary  to  the  war  policy  of  the  country  of  the  insurer  (y). 

If  a  ship,  not  in  fact  neutral,  be  so  warranted,  the  contract 
is  void  from  the  commencement,  and  the  underwriter  will  be 
discharged,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  vessel's  loss  (A). 

It  has  been  explained  above  (t)  that  false  or  simulated  papers 
must  not  be  carried,  unless  under  express  licence  in  the  pohcy. 
In  the  same  place  reference  has  been  made  to  the  consequences 
of  ccurying  suspicious  papers,  and  belligerent  property  under  a 
disguise  of  neutrality. 

Neutral  goods  are  not  liable  to  seizure  on  the  fact  of  shipment 
by  belligerent  merchant  vessels,  so  long  as  such  vessels  are 
unarmed  and  not  under  convoy ;  consequently  such  a  shipment 
is  no  breach  of  a  neutral  warranty  of  the  goods  (y). 

The  warranty  of  neutrality  may  be  explicit,  as  "warranted 
neutral  ship  and  neutral  property" ;  "  warranted  neutral":  or  it 
may  be  implied  in  the  description  of  the  vessel,  as,  for  instance, 
"a  Danish  brig,"  "the  Swedish  ship  Sophiay^  such  wording 
amounting  to  a  warranty  that  the  vessel  has  the  national 
character  thus  ascribed  to  her  {k).  A  vessel  so  described  mast 
carry  shipping  papers  in  accordance  with  any  relative  subsisting 
treaties  (/).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  standing  condition  of  the  neutral 
warranty  that  the  vessel  shall  be  properly  documented,  both  in 
accordance  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  any  special  treaties  operating  in  a  particular  case  (m). 
The  papers  generally  regarded  as  necessary  proofs  of  nationality 
have  already  been  enumerated  (n).      Failure   in  this  respect 

(/)  Eden  v,  Parkinson,  2  Doug.  732. 

{g)  Vide  Amould*8  Insce.,  5th  ed.  p.  610,  note. 

(A)  Woolmer  v.  Mailman,  4  Burr.  1419 ;  1  Blao.  B.  427 ;  Femandes  r.  Da 
CoBta,  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  p.  407. 

(i)  P.  231. 

(j)  Amould,  5th  ed.  p.  622. 

{k)  Amonld,  5th  ed.  p.  589. 

(/)  Baring  r.  Clasrgett,  3  B.  &  P.  201 ;  S,  C,  o  East,  398;  Lothian  f. 
Henderson,  3  B.  &  P.  499. 

(w)    Vide  p.  228,  nupra. 

(n)    Vide  p.  224,  »npra. 
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constitates  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  voids  the  policy  ab  initio  ; 
a  result  which  is  also  involved  by  a  breach  of  any  other  of  the 
neutral  obligations  set  forth  above  (o).  But  if  a  merely  transi- 
tory breach,  involving  no  loss  or  injury,  should  occur,  it  has 
been  suggested  {p)  that  this  should  not  necessarily  absolve  the 
underwriter  from  a  subsequent  loss  in  no  way  consequent  on  the 
breach.  For  instance,  if  a  master  should  improperly  refuse  to 
produce  the  necessary  documentary  proofs  of  nationality  to  a 
belligerent  cruiser,  such  conduct  would  be  a  breach  of  neutral 
warranty ;  and  if  the  ship  should  be  condemned  in  consequence, 
the  underwriter  would  be  discharged ;  but  that  if  she  should  be 
released,  and  be  subsequently  lost  by  perils  of  the  seas,  the 
assured  shoidd  not  be  deprived  of  his  indemnity  on  the  mere 
ground  of  the  previous  breach. 

In  every  policy  effected  on  the  shipowner's  account,  the  con- 
dition is  implied  that  the  vessel  shall  carry  the  proper  proofs 
of  her  nationality,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  neutral 
warranty  {q).  But  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement 
absolves  the  underwriter  only  when  the  vessel  is  condemned  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  proper  documents  (r).  And  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  it  would  appear  that  the  underwriter  is 
discharged  only  when  his  contract  is  with  the  shipowner,  not 
when  it  is  with  the  cargo-owner  («). 

In  considering  a  foreign  condemnation,  the  grounds  of  which 
are  not  explicitly  defined,  the  Court  wUl  examine  the  sentence  as 
a  whole,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  grounds  of  the  judg- 
ment (/).  It  is  held  in  the  United  States  that  whether  the 
grounds  of  the  condemnation  by  the  foreign  tribunal  be  good 
or  bad,  the  finding  of  such  Court  is  to  be  accepted  as  evidence 
in  actions  on  policies  of  insurance.  The  French  Courts  decline 
to  accept  such  judgments  as  conclusive  evidence,  and  in  the 
British  Courts  foreign  judgments  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 


(o)   Vide  p.  386. 

(p)   Vide  Amould's  Insce.,  dth  ed.  p.  535,  and  note. 
(q)   Tide  Amould^s  Mar.  Luce.,  5th  ed.  p.  668. 
(r)  Price  r.  Bell,  1  East,  663,  673. 
(«)  Vide  p.  230,  mpra, 

(/)  Kixidersley  v,  CbaBe,  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  743.    Vide  also  Amoiild*s 
Insce.,  5th  ed.  631,  note. 
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dusive  only  as  to  the  points  wbich  they  profess  to  decide  (ti) ; 
and  the  Courts  must  be  satisfied  that  the  ground  of  the  condem- 
nation is  such  as  to  forfeit  neutrality  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  not,  for  example,  merely  according  to  some  national 
municipal  law.  A  condemnation  of  the  latter  kind  is  not  con- 
dusiye  as  discharging  underwriters  {v). 

"  Warranted  to  sail  with  Convoy.**->It  was  decided  in  Hibbert 
V.  Ptffou  {x)  that  by  convoy  is  meant  a  naval  force  under  the 
command  of  a  person  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the 
country ;  the  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  man-of-war  not 
forming  part  of  a  convoy  not  being  a  compliance  with  the  warranty. 
The  vessels  in  the  convoy  receive  sailing  orders  from  the  admiral, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  the  signals  for  the  places  to  which 
they  are  to  steer  in  case  of  dispersion  by  storm  or  any  other  just 
cause.  ''Generally  speaking,"  said  Buller,  J.,  following  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  this  case,  *'  unless  sailing  instruc- 
tions are  obtained,  the  warranty  is  not  complied  with;  the 
captain  cannot  answer  signals ;  he  does  not  know  the  place  of 
rendezvous  in  case  of  a  storm ;  he  does  not  in  effect  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  convoy,  and  therefore  the  under- 
writers are  not  benefited."  In  the  above  case  the  vessel  was  lost 
in  a  violent  storm  which  occurred  after  she  had  joined  the  convoy, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  warranty  to  "depart  with  convoy"  was  abso- 
lute, and  the  vessel  had  not  actually  and  technically  so  departed, 
the  underwriters  were  held  discharged.  This  was  an  insurance 
on  ship.  The  underwriters  and  the  insured  were,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  equally  innocent,  but  the  only  question  for 
the  Court  to  decide  was  whether  the  warranty  to  **  depart  with 
convoy  "  had  or  had  not  been  literally  complied  with.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  observed  that  Willes,  J.,  expressed  some  dissent  from 
such  a  stringent  interpretation  of  the  warranty. 

The  case  of  Smith  v.  Readshaw  (y)  (1781)   seems  to  have 

(u)  Bolton  V,  Gladstone,  5  East,  155.    But  cf.  Hobbs  v.  Henning,  p.  196, 

(v)  Pollard  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  434 ;  Mayne  v.  Walter,  8th  ed.  Park's  Idmc.. 
p.  730.  Vide  also  cases  cited  in  Amonld,  5th  ed.  pp.  618,  632—634,  on  this 
subject  gtsnerally. 

(x)  8th  ed.  Park*s  Insce.,  p.  694.    See  also  Smith  v.  Readshaw,  ^ii.  p.  70S. 

(y)  8th  ed.  Park's  Insce.,  708 ;  Lilly  r.  Ewer,  Doug.  72  (1779). 
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decided  that  if  a  ship  be  warranted  to  sail  with  conTOji  the 
warranty  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  the  whole  voyage,  and 
that  if ,  as  a  fact,  the  convoy  only  goes  a  part  of  the  way,  this 
is  not  a  convoy  for  the  voyage.  But  this  conclusion  must  pre- 
sumably be  regarded  as  reversed  by  the  judgment  in  D^Equino 
V.  BertDicke(z)  (1795),  when  Buller,  J.,  dealing  with  an  argu- 
ment advanced  by  counsel  for  the  defendant  underwriter, 
delivered  himself  thus : — 

"  If  Government  thought  a  convoy  to  the  Cape  was  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  East  India  trade,  and  the  usage  was  for  the 
East  India  ships  to  sail  with  a  convoy  only  to  the  Cape,  and  no 
other  convoy  was  appointed  to  the  East  Indies,  I  should  hold 
that  the  warranty  was  complied  with ;  though  I  agree  that  if 
there  were  another  convoy  to  the  East  Indies,  it  would  be  other- 
wise." 

And  if  the  vessel  be  separated  from  the  convoy  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  circumstances  beyond  the  master's  control,  the 
underwriters  also  remain  liable  (a). 

In  Le  Tkullier^s  Case  {h)  it  was  decided  that  the  warranty  to 
depart  with  convoy,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  sailing  from  London, 
must  be  held  to  mean  that  the  vessel  was  to  join  the  convoy  in 
the  Downs  ;  for  that  there  never  was  a  convoy  from  the  port  of 
London.  And  in  a  somewhat  similar  case  (c)  it  was  decided  to 
be  no  deviation  for  a  vessel  to  depart  from  the  direct  course  in 
order  to  seek  convoy,  the  captain  having  acted  fairly  and  bond 
fide.  And  if  a  ship  duly  sails  with  convoy,  and  after  being 
driven  back  to  port  sails  subsequently  without  convoy,  there  is 
no  breach  of  warranty  (</). 

With  respect  to  sailing  instructions,  in  Victoria  v.  Cleeve  («), 
where  the  vessel  insured  was  captured  shortly  after  joining  the 
convoy,  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  underwriters  that  there 
had  been  a  breach  of  warranty,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  the  vessel  had  obtained  no  sailing  instructions.     But  as 

{z)  2H.Blaok.551.   Fwfe  also DeGareyr.Qagget, 8th ed. Park's losce., 708. 

(a)  Jeftreys  v,  Legendra,  3  Ler.  320. 

(b)  2  Salk.  445. 

[e)  Gordon  v.  Morley,  2  Stra.  1265.    See  also  cases  cited  in  Amonld's 
Insce.,  5th  ed.  p.  501,  note. 
{d)  Laing  v.  Glover,  5  Taunt.  49. 
{e)  2  Stra.  1250. 
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it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  default  of  the  master  in 
seeking  such  instructions,  and  that  the  failure  to  obtain  them 
was  actually  due  to  violence  of  the  weather,  judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff.  In  a  case  where  failure  to  join  conToy  or  to 
obtain  the  necessary  sailing  orders  is  attributable  to  neglect  or 
default  on  the  part  of  the  master,  the  underwriter  wUl  be  dis- 
charged (/). 

In  Williams  y.  Shee  (y),  where  a  vessel  stopped  behind  to  com- 
plete her  loading  instead  of  leaving  with  the  convoy,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  deviation  which  voided  the  policy.  Where  a  vessel, 
however,  becomes  separated  from  convoy  by  storm,  and  is 
captured  whilst  out  of  the  direct  course,  but  seeking  to  resume 
it,  the  underwriters  are  not  discharged  (A). 

In  Christie  v.  Secretan  (t),  the  broker  stated  that  the  sliip 
would  sail  under  convoy,  and  this  representation,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  of  further  conversation  on  the  subject,  was  held  to  be 
binding. 

'*  Gables  cut  away  or  anchors  slipped  to  avoid  being  separated 
from  convoy  are  not  the  subject  of  general  average  contribution 
in  this  country,  though  they  are  so  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Phillips  it  would  be  so  in  the  United  States  "  C/). 
Expenses  consequent  on  waiting  for  convoy  are  not  ordinanlj  to 
be  treated  as  general  average,  but  if  the  circumstances  be  Buck 
as  to  make  the  delay,  or  the  protection  of  a  man-of-war  an 
exceptional  necessity,  the  case  would  apparently  be  otherwise  [k]. 

Under  the  Convoy  Act  of  1798,  now  expired,  stringent  pro- 
visions were  made  against  sailing  without  convoy,  leaving 
convoy,  sailing  without  proper  signalling  ilags,  omitting  to 
destroy  sailing  instructions  in  the  face  of  imminent  risk  of 
capture,  &c.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  penalty  for  wilfully 
leaving  convoy  was  a  superfluous  provision,  but  naturally  the 
speed  of  the  convoy  would  be  reduced  to  the  capacities  of  the 
dull  sailers,  and  there  is  always  a  temptation  for  the  master  of  a 

(/)  Taylor  v,  "Woodness,  Park's  Insoe.,  8th  ed.  p.  707. 

(^)  3  Gamp.  469. 

(k)  Harrington  r.  Halkeld,  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  p.  638. 

(i)  8  T.  R.  192. 

(j)  Amould's  Insce.,  5th  ed.  p.  830. 

\k)  Ibid.  844. 
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fast  vessel,  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  made,  to  spread  all 
sail,  and  set  the  risk  of  capture,  on  the  one  hand,  against  the 
certain  advantage  of  being  first  in  the  market,  with  the  saving 
of  wages  and  provisions,  on  the  other. 

The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  §  46,  provides  that  if  any  person, 
while  in  command  of  a  ship  under  convoy,  wilfully  disobeys  the 
commands  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  or  without  leave 
deserts  the  convoy,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
500/.,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.  ( ride  Appendix, 
p.  449.) 

In  Amould's  treatise  on  marine  insurance  (/),  the  following 
are  enumerated  as  being  the  five  requisites  essential  in  respect 
of  the  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy,  viz. :  (1)  The  sailing  must 
be  with  the  regular  convoy  appointed  by  government ;  (2)  from 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  government ;  (3)  it  must 
be  convoy  for  the  voyage  ;  (4)  under  proper  sailing  instructions 
received  from  the  officer  in  command  ;  and  (5)  the  vessel  must 
depart  with  convoy,  and  continue  with  it  till  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  unless  separated  by  necessity  (m).  But  the  proposition 
that  the  vessel  must  continue  with  convoy  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  D*Equino  v.  Berwicke, 
mentioned  above. 

It.  may  be  convenient  to  observe  in  this  place  that  crew's 
wag'^s  and  provisions  whilst  a  vessel  is  awaiting  convoy  or 
change  of  convoy,  or  whilst  taking  refuge  in  port  in  order  to  avoid 
imminent  risk  of  capture,  are  not  recoverable  in  general  average. 
Seeing  that  such  delays  may,  however,  be  on  occasion  indefinitely 
prolonged,  this  contingency  will,  no  doubt,  be  kept  in  view  by 
shipowners  when  entering  upon  contracts  of  affreightment. 

EETimN  FOB  Arrival  :  for  Sailing, — with  Convoy. — In  Simond 
V.  Baydell{n),  an  insurance  had  been  effected  on  sugar  from 
Grenada  to  London,  *^to  return  eight  per  cent,  if  the  ship  sails 
with  convoy  and  arrives."  The  vessel  having  got  agroimd  in 
the  Downs,  some  of  the  sugar  was  washed  overboard  and  other 
was  damaged.  The  underwriters  claimed  that  no  return  was 
due  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  which  did  not,  within 


(/)  5th  ed.  p.  608. 

(m)  Sat  see  as  to  (o),  D'Equino  v.  Berwicke,  p.  391,  supra, 

(n)  Doug.  256. 
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the  meaning  of  the  policy,  arrive.  Lord  Mansfield  decided  that 
the  clause  must  be  held  to  refer  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  and 
not  merely  of  the  cargo.  If  it  had  been  meant  that  no  return 
should  be  made  unless  all  the  goods  arrived  safe,  the  clause 
should  have  been  *'....  if  the  ship  arrive  with  ail  the  goodt,^^ 
or  ".  .  .  .  if  the  ship  arrive  safely  with  all  the  goods.*^  **It  is 
amazing,"  said  the  learned  judge,  *'  when  additional  clauses 
are  introduced,  that  the  merchants  do  not  take  some  advice  in 
framing  them  or  bestow  more  consideration  upon  them  them- 
selves. I  do  not  recollect  an  addition  made,  which  has  not 
created  doubts  on  the  construction  of  it."  In  this  case,  however, 
as  in  others,  the  ambiguity  was  in  favour  of  the  merchants ;  for 
the  rule  of  law  is  in  parallel  cases  to  construe  such  ambiguities 
of  consti'uction  against  the  grantor  of  the  contract. 

In  another  case  (o),  where  a  similar  clause  had  been  employed 
in  an  insurance  on  freight,  and  the  vessel  was  captured,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  and  delivered  up  against  payment  of 
salvage,  the  Court  gave  a  similar  judgment,  ordering  payment  of 
return  on  the  whole  amount  insured.  If  the  clause  was  in- 
tended to  bear  the  meaning  which  the  underwriters  claimed  for 
it,  the  Court  observed,  it  should  have  had  added  to  it  **  safely 
from  the  enemy,"  or  some  such  words. 

"  Every  arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  port  of  destination,"  said 
Lord  Kenyon,  **  would  not  be  an  arrival  within  the  fair  con- 
struction of  this  memorandum ;  such,  for  instance,  as  an  arrival 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy  at  a  neutral  port ;  or  an  arrival  at 
her  port  in  England  as  the  property  of  other  persons  after  a 
capture.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  the  meaning  of  the  memo- 
randum, it  should  be  an  arrival  at  her  destined  port  in  tlie 
course  of  her  voyage."  In  Horncastle  v.  Haworth  (/;),  the  ship 
had  arrived  but  was  captured  in  port  before  her  discharge  was 
completed.  The  policy  contained  a  return-clause  as  above,  and 
the  underwriters  were  held  liable  for  the  return,  notwithstanding 
their  payment  of  total  loss.  In  another  case  (^).  however,  where 
it  was  provided  that  a  return  should  be  made  **  for  convoy,"  and 
the  assured  claimed  the  return  as  well  as  a  total  loss,  it  was 


(o)  Aguilar  v,  Rodgers,  7  T.  R.  421. 

(p)  2  MarshalPs  Insce.,  681.    See  also  Dalglelsh  r.  Brooke,  15  East^  29.>. 

(q)  LuDghom  r.  Allnutt,  4  Taunt.  511, 
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found  by  the  juxy  that  no  return  was  due,  on  the  ground  that 
the  assured  "  had  a  right,  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  to  add  the  wholes 
amount  of  the  premium  to  his  invoice  and  so  would  recover  it  in 
that  shape,  included  in  the  total  loss,'' — a  proposition  which  seems 
to  call  for  some  explanation  (r). 

If  a  return  for  sailing  with  convoy  be  stipulated  for,  and, 
owing  to  breach  of  warranty,  tf.^.,  sailing  out  of  date(«),  the 
policy  become  invalid,  the  return  will  apparently  be  recoverable, 
notwithstanding  that,  as  in  the  case  cited,  a  local  risk  before 
sailing  has  been  incurred  under  the  policy. 

In  Stevenson  v.  Snow  (^),  where  the  voyage  was  from  London 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy  from 
Portsmouth,  and  the  vessel  arrived  at  Portsmouth  after  departure 
of  the  convoy,  the  underwriter,  who  refused  to  continue  the 
insurance,  was  ordered  to  make  a  return  of  premium  in  respect 
of  the  risk  not  run  by  him.  **  These  contracts,"  said  Lord 
Mansfield,  **  are  to  be  taken  with  great  latitude ;  the  strict  letter 
of  the  contract  is  not  to  be  so  much  regarded  as  the  object  and 
intention  of  it."  Equity  implies  a  condition  "that  the  insurer 
shall  not  receive  the  price  of  running  a  risk,  if  he  run  none." 
"Wherever  there  is  a  contingency  in  the  voyage,  the  risk  may 
be  divided  "  (m).  But  the  principle  affirmed  by  Lord  Mansfield 
is  not  to  be  applied  in  a  case  where  a  vessel  has  been  insured  for 
twelve  months,  and  is  captured  shortly  after  the  making  of  the 
contract  (a:).  And  where  the  insurance  is  "at  and  from,"  and 
the  risk  is  entire,  no  return  is  claimable  (y). 


(r)  The  following  is  the  custom  of  Lloyd's  in  respect  of  a  provision  for 
return  of  premium  **  and  arrival "  : — 

"When  the  words  *and  arrival*  follow  the  stipulation  for  a  return  of 
premium  on  a  policy  on  goods,  the  particular  average,  hut  not  the  special 
charges,  is  deducted  from  the  amount  insured,  to  arrive  at  the  amount  on 
-which  the  return  is  taken."  Mepori  as  to  the  customs  of  Lloyd* s^  issued  by  the 
Association  of  Average  Adjusters, 

{»)  Meyer  v,  Gregson,  3  Doug.  402;  and  see  Amould*B  Insoe.,  5th  ed. 
1065,  note. 

(0  3  Burr.  1237 ;  1  Black.  318. 

{u)  Gale  V,  Machell,  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  797.  See  also  Long  v,  Allen, 
4  Dong.  276. 

(x)  Tyrie  v,  Fletcher,  Cowp.  666. 

(tf)  Manes  r.  Pratt,  4  Camp.  296. 
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In  Kellner  y.  Le  Mesurier  (z),  where  the  clause  provided  for 
Bepeu*ate  returns  in  respect  of  portions  of  the  voyage,  *'or  ten 
per  cent,  if  with  convoy  for  the  voyage  and  arrives,"  it  was  held 
that  the  words  '^and  arrives"  controlled  the  provision  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  the  vessel  having  been  captured  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  voyage,  no  return  was  payable  in  respect  of  the 
earlier  stages,  for  which  a  return  would  otherwise  have  been 
claimable. 

In  Dudley  v.  Duff  {a),  a  return  had  been  provided  for,  **if  the 
vessel  sailed  with  convoy  from  the  coast  of  Portugal  and 
arrived."  The  vessel  sailed  under  convoy  from  Oporto  for  the 
general  rendezvous  at  Lisbon,  but  having  lost  the  convoy  before 
arrival  at  the  rendezvous,  she  ran  for  England,  and  arrived. 
Held,  that  the  vessel  having  sailed  from  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  Portugal  under  convoy  and  arrived,  the  assured  were  entitled 
to  the  return  {b), 

''Warranted  free  from  Capture." — Vide  as  to  this  important 
warranty,  sub  "  Capture,"  pp.  68 — 84,  supra.  The  clause  is 
subject  to  considerable  variations  (c),  both  in  wording  and  effect. 
The  more  usual  form  runs  as  follows  : — 

'*  Warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure  and  detention, 
and  all  the  consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt 
thereat," — or 

**  Warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure  and  detention, 
and  from  all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  opera- 
tions, whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war." 

For  such  varieties  as  *'  Warranted  free  from  capture  in  port" ; 
'*  in  port  of  discharge  " ;  **  in  port  of  loading  " ;  **  Warranted  free 
from  confiscation";  "Warranted  free  from  American  condemna- 
tion," reference  may  be  made  as  above  (p.  81). 

If  a  vessel  insured  free  of  capture  be  seized  and  carried  into 
port  for  adjudication,  and  eventually  allowed  to  resume  her 

(s)  4  East,  396.    And  see  Leevin  r.  Cormac,  4  Taont.  438,  note. 
(0)  Amonld^s  Insce.,  5th  ed.  1076. 

{b)  For  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Retnm-premiom  genenflj, 
reference  is  recommended  to  Amould*s  Marine  Insoe.,  5th  ed.  pp.  1057  W  Mf« 
{e)  Vide  Owen's  Marine  Insce.  Notes  and  Clauses,  2nd  ed.  p.  19. 
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TOjSLgey  this  interruption  of  the  voyage  would  not,  according  to 
Scoti  T.  Thompson  {d)j  he  regarded  as  a  deviation.  In  the  case 
cited,  the  insurance  included  the  risk  of  capture,  and  the  vessel 
was  detained  six  weeks.  The  Court  held  that  where  the  devia- 
tion was  necessitated  bj  superior  force  there  was  no  ground  for 
distinction  between  a  poHcj  confined  to  particular  risks  and  a 
general  policy  embracing  all  risks. 

Implied  Warranty  of  Seaworthiness. — ^In  Wedderhum  v. 
BeU{e\  where  a  missing  ship  was  found  not  to  have  been 
efficiently  provided  with  sails,  Lord  Ellenborough  said: — "A 
person  who  underwrites  a  policy  upon  a  vessel  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  she  will  be  so  equipped  with  sails,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  convoy  and  get  to  her  port  of  destina- 
tion with  reasonable  expedition.  She  must  be  rendered  as  secure 
as  possible  from  capture  by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  danger 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  But  here  the  vessel  appears  to  have 
been  deficient  in  sails,  on  which  her  speed  might  materially 
depend ;  and  if  so,  the  risk  thereby  being  greatly  increased,  the 
policy  never  attached."  It  appeared  that  the  sails  for  use  in 
stormy  weather  were  in  good  condition,  but  that  the  maintop- 
gallant  sails  and  studding  sails,  useful  in  light  breezes,  were 
rotten  and  practically  unserviceable.  From  this  case  it  would 
seem  that  an  equipment  which  will  fulfil  the  implied  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  regarded  as  insufficient  if 
there  be  a  risk  of  hostile  capture. 

{d)  1  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  181.  Vide  also  Amould's  Inace.,  6th  ed.  p.  603, 
note. 

(«)  1  Camp.  1. 
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X. 


MISEEPRESENTATION  AND  CONCEALMENT. 


'*  On  the  true  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  for  the  sake  of 
that  consensus  indispensable  to  a  contract,  concealment  or  mis- 
representation by  the  assured,  whether  wilful  or  not,  of  any  such 
facts  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
underwriter  in  taking  the  risk  or  fixing  the  rate  of  premium,  wiD 
avoid  the  policy  "  (a).  The  technical  distinction  between  repre- 
sentation and  warranty,  and  the  general  principles  of  law  in 
connexion  therewith,  need  not  be  entered  upon  here :  for  in- 
formation on  such  points  reference  should  rather  be  made  to 
treatises  on  marine  insurance  generally.  The  ob j  ect  of  this  chapter 
is  to  indicate  the  points — other  than  those  relating  to  marine 
insurance  generally,  in  times  of  peace — upon  which  insurers 
should,  in  time  of  hostilities  or  apprehended  hostilities,  give 
accurate  and  full  information  to  underwriters. 

Misrepresentation. — In  Hetd  v.  Harvey  (i),  where  the  insurer 
knew  that  the  vessel  had  sailed  without  convoy,  and  nevertheless 
secured  as  a  condition  of  the  insurance  a  provision  for  return  for 
sailing  with  convoy,  thereby  leading  the  underwriter  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  so  sailing,  this  was  held  to  be  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  which  voided  the  policy. 

In  Edwards  v.  Footner  (c),  where  a  representation  was  made 
that  the  ship  was  to  sail  with  convoy  and  a  certain  armament, 
and  this  representation  was  not  substantiaUy  complied  with, 
the  policy  was  held  to  be  void. 

(tf)  Amould's  Insce.,  oth  ed.  607. 

\b)  4  Dow'b  Rep.  97. 

(v)  1  Camp.  530.    Sec  also  Fawflon  v.  Watson,  2  Cowp.  78d. 
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*'  U,  with  the  intention  to  deceive,  the  owner  of  a  ship  states 
to  the  underwriter  that  he  believes  the  ship  to  be  neutral,  know- 
ing nothing  on  the  subject,  and  having  no  reason  to  believe 
either  way,  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  repre- 
sentation, if  false,  would  avoid  the  policy"  (rf).  '*  Every  mis- 
representation," said  Lord  Eldon  in  Sihhald  v.  HtU{e),  **  is  fatal 
to  a  contract  which  is  made  under  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  other  party,  and 
induce  him  to  act  when  otherwise  he  would  not." 

In  Seymour  v.  London  and  Provincial  M,  I,  Co,  (y),  an  insur- 
ance had  been  effected  on  goods  **  warranted  no  contraband  of 
war."  The  vessel  was  herself  destined  to  a  neutral  port  on  the 
"borders  of  belligerent  soil.  The  interest  insured  was  condemned 
as  being  actually  intended  for  enemy  use,  and  the  British  Court 
approved  of  the  decision  of  the  belligerent  prize  court.  The 
policy  was  declared  void  on  the  grounds  of  misrepresentation  and 
bre£U3h  of  warranty. 

In  Macdowell  v.  Fraser  (y)  the  assured,  owing  to  an  erroneous 
computation  as  to  dates,  represented  the  ship  to  be  safe  in  the 
Delaware  on  11th  December.  It  turned  out  that  on  the  9th  De- 
cember she  had  been  lost  by  running  against  a  chevaux  de  frise 
placed  across  the  river,  and  the  misrepresentation  was  held  to 
have  voided  the  policy. 

In  Christie  v.  Secretan  (A),  where  the  broker  spoke  of  the  ship 
as  an  American,  but  said  he  was  directed  not  to  warrant  any- 
thing ;  this  was  held  to  be  a  representation  binding  the  assured 
to  have  the  vessel  documented  as  American.  In  another  case  («), 
however,  where  the  broker  had  stated  to  the  underwriter,  when 
the  insurance  was  opened,  that  the  ship  was  an  American,  and 
on  closing  the  policy  observed  only  that  it  **  was  an  insurance  on 
goods  by  The  Hermon^^  without  a  word  as  to  the  national 
character  of  the  ship.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the  first 
conversation  had  been  qualified  and  controlled  by  what  followed, 


(rf)  Amonld's  Insce.,  5th  ed.  620. 

\e)  2  Dow's  P.  0.  263. 

(/)  41  L.  J.  C.  P.  193 ;  and  p.  199,  mpra. 

{g)  Doug.  247,  260.     See  also  Amot  r.  Stewart,  6  Dow,  274. 

(A)  8  T.  R.  192. 

(i)  Dawson  r.  Atty,  7  East,  367. 
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and  that  the  ship  was  not  represented  to  be  an  American  so  as 
to  require  documents  of  nationality.  (See  Amould's  Insurance, 
5th  ed.  p.  540,  note,  for  the  learned  author's  comment  on  this, 
as  he  calls  it,  remarkable  decision.) 

In  Woolmer  y.  Muilman  (Jc\  where  the  insurance  was  effected 
with  the  warranty  "  Neutral  ship  and  property,"  the  interest 
being  in  fact  not  neutral,  the  poli(^  was  held  to  be  void,  though 
the  loss  was  due  to  perils  of  the  sea.  For,  the  fact  that  the  loss, 
in  parallel  cases,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  warranty  or  misrepresentation,  is  not  material.  And  this 
is  so  whether  the  misrepresentation  be  wilful,  or  whether  it  be 
due  to  ignorance,  accident,  or  mistake.  A  misrepresentation,  if 
fraudulently  made,  whether  it  be  material  or  not,  will  void  the 
policy.  This,  however,  will  not  be  so  if  the  representation, 
though  not  strictly,  be  substantially  fulfilled,  where  there  is  no 
moral  fraud  (/).  But  a  warranty  must  be  in  all  cases  strictlj 
complied  with  (m). 

Concealment. — ''  Concealment,  in  the  law  of  insurance,  is  the 
suppression  of  a  material  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
parties  which  the  other  has  not  the  means  of  knowing  or  is  not 
presumed  to  know.  A  material  fact  in  this  connexion  is  one 
which,  if  communicated  to  the  other  of  the  parties,  would  induce 
him  either  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  contract,  or  not  to  enter 
into  it  on  the  same  terms"  (n). 

If  a  person  intending  to  insure  should  receive  a  report  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  materially  afEect  the  risk  to  be  covered,  he  must 
acquaint  the  underwriter  with  it.  Otherwise  the  insurance  may 
be  held  void  on  the  ground  of  the  concealment,  even  though  the 
report  subsequently  prove  to  be  unfounded  (o). 

"The  assured,"  said  Lord  Mansfield  in  Carter  v.  Boehm{p)j 
"  need  not  mention  what  the  underwriter  ought  to  know ;  what 


(k)  3  Burr.  1419 ;  1  Blaok.  427.    See  also  cases  cited  in  note,  Araoold*! 
IniBce.,  6th  ed.  516 ;  and  Femandes  v.  Da  Costa,  Park's  Insoe.,  8th  ed.  407. 
(I)  Pawson  «.  "Wataon,  2  Cowp.  786. 
(m)  De  Hahn  v.  Hartley,  1  T.  R.  346. 
(n)  Amould's  Insce.,  6th  ed.  646. 

(o)   Vide  caRes  cited  in  Amould's  Insoe.,  6th  ed.  663,  note. 
{p\  3  Burr.  1906 ;   1  Blaok,  "R.  693. 
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he  takes  upon  himself  the  knowledge  of;  or  what  he  waives 
being  informed  of .  .  ,  .  The  underwriter  is  bound  to  know  eveiy 
cause  which  may  occasion  political  perils ;  from  the  rupture  of 
states,  from  war,  and  the  various  operations  of  war."  This  was 
an  insurance  on  a  so-called  fort  in  Sumatra.  On  its  being 
captured  by  a  French  ship  of  war  the  underwriters  objected  that 
they  had  not  been  informed  of  its  deficiency  of  defensive  power, 
and  that,  owing  to  certain  circtunstances,  the  French  might  seek 
to  take  it.  The  Court  held  that  the  underwriters,  having  asked 
no  questions,  took  upon  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  place ;  and  that  the  chances  of  the  French  making  a  visit  to 
it  were  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiif . 
In  the  above  trial  the  learned  judge  observed  that  in  the  case 
of  an  insurance  on  a  privateer,  the  underwriter  need  not  to  be 
told  of  the  secret  enterprises  contemplated.  For  from  the  nature 
of  the  contract  he  waives  this  information.  But  **any  circimi- 
stance  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  and  not  equally 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  imderwriter,  which  affects  the 
national  character  of  the  subject  insured,  and  therefore  exposes  it 
to  capture  or  detention,  must  be  disclosed  to  the  underwriters"  (q). 
But  ignorance  of  an  exceptional  circumstance,  though  material  to 
the  risk,  will  apparently  excuse  the  assured  in  respect  of  his 
failure  to  communicate  such  information  to  the  underwriter. 
As  where  a  vessel  insured,  warranted  Portuguese,  was  condemned 
by  a  French  Court  on  the  ground  that  she  carried  an  English 
supercargo,  contrary  to  a  recent  French  ordinance,  of  which  the 
insurer  and  the  underwriter  were  both  ignorant  (r).  "  If  both 
parties  were  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,"  said  Lord  Mansfield, 
**  the  underwriter  must  run  all  risks.  It  must  be  a  fraudulent 
concealment  of  circumstances  that  will  vitiate  a  policy."  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  held  that  new  or  shifting  ordinances  of 
foreign  states,  by  which  the  property  is  exposed  to  seizure,  must 
be  disclosed  to  the  underwriter  if  the  insurer  knows  of  them ;  for 
the  underwriter  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  necessarily  aware  of 
such  ordinances  (s).  And  in  the  same  country  it  has  been  held 
that  failure  to  disclose  that  the  property  iosured  belongs  to  a 


(q)  Amould's  Insce.,  6th  ed.  659. 
(r)  Mayne  v,  Walter,  Park's  Insce.,  8th  ed.  431. 
(«)  Vide  cases  cited  Amould's  Insce.,  6th  ed.  660. 
O.  DD 
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House  established  and  doing  business  in  a  belligerent  state  will 
defeat  an  insurance  effected  in  a  neutral  countiy  ''  for  whom  it 
may  concern."  Also,  that  not  disclosing  that  enemy  property 
embarked  in  a  neutral  ship  has  been  covered  as  the  property  of  a 
neutral,  is  a  material  concealment  (0- 

According  to  Amould  {u),  if  it  be  the  established  custom  for 
vessels,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy's  cruisers,  to  sail  on  certain 
voyages  with  false  papers,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  specially  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  the  imderwriter  when  proposing  insurances  on 
such  voyages.  The  decisions  on  which  the  learned  author  relies 
in  support  of  this  proposition,  however  {Planche  v.  Fletcher^  1 
Doug.  251,  An.  1779;  Barnewell  v.  Church,  1  Caine,  217,  An. 
1 803),  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  later  judgments  in  Uonuyer 
V.  Lushing  ton  andFomin  v.  Ostcelly  cited  on  p.  231,  supra. 

In  Bates  v.  Hewitt  (x),  The  Georgia,  a  notorious  Confederate 
cruiser,  after  being  laid  up  for  some  time  at  Liverpool,  was  sold 
to  the  plaintiff  at  public  auction,  and  converted  by  him  into  a 
merchant  ship  (y).  The  circimistances  were  well  known  at  the 
time,  but  plaintiff,  when  effecting  the  insurance,  did  not  call  the 
imderwriter's  attention  to  them.  It  was  admitted  that  the  fact 
of  the  vessel  having  been  in  the  Confederate  military  service, 
which  rendered  her  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  was  a  circumstance  material  to  the  risk.  The 
vessel  was,  immediately  on  leaving  Liverpool,  seized  by  a  Federal 
war-ship  and  condemned.  It  was  found  by  the  jury  that  the 
underwriter,  when  accepting  the  risk,  was  not  aware  that  the 
vessel  had  the  above  antecedents,  though  he  possessed  abundant 
means  of  identifying  her.  The  Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  excused  from  communicating  to  the  imderwriter  the  abore 
material  fact,  and  that  the  insurance  was  consequently  void. 

In  Sawtell  v.  Loudon  (z),  it  was  decided  that  if  a  vessel  be 
sailing  without  convoy,  and  be  not  within  the  exception  of  the 
convoy  statutes,  this  is  a  material  circumstance  to  be  disclosed  to 

(t)  Vide  cases  cited,  Amoald*s  Insoe.,  5th  ed.  560. 

(tt)  Ihid.  567.  (x)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  595. 

(y)  With  reference  to  such  a  sale  it  may  be  remarked  that  on  8  Sept  1S64, 
a  notification  was  issued  that  no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  either  of  the 
American  combatants  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  remain,  or  be  in  any  Briti^Ji 
port  for  the  purpose  of  being  dismantled  or  sold.    54  State  Papers,  850. 

(£)  5  Taunt.  359. 
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the  underwriter.  In  this  case  the  policy  expressly  gave  leave  to 
seek,  join,  and  exchange  convoy,  and  the  underwriter,  in  grant- 
ing it,  remarked  that  a  vessel  of  the  same  name  was  reported  to 
be  sailing  without  convoy.  Subsequently  the  broker  was  in- 
formed by  his  principal  that  the  report  related  in  fact  to  the 
vessel  insured,  but  he  failed  to  acquaint  the  underwriter  with 
this  information,  and  it  was  held  that  the  fact,  being  material, 
should  have  been  so  communicated. 

In  Da  Costa  v.  Scandret  (a),  where  an  owner  insured  his  ship 
on  hearing  a  report  that  a  vessel  resembling  it  had  been 
captured,  and  did  not  communicate  this  report  to  his  under- 
writer :  in  Durrell  v.  Bederley  {h\  where  the  owner  of  a 
privateer,  having  heard  it  rumoured  that  some  French  frigates 
had  made  a  capture  which  might  well  be  his  vessel,  caused  her 
to  be  insured  without  mentioning  in  his  order  for  the  insurance 
the  rumour  and  relative  facts ;  and  in Becktkwaite  v.  Nalgrave{c\ 
where  the  plaintiff  concealed  from  his  underwriter  that  he  had 
received  information  that  two  or  three  French  privateers  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thus,  apparently, 
constituting  special  danger  to  his  vessel;  the  concealment  was 
held  to  be  fatal  to  the  policy. 

In  Campbell  v.  Innes  {d\  there  being,  as  it  would  seem,  a 
prospect  of  hostilities  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
an  insurance  was  effected  on  a  ship  from  London  to  America 
''  against  all  risks,  American  capture  and  seizure  included." 
After  the  vessel  had  sailed,  information  was  received  that  the 
American  Government  had  declared  war,  and  on  the  vessel 
arriving  at  her  destination  she  was  seized  under  a  municipal  act 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  British  goods,  the  owner  being, 
as  it  proved,  an  American  subject.  It  was  decided  that  this  fact 
as  to  ownership,  being  material  to  the  risk,  should  have  been 
communicated  to  the  imderwriter,  for  whom  judgment  was  given 
accordingly. 

With  respect  to  the  carriage  of  contraband  of  war,  the  fact 
that  an    insurance    on   neutral  goods  is  intended  to  include 

(a)  2  Peere  Wms.  170.     Vide  also  Seaman  v.  Foumereau,  2  Stra.  1183. 
{h)  Holt,  N.  P.  283. 
{e)  Cited  in  3  Taunt.  41. 
\d)  4  B.  &  A.  423. 

T>  d2 
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contraband  articles  being  material  to  the  risk,  it  most  be 
oommimicated  to  the  underwriter  wben  the  insurance  is  proposed 
to  bim.  Or,  failing  such  express  communication,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  underwriter  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  trade  engaged  in  (e). 

In  Hohhs  V.  Henning  (/),  a  vessel,  H^  Peterhoff,  was  bound 
from  London  to  Matamoras,  a  neutral  port  on  the  borders  of  the 
Confederate  territory.  There  was  no  warranty  against  contra- 
band, and  the  goods  were  condemned  in  a  Federal  prize  court  as 
being  contraband  of  war.  The  British  court  held  that  the  goods 
were  not  by  the  law  of  nations  contraband  of  war  although 
unlawfully  confiscated  as  such :  that  there  was  no  concealment  on 
the  part  of  the  assured,  and  that,  the  insurance  being  against 
capture  (lawful  or  unlawful),  the  underwriters  were  liable. 

In  the  United  States  it  was,  at  the  close  of  last  century,  held 
that  an  insurance  on  ''all  kinds  of  lawful  goods "  ooren 
contraband  articles  {g).  But  the  Courts,  in  thus  deciding,  laid 
some  stress  on  the  circumstance  that,  if  this  were  not  so,  some 
similar  case  would  doubtless  have  been  decided  in  the  British 
Courts;  and,  since  then,  the  latter  Courts  have  decided,  in 
effect,  that  this  declaration  of  the  law  must  be  qualified  as  aboye 
explained. 

Similarly,  if  it  be  intended  to  attempt  a  breach  of  blockade, 
in  order  to  render  the  insurance  valid  the  underwriter  most 
either  be  expressly  informed  of  such  intention,  or  else  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  fact  was  within  his  knowledge  when  he  entered 
upon  the  insurance  (A). 

If  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  embargo  or  municipal  prohi- 
bition should  a£Pect  the  interest  proposed  for  insurance,  the 
imderwriter  must  be  acquainted  accordingly  (t). 

{e)  Amould's  Insce.,  6th  ed.  699 ;  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat,  283;  Ex 
parte  Ghavasse,  In  re  Grazebrook,  34  L.  J.  Bkcf.  17.  Vide  also  p.  3S7, 
ntjpra, 

(/)  17  C.  B.  818 ;  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  117 ;  and  p.  196,  sujn-a. 

{if)  Vide  Seton  v.  Low^  and  Juhel  v.  Shinelanderj  p.  193,  supra. 

(A)  P.  123,  tupra. 

(t)  Amoiild*8  InBoe.,  5th  ed.  682. 
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VOID  INSUEANCES. 


All  insurances  on  voyages  expressly  proliibited  by  the  common, 
statute,  or  maritime  law,  or  which  contravene  the  war  policy,  of 
the  country  of  the  insurer,  are  void  ab  initio.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  work,  however,  consideration  of  the  subject  may  be 
confined  to  its  relation  to  a  condition  of  war.  "Where  a  voyage 
is  illegal,"  said  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Redmond  v.  Smith  (a),  "an 
insurance  upon  it  is  invalid,  for  it  would  be  singular  if,  the 
original  contract  being  invalid  and  incapable  to  be  enforced,  a 
collateral  contract  founded  upon  it  could  be  enforced." 

Trading  with  the  enemy  being  illegal  unless  expressly  licensed, 
insurances  to  protect  such  trade  will  consequently  be  also  void. 
This  has  already  been  explained  under  the  head  "  Prohibition  of 
Trade  with  the  Enemy  "  (A).  If  the  trade  be  expressly  licensed, 
the  licence  must  be  granted  by  the  proper  authority,  and  it  must 
be  strictly  complied  with,  otherwise  the  voyage  will  be  illegal, 
and  any  relative  insurance  void  (c). 

Engaging  in  the  enemy's  privileged  trade— that  is,  in  any 
trade  confined,  in  times  of  peace,  to  the  subjects  of  the  enemy 
country— is  unlawful  unless  permitted  by  proclamation,  and, 
being  unlawful,  insurances  to  protect  such  traffic  are  void  (d). 

Bansom  ^m  the  enemy  being  prohibited,  no  insurance  can 
be  made  on  ransom-money  (0),  so  long  as  the  prohibition  is 
maintained. 

(fl)  7  M.  &  Gr.  467,  474. 
(ft)  P.  272,  tupra, 
(r)  P.  289,  supra. 
(rf)  P.  243,  supra. 
{e)   P.  304,  supra. 
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If  the  exportation  or  importation  of  certain  artides  be 
declared  prohibited,  insurances  on  goods  shipped  contrary  to  the 
prohibition  will  necessarily  be  void  (/). 

Insurances  against  British  capture  or  embargo,  or  on  enemy 
property,  being  contrary  to  the  national  war  policy,  are  illegal 
and  void  (^). 

Insurances  are  also  void  on  trades  or  voyages  prohibited  by 
law  or  proclamation  in  this  country.  Thus,  in  Johnson  ▼. 
Sutton  (A),  where  an  insurance  had  been  effected  on  goods  from 
London  to  New  York,  and  it  proved  that  one-half  of  the  cargo, 
including  the  goods  insured,  was  shipped  without  licence,  all 
unlicensed  trade  with  New  York  having  been  expressly  pro- 
hibited, the  voyage  was  held  to  be  illegal,  and  the  insurance 
consequently  void. 

But  if,  as  in  the  exceptional  case  of  Atkinson  v.  Abbott  (t), 
there  be  no  intent  to  evade  a  prohibition,  the  voyage  will  not  be 
held  illegal,  though  involving  the  payment  of  a  penalty.  In 
this  case,  clearances  to  a  Danish  port  having  been  prohibited, 
the  vessel,  with  intent  to  supply  the  British  fleet  with  provisions, 
had  sailed  under  a  false  clearance  to  a  neighbouring  neutral 
port. 

If  a  voyage  be  one  and  entire,  the  whole  is  rendered  illegal 
by  an  illegality  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  For  illustrations  in  this  connexion,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Amould's  Insurance,  5th  ed.,  pp.  676 — 679.  In  the 
same  valuable  treatise,  pp.  673 — 680  and  1061-5,  the  question 
is  discussed  as  to  return  of  premium  in  respect  of  illegal  in- 
surances generally. 

(/)  P.  308,  8upra, 

{0)  Pp.  275,  308,  supra.  Consequently,  such  a  clause  as  the  foDowiiig 
would  invalidate  any  policy  in  which  it  was  incorporated : — 

«  Against  all  war  risks  whatsoever,  including  British  as  well  as  foreigii 
capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  and  the  consequences  of  any  attempt  thereat, 
as  well  as  by  any  vessels  of  war,  letters  of  maique,  privateers,  or  pirates.*^ 
Owen's  Marine  Insce.  Notes,  2nd  ed.  p.  21.     Vide  also  on  p.  42,  ntpntf  note. 

(A)  1  Doug.  254. 

(t)  11  East,  135. 


(     ^07    ) 


XII. 


IN8TJEABLE  INTEEEST  OF  CAPTOES. 


"  Pekb,"  said  Sir  W.  Scott  in  The  EUehe{k\  "  is  altogether  a 
creature  of  the  Grown.  No  man  has,  or  can  have,  any  interest 
but  what  he  takes  as  the  mere  gift  of  the  Grown ;  beyond  the 
extent  of  that  gift  he  has  nothing."  In  the  same  case  the  Gonrt 
decided  that  up  to  the  period  of  final  condemnation  by  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  the  Grown  could,  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative, 
restore  a  prize  to  the  enemy  from  whom  it  had  been  captured, 
without  any  reference  to  the  captors;  though  these  instances 
were  of  rare  occurrence,  and  rightly  so.  '*  A  capture  at  sea," 
said  the  same  learned  judge  in  The  Rehekah{l\  ''made  by  a 
force  upon  the  land  ....  as,  if  a  ship  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  by  a  firing  from  the  castle  of  Dover  ....  that 
ship  would  be  a  droit  of  Admiralty,  and  the  garrison  must  be 
content  to  take  a  reward  from  the  bounty  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
not  a  prize  interest  under  the  king's  proclamation."  On  the  out- 
break of  war  it  is  usual  for  a  prize  proclamation  to  be  issued, 
ordering  reprisals  on  the  enemy's  ships,  goods,  and  subjects,  and 
declaring  that  the  proceeds  of  property  so  seized  by  the  ships  of 
war  shall  be  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  the  offers, 
seamen,  and  marines  on  board  the  vessels  effecting  the  captures, 
after  final  condemnation  as  lawful  prize  of  war.  ''  In  all  cases  of 
prize,"  as  Sir  W.  Scott  expressed  it,  ''the  words  of  the  royal 
proclamation  are  the  title-deeds  of  flag  officers,  and  no  naval 
officer  can  by  law  claim  an  interest  in  prize  unless  it  falls  clearly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  proclamation  in  force  for  the  time 

(*)  6  Bob.  181.  (/)  1  Bob.  286. 
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being "  (m).  The  Prize  Proclamation  issued  in  1854  makes 
special  provision  for  the  case  where  a  capture  is  due  to  the  con- 
joint action  of  the  land  forces  and  sea  forces,  or  to  the  fleet  in 
conjunction  with  the  vessels  of  an  ally ;  but  declares  that  in  other 
cases  the  net  proceeds  of  property  captured  and  condemned  shall 
be  for  the  officers  and  men  manning  the  capturing  vessels,  or 
vessels  adjudged  to  be  joint-captors  therewith.  The  shares  of 
prize-money  attaching  to  the  several  ranks  and  grades  of  officers 
and  men  are  set  forth  in  detail,  beginning  with  flag  officer  or 
commodore  and  ending  with  the  ship's  boys  and  supemumerariee ; 
and  the  title  to  share  in  the  prize  is  elaborately  dealt  with 
generally.  The  Prize  Act,  1864  (n),  deals  with  the  various 
questions  arising  in  connexion  with  prize  captures,  but  the 
apportionment  of  prize  proceeds  is  left  to  be  the  subject  of 
proclamation  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  question  arose  as  to  captors* 
light  to  insure  prizes  proceeding  to  port  for  adjudication  was 
that  known  as  The  Omoa  Case  (o).     In  this  case  a  conjoint  detach- 
ment of  sea  and  land  forces  had  captured  the  fort  of  Omoa,  with 
two  Spanish  vessels  lying  tinder  its  protection.    An  insurance 
was  effected  on  one  of  these  vessels  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  naval  detachment,  at  and  from  Omoa  to  London. 
The  vessel  having  been  lost  on  the  voyage,  a  question  arose 
whether  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  capturing  vessels  had  such 
an  insurable  interest  as  entitled  them  to  recover.    Two  issues 
were  raised,  viz. : — (1)  whether  the  sea  officers  heA  an  insurable 
interest  under  the  then  Prize  Act ;  and  (2)  whether  possession 
would  entitle  them  to  insure,  upon  the  bare  contingency  of  a 
future  grant  from  the  Crown.    Lord  Mansfield  decided  as  to  the 
first,  that  under  the  wording  of  the  Act  the  circumstance  that 
this  was  not  a  capture  by  the  naval  forces  solely  did  not  lessen 
the  right  of  the  navy :  that  wherever  a  capture  had  been  made 
by  a  Bang's  ship  or  a  privateer,  the  Crown  heA  always  given  a 
grant  of  it  after  condemnation :  that  in  this  case  the  possession 
was  in  the  assured :  and  that  a  certain  expectation  of  receiving 
from  the  Crown  the  property  captured  gave  them  an  interest  in 

(m)  Mar.  Warfare,  399. 

(n)  For  which,  vide  Appendix. 

(o)  Tho  Omoa  case,  Le  Cras  v,  Hughes,  Park's  Insce.,  Sth  ed.  568. 
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the  arriYal.  It  being  thus  decided  that  the  captors  had  an. 
insurable  interest  under  the  Prize  Act,  a  decision  upon  the 
second  question  became  unnecessary.  But  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Lucena  v.  Crawford  (p),  Lord  Mansfield's  deduction 
based  on  the  fact  of  possession  and  the  contingency  of  future 
grant  failed  to  receive  general  endorsement,  Lord  Eldon  declar- 
ing that  expectation,  however  well  founded,  was  not  interest, 
and  that  that  which  was  wholly  in  the  Crown,  and  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  His  Majesty  to  g^ve  or  withhold,  could  not 
belong  to  the  captors  so  as  to  create  any  right  in  them.  This 
was  the  celebrated  case  where  a  fieet  of  Dutch  merchantmen 
had  been  captured  and  provisionally  carried  to  St.  Helena,  under 
an  Order  in  Council  directing  that  all  Dutch  vessels  bound  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  Holland  should  be  brought  into  this  country, 
Holland  being  then  in  possession  of  the  armies  of  the  French 
Eepublic.  Four  of  the  vessels  thus  seized  having  been  lost  on 
their  way  to  this  country,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  right  to 
insure  them  claimed  by  the  members  of  a  Commission  appointed 
for  the  disposal  of  Dutch  property  thus  brought  to  England. 
This  case,  which  was  for  more  than  eight  years  under  litigation, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  gave  rise  to  *'one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  legal  discussions  ever  raised  upon  a  mari- 
time point  of  law,"  is  discussed  in  Amould's  Insurance,  5th  ed., 
pp.  93 — 97.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  is  sufficient,  after 
this  reference,  to  say  that  the  final  result  of  the  case  must  now 
be  considered  to  be  contained  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon, 
just  mentioned,  although  his  Lordship's  judgment  was  not  that 
delivered  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And  in  Routh 
V.  Thompson  {q\  where  in  consequence  of  a  royal  proclamation 
on  the  eve  of  hostilities  with  Denmark  an  armed  vessel  carried 
into  Lisbon  a  Danish  vessel ;  and  after  declaration  of  hostilities 
the  captors  efPected  an  insurance  on  the  vessel ;  it  was  held  that 
they  had  no  insurable  interest,  as  they  could  claim  nothing  as  of 
right.  "  Can  a  man,"  inquired  Lord  Ellenborough,  **  who  has 
no  right,  legal  or  equitable  ....  effect  an  insurance  merely 
because  he  has  a  chance  that  some  collateral  benefit  may  come 
to  him  if  the  ship  and  cargo  should  arrive  in  safety?     The  de- 

(p)  2  B.  &  P.  N.  R.  323 ;  Tho  Hoop  may  also  be  referred  to,  1  Rob.  196. 
{q)  11  Eaat,  434. 
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olaration  must  aver  an  interest  in  the  subject  insured,  and  that 
interest  must  be  proved.  And  how  can  it  be  said  that  these 
captors  have  any  interest  either  in  the  ship  or  freight,  when  the 
ship  is  altogether  the  King's?"  In  this  case,  it  is  true,  the 
seizure  had  been  effected  before  declaration  of  hostilities ;  but 
the  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  afPect  his  Lordship's  argu- 
ment. Again,  in  De  Vaux  v.  Steele  {r)^  it  was  decided  by 
Tindal,  G.  J.,  that  the  chance  of  receiving  a  bounty  from  the 
French  Government  on  the  successful  termination  of  a  fishing 
voyage  did  not  constitute  an  insurable  interest.  (This  decision 
is  not  connected  with  any  question  of  captors'  interest,  but 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  statement  of  the 
law  as  declared  in  The  Omoa  case,  above.)  So  that  if  Lord 
Mansfield's  judgment  in  the  latter  case  is  to  be  followed  in  the 
future,  it  will  presumably  be  so  only  where  the  expectation  is 
founded  on  a  long  and  uniform  course  of  practice  of  the  Crown 
to  make  the  grant,  and  no  instance  can  be  given  to  the  con- 
trary {s). 

In  the  above  case  of  Routh  v.  Thompson,  it  was  further  pleaded 
that  the  fact  of  possession  rendered  captors  liable,  either  to  ^e 
Crown  or  to  the  foreign  owner,  for  costs  and  damages  in  respect 
of  the  capture  and  custody  of  the  ship,  and  that  they  had,  there- 
fore, an  interest  in  her  safety.  Lord  Ellenborough,  however, 
held  that  this  argument — which  had  been  previously  adopted  by 
Lord  Kenyon  in  Boehm  v.  Bell  {i),  and  approved  by  Lord  Eldon 
in  Lucena  v.  Crawford — was  inapplicable  to  the  present  case, 
because  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  had  intervened  before 
the  loss,  at  once  vesting  the  right  of  ownership  in  the  Crovm, 
putting  an  end  to  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  owners, 
and  freeing  the  captors,  as  agents  for  the  Crown,  from  all  lia- 
bility for  acts  done  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  which  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  had  in  any  degree  exceeded  (ti). 

But  if  an  insurance  be  effected  for  the  captors  *^  and  such  as 
it  may  concern,"  the  Crown  may  subsequently  ratify  the  insur- 
ance.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  the  case  of  Stirling  v. 


(r)  8  Scott,  637 ;  6  Bing.  N.  0.  368,  370,  371. 

(«)  Amould's  InBco.,  5th  ed.  92. 

(0  8T.  R.  164,  161. 

(u)  Amould's  Insce.,  6th  ed.  98. 
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Vauffhan{x),  that  the  captors,  as  servants  and  agents  of  the 
Crown,  have  an  implied  authority  to  insure  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  recover  on  an  averment 
of  interest  in  the  Crown.  For  the  Crown  has  in  all  cases  an 
insurable  interest  in  ships  lawfully  detained  and  captured  under 
the  laws  of  war  (y). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  H.  M.  Prize  Proclamation,  1854, 
it  was  announced  that  the  net  produce  of  all  Eussian  prizes  taken 
by  British  war-ships 

^*  Shall  be  for  the  entire  benefit  and  encouragement  of 
'*  our  flag  officers,  captains,  commanders  and  other  commis- 
**  sioned  officers  in  our  pay;  and  of  all  subordinate  warrant, 
*'  petty,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  of  the  seamen, 
'^  marines  and  soldiers  on  board  our  said  ships  and  vessels 
'^  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
"  to  us  finally  adjudged  lawful  prize  "  (z). 

As  regards  Eire  insurance,  see  The  Catharine  and  Anna,  briefly 
referred  to  on  p.  335,  supra. 

{x)  11  East,  619. 

(y)  Amould's  Insce.,  6th  ed.  99. 

(z)  46  State  Papers,  1865,  p.  40.     Vide  also  p.  319,  supra. 
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THE  EFFECT  OP  WAR  ON  CONTRACT. 


On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  all  peaceful  relations  between  the 
subjects  of  the  states  at  enmity  come  immediately  to  an  end. 
As  a  consequence,  all  contracts  in  opposition  to  this  principle 
entered  into  during,  or,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in  contemplation 
of  hostilities,  are  absolutely  void  and  incapable  of  enforcement  at 
any  time.     Contracts  existing  prior  to,  and  not  made  in  contem- 
plation of,  the  outbreak  of  war,  are  not  extinguished  absolutely, 
but  are  held  in  suspense  until  the  resumption  of  friendly  relations, 
when  they  revive  (a).     The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  prin- 
ciple are  (1)  contracts  in  support  of  trade  with  the  enemy  autho- 
rized by  special  licence  or  by  proclamation — ^as  to  which  vide 
p.  289,  supra;   and  (2)  contracts  of  necessity,  such  as  ransom 
contracts,  when  not  prohibited  by  the  state,  as  to  which  tide 
p.  296,  supra. 

Under  the  head  Prohibition  of  Trade  with  the  Enemy  (i).  the 
illegality  of  contracts  designed  to  support  such  a  trade  has 
already  been  considered.  The  effect  of  Embargo  and  Blockade 
will  be  reviewed  below,  but  further  reference  may  also  be  made 
to  the  remarks  already  suggested  under  these  heads  (c).  The 
subject  Prohibition  of  Export  may  likewise  be  referred  to  in 
this  connexion  {d). 

Partnerships  between  the  subjects  of  the  adverse  states  are, 
on  occurrence  of  hostilities,  absolutely  extinguished,  on  the 
reasoning  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  partnership  relations  to  be 

(a)  Ex  parte  BouBsmaker,  13  Vce.  71. 

(*)  P.  268,  tupra, 

{c)  Pp.  30,  104,  ttipi-a, 

(d)  P.  306,  supra. 
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Tesmned,  on  the  return  of  peace,  at  the  point  at  which  they  were 
broken  off  on  the  outbreak  of  war  (e). 

But  the  law  of  nations,  which  prohibits  all  intercourse  between 
subjects  of  belligerent  states,  does  not  apply  to  transactions 
taking  place  entirely  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent — as 
where  a  creditor,  residing  in  one  of  the  states  at  war,  has  an 
agent  in  the  other  state  to  whom  the  debtor  could  pay  the 
money,  such  agent  having  been  appointed  before  the  war  broke 
out.  In  such  a  case  the  payment  by  the  debtor  to  this  agent  is 
lawful,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  will  violate  the  law 
by  remitting  the  amoimt  to  his  alien  principal  (/).  So,  at  least, 
it  was  declared  by  the  United  States  Court  in  Ward  v.  Smith  (y) ; 
but  as  this  dictum,  if  accepted  literally,  would  seem  to  sanction 
the  existence  of  business  relations  with  the  national  foe,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  wide  meaning  should  be  accorded  to  it. 

It  has  recently  been  held  in  America  that  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions does  not  run  against  the  creditor,  who  has  become  an  enemy 
of  the  debtor,  while  the  war  lasts  (A). 

As  regards  public  loans,  the  contract  to  pay  interest  to  all 
holders  of  the  national  stock  or  securities  should,  in  strictness, 
on  the  above  principles,  be  held  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  alien 
enemies  are  concerned,  until  the  resumption  of  peace.  As  a 
matter  affecting  the  national  honour,  however,  even  if  the  bonds 
themselves  contain  no  express  stipulation  (t)  as  to  the  payment 
of  interest  during  hostilities,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  prompt  and  regular  discharge  of  an  obligation 
founded  on  the  national  good  faith  {k). 

Any  agreement  which  contemplates  action  hostile  to  a  friendly 
state  is  unlawful  and  incapable  of  enforcement.  Consequently, 
no  assistance  will  be  afforded  by  the  Courts  to  persons  who  set 
about  to  raise  loans  for  subjects  of  a  friendly  state,  to  enable 
them  to  prosecute  war  against  their  sovereign  (/). 

(e)  Orincold  v.  JFaddington,  16  Johns,  Rep,  57.  And  vide  4th  ed.  Pollock 
on  Contraots,  279,  and  note. 

(/)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  378. 

{g)  7  Wail.  462. 

(A)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  378. 

(f)  Vide-g,  61,  supra,  note. 

{k)  Vide  on  this  subject  Twiss's  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  110—114. 
(/)  De  Wutz  V,  Hendricks,  2  Bing.  316.     Vide  also  Pitt  Ck)bbett'B  Lead- 
ing Gases,  pp.  167— 171 ;  also  p.  384,  supra. 
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All  mercantile  transactions  contrary  to  the  national  war  policy 
are  bad  in  law.  Consequently,  all  contracts  founded  on  or 
designed  to  support  such  transactions  are  also  void.  ( Vide  sub 
Void  Insurances,  p.  405,  supra,) 

Contracts  of  affreightment  and  ocean  carriage  being  some- 
times entered  into  at  a  considerable  period  before  their  actual 
performance  can  be  commenced,  such  contracts  are  especially 
liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Instances  of  this  wiU  appear  below. 

The  Contract  of  Affireightment — ^The  effect  of  war  or  hostili- 
ties on  the  contract  of  carriage  must  obviously  depend  largely 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  itself.  Without 
discussing  the  various  and  vaiying  conditions  of  bills  of  lading 
and  charterparties,  it  will  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  state 
generally  the  main  features  of  the  contract  of  affreightment 
as  represented  by  the  form  of  charterparty  in  common  use, 
namely : — 

The  shipowner  on  the  one  side,  and  the  charterer  on  tlie 
other,  mutually  contract — The  shipowner  to  carry  a  car^ 
to  or  from  a  certain  port,  at  an  agreed  remuneration  by 
way  of  freight :  The  charterer  to  provide  a  cargo,  and, 
subject  to  its  right  delivery,  to  pay  the  freight  for  its 
carriage.  Penalty  for  default  on  the  part  of  either  con- 
tractor to  be  the  estimated  amount  of  freight ;  Except :  If 
the  reason  for  the  shipowner's  non-performance  be  the  ope- 
ration of  certain  causes  or  perils  beyond  his  control,  then  he 
shall  not  be  liable  for  the  breach.  Whether  this  stipulation 
shall  equally  avail  to  protect  the  charterer  in  respect  of  a 
breach  caused  by  one  of  the  same  perils  will  depend  upon 
the  wording  of  the  agreement  (m).  The  perils  enumerated 
are  ordinarily,  The  Act  of  God:  The  Queen's  Enemies:  Fire 
and  other  Perils  of  the  Seas.    Following  the  exception  *'The 

(m)  See  as  to  this,  and  as  to  the  contract  of  carriage  generally,  Cairer's 
**  Carriage  by  Sea,**  which  has  been  especially  valuable  for  reference  in  tiie 
present  connexion.  Foard* s  **  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping  *'  {mib  Dis^lution 
of  Charter-parties,  &c.))  may  also  be  usefully  referred  to  for  cases  cited  other 
than  the  leading  decisions  here  mentioned. 
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Queen's  Enemies,"  there  also  very  frequently  occurs  the 
exception  *^  The  Bestraint  of  Princes  and  Eulers." 

The  contract  is  conditional  on  the  shipowner  (or  charterer)  not 
being  prevented  from  performing  it  by  one  of  the  enumerated 
contingencies ;  but  it  is  otherwise  absolute :  there  is  no  provision 
for  part  payment  or  part  performance.  The  charterer  must 
provide  the  whole  amount  of  the  cargo  which  he  undertook  to 
supply  (n) :  the  shipowner  must  transport  such  cargo  the  whole 
of  the  distance  which  he  undertook  to  carry  it.  The  Courts  of 
this  country  will  not  award  freight  pro  raid  Uineris,  though,  as 
will  appear  presently,  this  general  principle  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  certainty  beyond  the  reach  of  exception. 

If  the  contract  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  trading  with  the 
Queen's  enemies,  it  is  ipso  facto  dissolved.  In  Reid  v.  Hoskins  (o), 
defendant  had  chartered  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  a  Black  Sea  port, 
there  to  receive  a  cargo  of  tallow.  Before  the  time  when  he 
should  have  begun  to  put  the  cargo  on  board,  war  was  declared 
between  Gh*eat  Britain  and  Eussia.  On  this  he  refused  to  fulfil 
his  contract,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
trading  with  the  enemy.  The  same  reason,  he  averred,  would 
have  prevented  the  plaintiff  shipowner  from  receiving  such  a 
cargo.  Judgment  for  the  defendant,  but  plaintiff  to  be  entitled 
to  a  verdict  if  he  could  prove  that  by  any  previous  default  of  the 
defendant  the  contract  had  been  in  any  respect  broken  before  it 
was  dissolved  by  war. 

In  Avery  v.  Bowden  (^The  Lebanon)  {p),  a  vessel  was  chartered 
to  load  at  Odessa.  On  her  arrival  there,  war  was  imminent 
between  England  and  Eussia.  The  charterer  provided  no  cargo 
during  the  first  twenty  of  the  forty-five  lay-days,  although  called 
upon  to  do  so,  and  the  vessel  ultimately  left  empty,  before  the 
running  days  were  expired,  but  after  declaration  of  war.  The 
Court  held  that  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  no  cause  of  action 
had  accrued  to  the  shipowner :  the  language  in  which  a  cargo 
was  refused  was  not  such  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  con. 
tract  as  would  have  warranted  the  master  in  sailing ;  and  when 


(fi)  For   decisions   in   this   connexion,  vide  Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea, 
Cap.  IX. 
(o)  25  L.  T.  161 ;  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  D.  6. 
{p)  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  49 ;  26  ibid,  3. 
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war  was  declared  the  contract  was  dissolved,  as  it  conld  not  have 
been  fulfilled  without  trading  with  the  Queen's  enemies. 

Esposito  Y.  Bowden^q)  is  an  important  case  arising  in  yexy 
similar  circumstances.  Defendant  had  chartered  a  vessel  to 
receive  a  cargo  of  grain  at  Odessa,  to  be  carried  to  Falmouth 
for  orders.  While  the  vessel  was  on  her  way  to  the  loading 
port  war  was  declared  against  Eussia,  and  on  her  arrival  defen- 
dant refused  to  provide  a  cargo,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
do  so  without  trading  with  the  Queen's  enemies.  The  plaintif 
shipowner  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  defendant  might 
have  bought  a  cargo  from  British  subjects,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  meritorious  to  have  brought  such  a  cargo  away ;  and  that 
grace  had  been  specially  allowed  by  British  proclamation  during 
a  period  within  which  a  cargo  so  purchased  might  have  been 
shipped  and  brought  away.  Judgment  was,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  given  for  the  plaintiff,  and  against  this  verdict 
defendant  appealed.  The  Exchequer  Chamber  reversed  tlie 
judgment  appealed  against,  the  Court  indicating  the  view  that 
all  goods  in  the  country  of  an  enemy  must  be  deemed  enemy 
goods,  and  as  such  incapable  of  exportation  except  under  special 
licence ;  and  holding  that  even  if  plaintiff's  contention  to  the 
contrary  could  be  maintained,  the  passing  of  the  (so-called 
British)  goods  through  the  Eussian  custom-house,  and  paying 
export  duties,  would  have  constituted  a  trading  with  the  enemj 
and  so  have  rendered  the  transaction  illegal;  and  that  with 
respect  to  the  period  of  grace  allowed  by  the  British  Order  in 
Council,  the  contract  had  been  previously  dissolved  by  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  was  not  revived  by  the  Order  in  CoundL 

If  a  shipowner  carries  a  cargo  in  circumstances  which  convict 
him  of  the  offence  of  trading  with  the  enemy,  the  Courts  will  not 
assist  him  in  a  claim  for  freight  so  earned.  Freight  is  **tho 
reward  which  the  law  entitles  a  plaintiff  to  recover  for  bringing 
goods  lawfully  into  this  country  upon  a  legal  voyage  "  (r). 

A  contracting  party  must  not  abandon  the  contract  on  anv 
mere  apprehension  that  the  place  of  loading  is  about  to  become 


iq)  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  217 ;  24  ibid.  10 ;  7  E.  &  B.  763. 
(r)  Muller  v.  Gemon,  3  Taunt.  391. 
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hostile.  In  Atkinson  v.  Ritchie  («),  a  ehipowner  had  contracted 
to  load  a  cargo  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  when  half  loaded,  on  hear- 
ing a  rumour  that  an  embargo  was  about  to  be  placed  on  all 
British  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction,  he  sailed  away.  This  event 
did,  in  fact,  take  place  six  weeks  afterwards.  Against  the  ship- 
owner's plea  that  performance  of  the  contract  had  been  prevented 
by  **  restraint  of  princes,"  the  Court  decided  that  the  restraint 
must  be  actual  and  operative,  and  not  merely  expectant  and  con- 
tingent. And  on  the  shipowner's  further  plea  that  he  owed  it  a 
duty  to  the  state  to  withdraw  his  property  from  the  grasp  of  the 
enemy,  the  Court  decided  that  to  warrant  this  public  duty  super- 
seding the  private  obligation,  an  actual  change  in  the  political 
relations  of  the  two  countries  should  have  taken  place.  The 
shipowner  was  consequently  condemned  in  damages  in  respect 
of  his  non-delivery  of  the  cargo  contracted  for.  And  in  Osgood 
V.  Groning{t),  where  the  master  had  landed  his  cargo  at  an 
English  port,  and  declined  to  proceed  to  his  destination  in  the 
North  Sea  on  the  ground  that  his  vessel  would  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  captxire  and  confiscation  by  the  enemy,  the  Court 
decided  that  no  freight  was  due,  the  contract  not  having  been 
fulfilled.  In  a  subsequent  action  this  decision  was  justified 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintifP  might  reasonably  have  been 
required  to  proceed  on  the  voyage. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  contract  of  carriage  must  be 
performed  unless  its  completion  be  prevented  by  the  intervention 
of  the  named  contingencies.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood 
that,  apart  from  any  express  or  implied  exception  as  to  trading 
with  the  Queen's  enemies,  as  a  matter  of  course  neither  of  the 
contractors  shall  be  required  to  proceed  with  the  agreement  if 
its  performance  should  subsequently  be  rendered  unlawful  by 
his  government.  If,  therefore,  after  the  contract  has  been  law- 
fully made,  and  before  its  execution,  hostilities  should  occur 
between  the  state  to  which  the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  and  that  in 
which  the  cargo  is  to  be  supplied  or  to  which  it  is  to  be  carried, 
whereby  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  precluded  from  per- 
forming his  agreement,  the  contract  is  ipso  facto  dissolved. 
Similarly  if  commerce  between  such  countries  be  prohibited. 


(ir)  10  East,  530.  {f)  2  Camp,  im, 

O.  K  E 
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For  example :  A  mercliant  in  London  charters  a  Danisli  yessel 
to  load  a  cargo  at  a  Turkish  port.  If  war  should  occur  between 
England  and  Turkey,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  British  char- 
terer to  supply  the  cargo  in  Turkey.  If  the  hostilities  were 
between  Denmark  and  Turkey,  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the 
Danish  ship  to  transact  business  at  the  Turkish  port.  If  between 
England  and  Denmark,  the  contract  would  become  unlawful  to 
both  parties.  The  contract  may  in  all  such  cases  be  said  to  be 
dissolved  hjjbrce  majeure,  A  good  illustration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  furnished  by  Bat'ly  v.  De  Crespigny  (m), 
where  defendant  had  covenanted  that  no  building  should  be 
erected  on  a  certain  paddock,  and  plaintiff  proceeded  agains^t 
him  for  breach,  inasmuch  as  a  railway  station  had  been 
built  upon  it.  The  Court  held  that  defendant  had  been  dis- 
charged from  his  covenant  by  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment giving  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  to  the  railway 
company,  in  the  exercise  of  which  powers  the  land  had  been 
acquired  and  built  upon  by  the  company.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  perform  his  covenant,  and  on  the 
principle  of  the  maxim  **  lex  non  cogit  ad  tmpossibilia,"  he  was 
entitled  to  judgment. 

"  The  law  compelleth  not  impossibilities  *' ;  the  question 
remains — What  does  the  law  understand  by  the  relative  term 
impossibility  ?  This  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  a  definition,  but 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  deduced  from  judgments.  In 
Medexros  v.  Ilill  (x),  a  shipowner  had  refused  to  proceed  to  fulfil 
his  contract  on  the  ground  that  the  port  of  destination  was 
blockaded,  and  that  the  voyage  was  therefore  illegal.  The 
Court  held  that  the  mere  act  of  sailing  to  a  blockaded  port  with- 
out premeditated  intent  to  break  the  blockade  if  it  should  be 
found  to  continue  on  the  vessel's  arrival  off  the  port,  was  no 
offence  against  the  law  of  nations ;  that  when  the  contract  was 
made  the  fact  of  the  blockade  was  known,  and  that  the  contract- 
ing parties  must  be  taken  to  have  entered  into  the  charterparty 
with  equal  knowledge  of  its  existence ;  and  that  there  was  no 


(m)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  D.  180.  Vide  also  Barker  r.  Hodgson,  3  M.  &  S.  267. 
"With  respect  to  joint  inability  to  perform  contract,  vid^  Carver's  Carriage  br 
Sea,  §§  228,  229. 

(x)  8  Bing.  231  (an.  1832).     Vide  also  Barker  r.  Hodgson,  3  M.  &  S.  267. 
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evidence  of  any  intention  on  either  side  to  break  it :  therefore, 
that  no  difficulty  attending  the  performance  of  the  contract  could 
be  set  up  as  an  excuse  for  its  non-performance. 

In  Metcalfe  v.  Britannia  Ironworks  Co,  (y)  a  vessel  had  been 
chartered  to  proceed  from  Middlesborough  to  Taganrog,  "  or  as 
near  thereto  as  she  could  safely  get,''  freight  being  due  on  right 
delivery  at  destination.  On  arrival  at  Kertch  further  progress 
was  blocked  by  ice,  navigation  being  closed  for  the  winter,  and 
the  master  there  terminated  the  voyage.  On  a  demand  for 
freight  it  was  held  that  none  was  due,  there  having  been  no 
voluntary  acceptance  by  charterer  at  the  substituted  port.  The 
stoppage  at  Kertch  was  no  breach  of  the  contract,  because  the 
master  could  get  no  further  ;  but  the  landing  cargo  there  was  a 
breach.  He  might  have  waited  till  the  navigation  reopened ; 
for  the  charter-party  did  not  say,  ".  .  .  .  as  near  thereto  as  he 
could  safely  get  at  that  timeV  Between  a  blockade  by  ice  and  a 
blockade  by  proclamation  there  would  seem  to  be  in  principle  no 
great  difference  ;  time  will  dissolve  them  both. 

In  Hadley  v.  Clarke  (2)  a  vessel  was  under  charter  to  carry  a 
cargo  from  Liverpool  to  Leghorn.  Whilst  awaiting  convoy  at 
Falmouth  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  vessels  sailing  to  Leghorn, 
and  the  vessel  in  consequence  remained  at  Falmouth.  She  lay 
there,  in  fact,  for  more  than  two  years,  when  she  returned  to 
Liverpool  and  landed  her  cargo.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
embargo  was  taken  off.  The  shippers  sued  the  shipowners  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  judgment  was  given  against  the  latter, 
the  Court  declaring  that  the  contract  was  not  dissolved  by  the 
embargo,  which  was  a  restraint  of  a  merely  temporary  character. 
The  Court  observed  that  in  such  a  case  the  verdict  must  needs 
inflict  a  hardship  on  one  of  the  parties.  The  law  was,  however, 
clear,  and  the  shipowner,  had  he  so  desired,  could  have  protected 
himself  by  a  clause  in  the  contract  of  affreightment  (a). 

In  the  leading  case,  Touteng  v.  Hubbard  {b)j  Lord  Alvanley 
'*  had  no  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 

(y)  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D.  (1876-7)  423. 
(x)  8  T.  R.  269. 

(a)  Vide  also  in  thifi  connexion  tub  Discharge  Short  of  Destination,  p.  423, 
infra, 
(h)  Pp.  42,  256,  tupra, 
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Hadley  v.  Clarke,  that  a  common  embargo  does  not  put  an  end  to 
any  contract  between  the  parties,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  contract  only,  and  that  the  parties 
must  submit  to  whatever  inconvenience  may  arise  therefrom, 
unless  they  have  provided  against  it  by  the  terms  of  their  con- 
tract;" and  that  the  voyage  in  Touteng  v.  Hubbard  **  might 
equally  have  been  defeated  by  the  act  of  God  as  by  the  act  of  the 
state ;  as  if  the  ship  had  been  weather-bound  until  the  fruit 
season  was  over ;  and  yet  in  that  case  the  merchant  would  have 
been  bound  to  fulfil  his  contract.  The  principle  of  Hadley  v. 
Clarke  is  this : — that  an  embargo  is  a  circumstance  against  which 
it  is  equally  competent  to  the  parties  to  provide  as  against  the 
dangers  of  the  sea ;  and  therefore  if  they  do  not  provide  against 
it  they  must  abide  by  the  consequences  of  their  contract."  And 
referring  to  the  cases  cited,  his  lordship  observed  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  established  appeared  to  be  that  if  a  party  con- 
tract to  do  anything,  he  shall  be  boimd  to  the  performance  of  his 
contract,  if  from  the  nature  of  that  contract  it  is  capable  of  being 
performed,  and  legally  may  be  performed.  But  where  the 
policy  of  the  state  intervenes  and  prevents  execution,  the  party 
will  be  excused. 

But  in  Gelpel  v.  Smith  (c)  it  was  held  that  "  where  circum- 
stances  have  arisen  which  show  that,  without  any  default  of  the 
parties,  a  contract  cannot  be  carried  out  as  contemplated  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  shipowner  is  excused  from  going  to  the 
port  of  loading  at  all."  In  this  case  a  British  vessel  had  been 
chartered  to  load  a  cargo  of  coal  in  England  to  be  carried, 
restraint  of  princes  and  rulers  excepted,  to  Hamburg.  Before 
anything  had  been  done  towards  performance  of  the  contract, 
Hamburg  was  blockaded  by  the  French,  and  the  shipowner  there- 
upon refused  to  receive  the  cargo,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fulfil  the  charter  within  a  reasonable  time  except  by  running 
the  blockade,  and  that  to  attempt  tliis  would  be  to  disregard  the 
royal  proclamation  of  neutrality.  The  Courts  supported  this 
defence,  holding  that  an  efifective  blockade  of  the  port  of  discharge 
not  merely  excuses  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  contract,  but 
afier  a  reasonable  time  it  relieves  the  parties,  the  contract  being 


(c)  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  D.  104. 
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altogether  executory ,  from  the  performance  of  it.  If  in  this  case 
the  impediment  had  been  in  its  nature  temporary,  the  plea 
might  have  been  considered  bad,  but  a  state  of  war  must  be 
presumed  to  be  likely  to  continue  so  long  as  to  defeat  and 
destroy  the  object  of  such  a  commercial  adventure. 

In  Adamson  v.  Netccastle  Insurance  Association  {d)  the  charter- 
party  contained  a  clause  "in  the  event  of  war,  blockade  or  pro- 
hibition of  export  preventing  export,"  the  charterparty  to  be 
cancelled.  On  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Constantinople  the  master 
learned  that  the  loading  port — Galatz — was  blockaded  by  Eussia; 
and  considering  that  there  was  no  reasonable  probability  of  its 
being  opened  in  time  for  him  to  perform  his  contract,  he  loaded  a 
cargo  at  Constantinople  instead.  The  majority  of  the  Court  held 
that,  having  regard  to  the  special  clause,  on  the  closing  of  the 
port  the  agreement  was  ipso  facto  terminated.  Lush,  J.,  dissent- 
ing, was  of  opinion  that  on  the  blockade  the  clause  made  the 
charter  voidable  by  either  side,  but  not  ipso  facto  void.  This 
case,  like  that  of  Metcalfe  v.  Britannia  Ironworks  Co,  (c),  empha- 
sises the  importance  of  accuracy  and  unanibiguity  in  the  language 
of  contracts  of  affreightment.  Similarly,  in  Avery  v.  Bowden  (f) 
( The  Rolla  (y) ),  where  a  vessel  had  been  chartered  to  proceed  to 
Odessa,  but  **  in  case  of  war  having  commenced  "  on  the  vessel's 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  cargo  to  be  loaded  there  instead  ;  and 
war  had  so  commenced  between  Bussia  and  Turkey ;  the  Court  was 
called  upon  to  decide  what  was  intended  by  the  special  provision 
relative  to  war.  It  was  finally  decided  that  such  a  war  was 
contemplated  as  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a  British  ship  to 
proceed  from  Constantinople  to  Odessa ;  and  that  the  war  which 
did  occur  was  not  such  a  contingency  as  entitled  the  master  to 
demand  a  cargo  at  Constantinople. 

Belay  consequent  on  Hostilities. — If  in  the  course  of  perform- 
ance of  his  contract  the  master,  in  order  to  avoid  imminent  risk 
of  capture,  should  deviate  from  the  regular  course  or  detain  his 
vessel  in  neutral  waters,  this  deviation  or  delay  will  not  support 

(rf)  4  Q.  B.  D.  (1879)  462. 
(e)  P.  419,  supra. 
(/)  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  49. 
(^)  26  ibid.  3. 
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an  action  for  damages ;  but  it  will  lie  upon  the  master  to  justify 
such  an  apparent  breach  of  contract.     In   1870  the  German 
vessel  San  Roman  {h\  under  charter  from  Vancouver's  Island  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  put  into  Valparaiso  to  repair.     Whilst  there 
the  master  learned  of  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  his 
country  and  France,  and  as  several  French  cruisers  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  port,  he  decided  to  remain  where  he  was. 
He  remained  at  Valparaiso  for  three  months  after  completion  of 
his  repairs.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the  fear  of  capture,  owing 
to  the  departure  of  the  enemy's  cruisers,  not  being  then  immi- 
nent, he  again  put  to  sea.     For  damages  caused  by  this  three 
months'  delay  charterers  sued  the  shipowners.     The  Court  held 
that  the  master  was  excused,  on  the  principle  that  "  an  appre- 
hension of  capture  founded  on  circumstances  calculated  to  aftect 
the    mind  of    a  master  of    ordinary  courage,   judgment  and 
experience,  would  justify  delay."     The  charter-party  excepted 
the  act  of  God,  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  restraints  of  princes 
and  rulers.     If,  however,  the  delay  had  been  found  not  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts,  these  exceptions  would  presumably  not 
have  availed  to  protect  the  shipowners.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable    to   suppose  that  even  without  such 
protective  provisions  the  master  would  have  been  justified  for 
delay  reasonably  incurred,  either  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
entitled  to  take    necessary  measures    to  defeat  an  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  and  the 
safety  of  his   ship  and  cargo ;  or  that  his  obligations  as  a 
German    subject    required    him    not  to    expose    the  national 
property  to  the  risk  of  almost  certain  capture  by  the  enemy. 

"It  seems  obvious,"  said  Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  The  Teuionia{i\ 
"  that  if  a  master  receives  credible  information  that  if  he  con- 
tinues in  the  direct  course  of  his  voyage  his  ship  will  be  exp(^ 
to  some  imminent  peril ;  as  for  instance,  that  there  are  pirates  in 
his  course,  or  icebergs  or  other  dangers  of  navigation ;  he  must 
be  justified  in  pausing  and  deviating  from  the  direct  course,  and 
taking  any  step  which  a  prudent  man  would  take  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  danger."     It  should  be  noticed  that  the 

(A)  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  683 ;  6  P.  C.  301.     Vide  also  The  Patria,  L.  B.  3  A. 
&  E.  436 ;  The  Express,  ibid.  597 ;  The  Heinrich,  ibid.  424. 
(i)  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  171. 
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plirase  ''the  Queen's  enemies"  existing  in  an  alien  charter- 
parfcy  is,  on  the  authority  of  Russell  v.  Niemann  {j\  to  be 
construed  to  mean  the  enemies  of  the  sovereign  power  to  which 
the  shipowner  is  subject. 

In  an  action  under  a  time-charter,  where  the  ship  had  been 
detained  for  breach  of  blockade,  Lord  EUenborough  decided  that 
freight  must  be  paid  during  the  delay,  ''  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  had  arisen  from  contrary  winds  or  from  an  embargo"  {k). 

ConTOy. — ^In  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  otherwise,  any  loss 
or  inconvenience  consequent  on  the  vessel  having  to  wait  for  or 
with  convoy  must  doubtless  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it 
falls :  wages,  provisions,  and  demurrage  by  the  shipowner;  loss  of 
market  and  of  interest,  and  any  deterioration  consequent  on  the 
delay,  by  the  owner  of  the  goods.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
delay  caused  by  embargo,  blockade,  ice,  or  other  circumstances 
not  attributable  to  the  ship  or  cargo. 

In  Lannoy  v.  Werry  (/),  where  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
merchants  should  pay  certain  sums  for  each  day  the  vessel  should 
wait  for  convoy  above  the  space  of  twenty  days  in  the  whole,  the 
Court  decided,  in  effect,  that  the  words  **  wait  for"  meant  "wait 
for  or  with."  Considerable  delay  had  been  caused  after  joining 
convoy  by  detention  of  the  latter  at  Lisbon  and  Falmouth. 

And  in  Marshall  v.  De  la  Torre  (m),  where  the  charter  allowed 
in  all  forty- one  days  for  awaiting  convoy  at  Portsmouth  and 
discharging  at  Barcelona,  and  owing  to  the  direct  convoy  having 
been  missed,  delays  occurred  at  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar  ;  it  was 
held  that  no  demurrage  was  due  in  respect  of  delays  at  places 
other  than  Portsmouth  and  Barcelona. 

Discharge  Short  of  Destination. — It  has  already  been  ob- 
served (»)  that  the  contract  of  carriage  is,  as  regards  the  payment 
of  freight,  so  far  absolute  that,  to  earn  his  freight,  the  ship- 

0)  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  10 ;  also  The  Teutonia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  171 ;  The  Hein- 
rich,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  424. 

{k)  Moorsom  r.  Greaves,  2  Camp.  627. 

(/)  2  Bro.  Pari.  C.  60 ;  Carver  on  Carriage,  §  635. 

(m)  1  Esp.  367. 

(«)  P.  415,  mpra. 
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owner  must  carry  the  cargo  to  the  agreed  destination.  He 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  absolved  from  completing  his  contract, 
but  such  an  absolution  only  relates  to  his  liability  to  pay 
damages  for  non- performance,  and  is  beside  the  question  of 
payment  of  freight. 

In  The  Isabella  Jacohina  (o),  the  vessel,  of  Swedish  ownership, 
bound  with  a  cargo  of  pilchards  from  Radstow  to  Venice,  put 
into  Palmouth  in  distress,  and  was  there  detained  under  an 
embargo  laid  on  all  Swedish  vessels.  The  cargo,  it  was  said, 
could  not  await  a  removal  of  the  embargo,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
given  up  to  the  shippers.  The  Court  adjudged  no  freight  to  be 
due,  but  ordered  that  the  cargo  should  pay  any  expenses  which 
might  have  been  incurred  on  its  behalf  by  the  ship.  It  is,  how- 
ever, apparently  to  be  presumed  that  if  the  captain  had  declined 
to  deliver  up  the  cargo,  unless  against  payment  of  freight,  he 
would  have  been  within  his  rights;  but  it  would  seem  as  though 
he  had  voluntarily  parted  with  his  cargo  before  demanding 
freight. 

In  LiddardY.  Lopes  (/?),  a  contract  had  been  made  to  cany 
coals  from  Shields  to  Lisbon,  freight  to  be  paid  on  right  deliveiy. 
Portugal  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  master  being 
informed  of  this  put  into  Portsmouth,  and  there  the  cargo  was, 
by  consent,  sold  without  prejudice.  Against  the  shipowner's 
claim  ior  pro-raid  freight  and  for  demurrage  whilst  his  ship  was 
under  detention  at  Portsmouth,  Lord  Ellenborough  decided  as 
follows : — 

**  The  parties  have  entered  into  a  special  contract,  by  which 
freight  is  made  payable  in  one  event  only,  that  of  a  right  de- 
livery of  the  cargo  according  to  the  terms  of  tlie  contract,  and 
that  event  has  not  taken  place ;  there  has  been  no  such  dehveiy, 
and  consequently  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover;  he 
should  have  provided  in  his  contract  for  the  emergency  which 
has  arisen." 

In  Hunler  v.  Prinsep  [q)  a  vessel  captured  by  the  enemy  was 
recaptured,  and  was  subsequently  wrecked  at  St.  Kitts,  where  the 
cargo  was  sold.     The  shipowner  claimed  the  proceeds  in  respect 

(o)  4  Rob.  77. 

(p)  10  East,  626.    Vide  also  Curling  r.  Long,  1  Bos.  &  PuL  634. 

\q)  10  East,  378.    Vide  also  Cook  v,  Jennings,  7  T.  R.  381. 
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of  pro-raid  freight,  but  Lord  EUenborough  decided  against  this 
daim,  observing  that  there  had  been  no  right  and  true  delivery, 
and  that  if  the  shipowner  had  neither  earned  his  freight  nor  was 
going  to  earn  it,  the  freighter  was  entitled  to  possession  of  the 
goods. 

In  Smith  V.  Wilson  (r)  a  vessel  under  charter  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Monte  Yideo  and  back  again,  was  captured  on  the  way 
out  and  brought  to  England.  The  ship  was  restored,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  the  charterer  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
contract.  It  was  decided  by  the  Court  that,  inasmuch  as  no  cargo 
had  been  delivered  in  terms  of  the  contract,  no  freight  was  due, 
delivery  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  a  condition  precedent  to 
payment.  The  fact  that  the  master  was  ready  and  willing  to 
proceed  did  not  get  over  this  condition  precedent :  if  the  vessel 
had  proceeded  freight  might  still  not  have  been  earned.  In  this 
case  the  claim  seems  to  have  been  solely  for  freight,  eo  nomine, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  damages  for  breach  of 
contract. 

If  the  cargo  be  unlivered  short  of  the  destination  by  order  of 
the  Court,  full  freight  is  due,  and  the  contract  is  at  an  end. 
So,  at  least,  it  was  laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Scott ;  and  until  a  later 
decision  to  the  contrary  (^The  Newport,  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently), no  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  as  to  this  principle. 
Thus,  in  The  Hojpnung  («),  the  vessel,  on  account  of  her  cargo, 
had  been  brought  in  by  captors  and  was  unlivered  b}'  authority 
of  the  Court.  The  cargo  was  ultimately  restored,  but  the  master 
claimed  to  receive  his  freight,  refusing  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  voyage.  Sir  W.  Scott  decided  that  "the  act  of 
unlivery  is  binding  on  the  parties,  and  must  be  taken  to  be 
decisive  in  producing  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  contract." 
Full  freight,  therefore,  was  held  to  be  due.  **  At  the  moment  of 
separation,"  said  the  learned  judge,  **  the  vessel  acquires  a  right 
to  proceed  "  (/).  In  The  Neuport  (m),  the  vessel,  whilst  under 
charter  to  Ambriz  out  and  home,  was  seized  and  condemned  by 
the  vice-admiralty  court  at  St.  Helena  for  being  engaged  in  the 

(r)  8  East,  437. 

(«)  6  Rob.  231 ;  The  Martha,  3  Rob.  106. 
(t)  Of.  The  Racehorse,  p.  426,  infra, 
\u)  Swab.  341. 
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slave  trade,  the  cargo  having  been  unladen  and  warehoused  by 
order  of  the  Court.  An  appeal  was.  lodged  against  this  con- 
demnation, and  the  decree  of  the  local  court  was,  more  than  three 
years  afterwards,  reversed  with  costs  and  damages.  'The  latter 
were  claimed  under  various  heads,  one  of  which  was  that  owing 
to  his  having  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  contract,  the  ship- 
owner was  liable  to  repay  charterers  the  sum  of  400/.  advanced 
by  them.  The  question  of  damages  having  been  referred  to  the 
Registrar  (H.  C.  Rothery),  he  found  in  favour  of  this  item  as 
follows  : — **I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture,  detention,  and  even  sale  of  The  Newport  amount  to  a 
mere  temporary  detention ;  that  they  do  not  fall  within  the 
exceptions  specified  in  the  charter-party,  and  that  the  shipowner 
was  bound,  on  his  property  being  restored  to  him,  to  fulfil  his 
contract  by  furnishing  a  suitable  ship  to  carry  on  tlio  cargo  to 
Ambriz,  if  so  required  by  the  charterers,  and  on  his  failing  to  do 
so,  that  the  charterers  have  a  right  of  action  against  him." 
Whether  this  opinion  of  the  learned  Registrar  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  prevail  over  the  judgments  of  Sir  W.  Scott  may 
perhaps  be  doubted. 

Default  of  Charterer  at  Port  Short  of  Destinatioii. — If  tht; 
vessel,  either  on  account  of  captiu'e,  recapture,  or  other  caubc, 
be  at  a  port  short  of  her  destination,  and  for  any  reason  uncon- 
nected with  the  ship  the  cargo  be  not  ready  to  x)roceed  when  the 
master  is  ready  and  willing  to  carry  it  on,  the  contract  is  deemed 
to  be  dissolved  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  cargo,  and  full  freight 
becomes  due.  Thus,  in  The  Racehorse  (r),  the  vessel,  bound 
from  Lisbon  to  an  Irish  port  with  fruit  and  wine,  having  been 
captured,  was  recaptured  and  brought  into  Falmouth,  The 
master  having  been  taken  off  by  the  first  captors,  and  the  owner 
being  dead,  no  claim  for  the  cargo  was  put  forward  till  1 7th  July, 
the  vessel  having  been  restored  by  consent  on  2nd  July.  In  face  of 
these  facts  it  would,  the  Court  considered,  have  been  unreasonable 
to  require  the  ship  to  stay  and  await  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings after  her  own  release ;  for  the  cargo  might  be  condemned. 


(v)  3  Itob.  101.     Vide  also  Cargo  ex  Galam,  33  L.  J.  Ad.  97;  Blaaco  r. 
Fletcher,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  284  ;  The  Soblomsten,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  293. 
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or  there  zniglit  be  no  cargo  left  to  carry  on.  Full  freight  was 
awarded  on  the  ground  that  the  cargo  was  not  ready  to  proceed. 
(The  cargo  was  restored  on  17th  November.)  In  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  Sir  W.  Scott  observed  that  he  did  not  say  that  a 
master  was  to  depart  in  haste  so  soon  as  his  ship  was  restored : 
a  reasonable  time  was  to  be  allowed,  and  if  it  was  not  allowed  a 
proportion  of  the  freight  might  bo  deducted.  The  circumstances 
in  which  the  cargo  was  discharged  are  not  fully  reported,  but  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  no  unlivery  was  ordered  by  the  Court : 
for,  as  already  indicated,  in  such  case  the  ship  would  have  been 
ipsto  facto  entitled  to  full  freight, — at  least,  as  the  law  then  stood. 
In  another  case  {x\  where  a  Danish  ship  bound  to  Lisbon  had 
been  brought  in  on  account  of  the  cargo,  and  the  cargo  was 
ultimately  restored,  but  the  ship,  on  account  of  hostilities  which 
had  meantime  occurred  with  Denmark,  was  condemned,  freight 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown  on  the  ground  that  the 
circumstances,  at  the  time  the  ship  was  brought  in,  were  such  as 
to  entitle  the  master  to  receive  his  freight,  and  that  the  Crown, 
as  captors,  had  entered  upon  his  rights.  "In  this  Court,"  said 
Sir  W.  Scott,  **  it  is  held  that  where  neutral  and  innocent  masters 
of  vessels  are  brought  into  the  ports  of  this  country  on  account 
of  their  cargoes,  and  obliged  to  unliver  them,  they  shall  have 
their  freight,  upon  the  principle  that  a  non-execution  of  the 
contract,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  the  cargo  to  proceed, 
ought  not  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ship." 

It  has  been  said  above  that  unlivery  by  order  of  the  Court 
concludes  the  contract  and  entitles  the  master  to  his  freight  (y). 
If,  however,  the  unlivery  be  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  ship,  the 
cargo  may  be  discharged  from  the  lien  of  freight.  Thus,  in  The 
Theresa  Bonita  (s),  a  Danish  vessel  arrived  in  London  during  an 
embargo  on  Danish  property,  and  the  cargo,  being  perishable, 
was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  unladen.  By  a  general  Order 
in  Council,  the  payment  of  freight  to  Danish  masters  had  been 
prohibited.  Consequently  the  captain  lost  his  lien  on  the  cargo, 
and  had  to  resort  to   such  personal  rights  as  he  might  have 

{x)  The  Prosper,  1  Edw.  72. 
(y)  But  of.  The  Newport,  supra, 
{z)  4  Rob.  236, 
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under  the  contract  of  affreightment.  And  in  The  Weld^hor- 
gar  en  (a),  a  Swedish  vessel,  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Lisbon, 
had  been  brought  in  imder  an  embargo  on  Swedish  property, 
and  the  cargo  had  to  be  unlivered.  On  removal  of  the  embargo, 
the  master  applied  for  freight.  The  Court,  observing  that  the 
detention  had  been  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  ship  only,  and 
that  the  cargo  had  been  finally  compelled  to  find  another  vehicle 
to  carry  it  to  its  destination,  declined  to  sujiport  the  master's 
demand.  In  The  Fortuna  (A),  the  ship,  a  Dane,  on  a  voyage  to 
Portugal,  had  been  brought  in  on  account  of  the  cargo.  The 
cargo  was  restored,  but  the  ship,  owing  to  hostilities  which  had 
meantime  broken  out  with  Denmark,  was  confiscated.  Freight 
was  claimed  by  the  Crown,  standing  in  the  right  of  captor.  The 
Court,  however,  decided  that  the  cargo  could  be  charged  with  no 
freight  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  was  to  end  at  Portugal, 
and  the  contract  (through  the  fault  of  the  ship)  had  not  been 
performed. 

And,  generally,  if  the  failure  to  fulfil  the  contract  be  due  to 
the  default  of  the  ship,  no  freight  will  be  due,  and  the  shipowner 
may  in  some  cases  be  liable  in  damages  (c). 

Pro-rata  Freight. — In  the  absence  of  special  provision  other- 
wise in  the  contract  of  affreightment,  a  capture  or  recapture  of 
the  vessel  does  not  ipso  facto  operate  as  a  dissolution  of  the 
contract,  and  if  the  voyage  be  thus  broken  up  short  of  the  desti- 
nation the  circumstance  gives  no  special  right  to  freight  ^e/J. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true,  other  decisions,  but  more  recent  judg- 
ments involving  the  contract  of  affreightment  seem  to  place  the 
above  principle  beyond  doubt.  In  Luke  v.  Lyde  (1 759)  (f ),  a  ship 
bound  from  Newfoundland  to  Lisbon  with  fish,  after  being 

(a)  4  Rob.  17. 

(A)  1  Edw.  56. 

(c)  Osgood  t'.  Groning,  p.  417,  supra;  Atkinson  t>.  Ritchie,  ibid, 

(rf)  Moorsom  v.  Greaves,  2  Camp.  627;  The  Racehorse,  tupra,  p.  426; 
Boystrom  v.  Mills,  3  Esp.  36  ;  cf.  Curling  v.  Long,  1  B.  &  P.  634.  And  vtdf 
Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea,  p.  243,  note.     Vide  also  p.  253,  supra, 

(e)  2  Burr.  883.  Vide  also  Lutwidge  v.  Grey,  Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea, 
p.  556 ;  Mitchell  v.  Darthez,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  555.  For  other  cases  noeon- 
nected  with  war  or  hostilities,  vide  Carver,  §§  556—561. 
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captured,  was  recaptured  and  brought  into  Bideford.  The  fish 
was  transhipped  to  Bilboa,  where  there  was  a  good  market,  and 
a  claim  was  made  for  freight.  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  pro-ratd 
freight  to  be  paid  to  Bideford.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  some  freight  was  due.  But  whether  this  conclusion 
was  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  pro-ratd  freight ; 
or  whether,  as  it  would  rather  seem,  it  was  founded  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  charterer  had  voluntarily  accepted  his 
goods  from  the  recaptors  at  Bideford,  the  report  does  not 
dearlj  establish.  In  The  Copenhagen  (/),  however  (1799),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  pro-ratd  freight  was  clearly 
admitted  by  the  Court.  The  vessel,  on  a  voyage  from  SmjTna  to 
London,  had  put  into  Milford  Haven  in  distress,  and  had  to 
discharge  cargo  for  the  purpose  of  her  repairs.  The  ship  and 
cargo  were  both  seized  as  prize,  but  the  cargo  was  restored  and 
forwarded,  and  ultimately  the  ship  was  also  released.  The 
points  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  were  several,  but  it  was 
admitted  that  some  freight  was  due  (though  on  what  grounds 
does  not  appear),  and  Sir  W.  Scott  awarded  freight  pro  ratd 
itineris  to  be  fixed  by  the  registrar  and  merchants  in  the  usual 
way.  But  more  recent  decisions  seem  to  indicate  that  if  pro-ratd 
freight  is  allowed  at  all,  it  will  be  allowed  only  in  cases  where  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  voyage  can  be  attributed  to  force  majeure  of 
some  extraordinary  kind ;  or  where,  possibly,  the  non-fulfilment 
may  be  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  cargo  or  cargo- 
owners.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  speak  with  any  precision 
on  this  point.  That  it  must  be  regarded  as  open  is  certainly  to 
be  imderstood  from  the  concluding  words  of  the  judgment  in 
The  Teutonia  (y). 

Substituted  Performance. — If  the  vessel  be  incapacitated  at  a 
port  short  of  the  destination,  and  the  charterers  so  act  as  to 
support  the  inference  that  they  voluntarily  agree  to  waive  full 
performance  of  the  contract,  such  action  may  be  deemed  to  raise 
an  implied  promise  that  they  will  pay  freight  (A).    But  "no 


(/)  1  Rob.  289. 

(y)  r«fop.  431,  tu/ra. 

{h)  The  SoblomBten,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  293 ;  Castel  v.  Trechman,  1  Cab.  & 

£U.  276. 
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such  inference  can  be  drawn  unless  the  goods,  or  their  proceeds, 
have  been  accepted  voluntarily,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  the  further  carriage  by  the  shipowner  was  intentionally 
dispensed  with.  If  the  merchant  must  either  have  accepted  the 
goods  where  they  lay,  or  abandoned  them,  no  promise  to  pay 
freight  can  be  presumed  from  the  fact  of  their  being  given  up  to 
him.  The  presumption  of  a  promise  cannot,  therefore,  arise 
imless  the  shipowner  was  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  the 
goods  to  their  destination,  or  might  have  become  so  within  a 
reasonable  time"  (i). 

In  Christy  v.  Row  (X-),  a  vessel  was  under  contract  to  proceed 
with  coals  to  Hamburg,  but  was  warned  off  by  a  British  naval 
commander,  as  the  French  forces  were  approaching  the  port. 
The  consignees  thereupon  requested  the  master  to  proceed  to 
Gluckstadt,  where  they  would  send  him  lighters.  He  had  so 
discharged  part  of  his  cargo  when  the  vessel  was  again  ordered 
off,  and  she  eventually  returned  to  Shields  without  completing 
the  discharge.  The  Court  awarded  full  freight  on  the  coal 
delivered  at  Gluckstadt,  but  on  the  remainder  it  was  decided 
that  no  freight  was  recoverable. 

But,  as  already  set  forth  (/),  if  the  master  be  both  willing 
and  able  to  carry  the  cargo  to  its  destination,  and  from  so  doing 
he  be  prevented  by  the  fault  of  the  cargo,  or  by  the  act  or 
default  of  the  cargo-owner,  fall  freight  will  be  due. 

The  case  of  The  Teu(onia{m)  stands  alone.  This  was  a 
Prussian  vessel  bound  from  Pisagua  with  nitrate  of  soda  to 
Cork,  Cowes,  or  Falmouth,  for  orders  to  discharge  at  any  safe 
port  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent  between  Havre  and 
Hamburg, — the  act  of  God,  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  perils  of 
navigation  excepted.  She  received  orders  to  discharge  at 
Dunkirk,  and  whilst  on  the  way  to  that  port  the  master  learnt 
that  war  was  on  the  eve  of  declaration  between  France  and 
Germany.  Thereupon  he  proceeded  to  Dover,  where  he  was 
informed  that  war  was  declared.  On  this  he  declined  to  proceed 
to  Dimkirk,  and  tendered  delivery  at  Dover  against  full  freight, 

(i)   Vide  Carver's  Carnage  by  Sea,  §  560. 

(A)  1  Taunt.  298. 

(I)  F.  426,  supra,  and  vide  Carver's  Carriage  by  Sea,  §  554. 

{m)  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  394 ;  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  171. 
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The  Court,  in  adjudicating  on  a  claim  for  damages  put  forward 
by  the  charterers,  held  that  the  master  was  justified  in  not 
exposing  his  vessel  to  the  risk  of  confiscation  at  Dunkirk,  and 
that,  moreover,  he  could  not  have  gone  to  a  French  port  without 
exposing  himself  to  penalties  for  trading  with  his  countr}''s 
enemies.  Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  delivering  judgment  for  the  ship- 
owner, expressed  himself  thus : — 

**  Although  it  is  true  that  the  Court  ought  not  to  make  a  con- 
tract for  the  parties  which  they  have  not  made  themselves,  yet 
a  mercantile  contract,  which  is  usually  expressed  shortly,  and 
leaves  much  to  be  understood,  ought  to  be  construed  fairly  and 
liberally  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  parties ; 
and  it  would  seem  ver}'  unjust  to  hold,  because  the  consignee 
has  named  a  port  at  which,  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowner,  it  is  impossible  for  the  cargo  to  be  delivered,  that, 
therefore,  the  consignee  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  cargo 
at  the  nearest  neighbouring  port,  which,  in  a  charter-party 
framed  like  this,  must  necessarily  be  one  of  the  ports  named  in 
the  charter-party,  without  paying  for  the  cargo  any  freight 
whatever.  The  ship,  without  any  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  the  shipowner,  has  arrived  at  Dover,  the  consignee  has 
required  the  master  to  deliver  him  the  cargo  there,  and  he  has 
not  required  the  master  to  proceed  to  any  other  port  except 
Dunkirk,  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go.  The  charter- 
party  provides  what  freight  is  to  be  paid  if  the  cargo  is  delivered 
at  Dover,  and  how  it  is  to  be  paid ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
their  Lordships  that  they  ought  to  hold  that  the  contract  was  not 
dissolved  by  the  impossibility  of  delivering  the  cargo  at  Dunkirk, 
and  that  the  shipowner  had  not  lost  his  chartered  freight,  nor 
his  lien  for  it,  at  the  time  when  the  cargo  was  demanded  at 
Dover  (i.e.,  freight-free). 

**  Their  lordships  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ship- 
owner had  still  a  lien  for  the  full  freight,  it  becomes  unnecessary 
to  consider  whether,  if  Dunkirk  had  been  the  only  port  of 
discharge,  the  shipowner  would  have  been  entitled  to  freight  pro 
raid  ittnerts,  or  to  a  sum  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  carriage 
of  the  goods  from  Pisagua  to  Dover,  and  they  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  giving  no  opinion  on  these  questions,  which,  no  doubt, 
are  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  importance." 
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The  judgments  recorded  above  empliasise  the  expediency  both 
of  a  more  extended  provision  for  war  emergencies  in  charter- 
parties  and  for  more  precise  language  in  expressing  the  same. 
Having  regard  also  to  the  fact  that  such  contracts  are  often 
signed  some  months  before  the  anticipated  inception  of  per- 
formance, it  is  obvious  that  shipowners  and  merchants  would 
alike  do  well  to  see  that  charterparties  make  suitable  provision 
for  warlike  contingencies  which  may  at  any  time  arise  to  inter- 
fere with  the  due  performance  of  contracts. 

If  the  goods  of  an  enemy  be  seized  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  the 
captor  must  ordinarily  pay  full  freight  to  the  neutral  carrier  {o). 

If  the  ship  of  an  enemy  be  seized  with  neutral  cargo  on  board, 
the  captors  are  entitled  to  carry  the  goods  to  their  destination 
and  to  receive  the  freight  thereon  (j»). 

If  contraband  of  war  be  seized  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  the 
prohibited  goods  are  subject  to  confiscation  and  the  carrier 
will  receive  no  freight  {q), 

(6)  Vide  p.  339,  supra, 
(p)   Vide  p.  343,  supra. 
(q)   Vide  p.  188,  supra. 
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It  is  not  within  the  objects  of  this  work  to  enter  into  discussion 
under  the  above  head  ;  but  as  it  has  sometimes  occurred  that  a 
doubt  has  arisen  whether  a  certain  capture  should  be  deemed  to 
have  been  effected  by  lawful  belligerents  or  by  pirates,  a  brief 
reference  to  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

**  Piracy,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  quoting  the  case  of  The 
United  States  v.  Smith  (a),  "  is  robbery,  or  a  forcible  depredation 
on  the  high  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  and  done  animo 
furandi,  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  universal  hostility.  It 
is  the  same  offence  at  sea  with  robbery  on  land;  and  all  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe, 
agree  in  this  definition."  In  the  case  cited,  the  mutinous  crew  of 
a  private  armed  vessel,  commissioned  by  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Government,  then  at  war  with  Spain,  had  seized  a  similar  vessel 
commissioned  by  the  Government  of  Artigas,  also  at  war  with 
Spain.  Having  appointed  officers  to  the  vessel  thus  seized,  the 
defendant  Smith,  without  any  commission,  proceeded  on  a 
cruise  in  her,  in  the  course  of  which  a  Spanish  vessel  was 
encountered  and  plundered.  For  this  offence  he  was  brought  to 
trial  in  the  United  States,  the  Court  finally  deciding  that  the 
offence  "  amoxinted  to  the  crime  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law 
of  nations."  The  point  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  act  was 
or  was  not  piracy,  and  the  notes  to  the  case  are  especially  valu- 
able as  a  summary  of  the  definitions  of  this  crime,  as  collected 
from  the  various  writers  on  the  law  of  nations. 

It  does  not  in  the  above  case  appear  that  the  prisoners  had 

{a)  6  Wheat,  153. 
O.  F  F 
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been  animated,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words  quoted,  by  a 
spirit  of  universal  hostility  ;  but  this  seems  not  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  the  offence.  For  Dr.  Lushington,  in  The  Magellan 
Pirates  {h)^  declared  that  "  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal 
law,  generally  speaking,  all  persons  are  held  to  be  pirates  who 
are  found  guilty  of  piratical  acts ;  and  piratical  acts  are  robbery 
and  murder  on  the  high  seas.  ...  It  was  never  deemed  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  the  parties  so  connected  had  intended  to 
rob  or  to  murder  on  the  high  seas  indiscriminately."  As  the 
learned  judge  in  this  case  made  reference  to  our  criminal  law,  it 
should  be  noted  that  while  an  act  may  be  piratical  within  the 
provisions  of  a  country's  municipal  law,  this  circumstance  wiU 
not  of  itself  make  the  act  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations ;  for 
neither  municipal  laws  nor  international  treaties  can  make  that 
an  offence  under  the  law  of  nations  which  is  in  fact  no  such 
offence.  Thus,  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case 
of  The  Le  Louis  (c),  declared  that  slave  trade  was  not  piracy 
in  legal  consideration,  nor  was  it  a  crime  by  the  universal  law  of 
nations.  The  slave  trade  has,  however,  been,  both  by  inter- 
national treaty  and  by  municipal  law,  declared  illegal  and 
piratical  so  far  as  carried  on  by  subjects  of  the  stat-es  thus  pre- 
scribing it. 

"  An  offence  committed  on  the  high  seas  is  not  piracy y«rf 
gentium  so  long  as  the  ship  on  which  it  is  committed  remains 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs.  A  chief 
ingredient  of  piracy  is  throwing  off  this  authority  "  (rf). 

**When  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  anv 
state,  the  rebel  cruisers  may  be  treated  as  pirates  by  the  estab- 
lished government,  if  the  rebel  government  has  not  been  recog- 
nized as  a  belligerent  by  the  parent  state,  or  by  foreign 
nations  {e) ;  but  this  right  ceases  to  exist  on  the  recognition  of 
the  rebels  as  belligerents.  .  .  .  When  rebels  cannot  produce  a 
regular    commission  from  their  government,   the  question  of 


(*)  Shipg.  and  Merc.  Gaz.,  27  July,  1863. 
\c)  2  Dods.  210. 

(d)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  167,  ed.  note. 

[e)  For  a  very  recent  case  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  reoognitioD  of 
a  de  facto  govemment^  vide  The  Republic  of  Peru  r.  Dreyfus  Bros,  k  Co.,  4 
Times  L.  R.  333  (an.  1888). 
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whether  they  are  pirates  becomes  to  a  great  extent  one  of  inten- 
tion. If  their  acts  are  not  done  with  a  piratical  intent,  but  with 
an  honest  intention  to  assist  in  the  war,  they  cannot  be  treated  as 
pirates.  But  it  is  not  because  they  assume  the  character  of 
belligerents  that  they  can  thereby  protect  themselves  from  the 
consequences  of  acts  really  piratical.  If  their  acts  are  at  £rst 
unauthorized,  but  are  subsequently  avowed  by  the  insurgent 
government,  this  may  or  may  not  take  them  out  of  the  category 
of  pirates.  A  recog^tion  of  belligerency  does  not  imply  that 
other  acts  than  those  of  war  wiU  be  recognized,  and  the  avowal 
of  any  past  proceeding's  is  not  an  act  of  war  "  (/). 

In  Ait' Gen,  for  Hong-Kong  v.  Kivok-a-Sing  {jg),  the  following 
definition  was  accepted  by  the  Court: — ** Piracy  is  only  a 
sea  term  for  robbery,  piracy  being  a  robbery  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty."  But  it  is  not  every  forcible  and 
unlawful  depredation  on  board  ship  which  will  constitute  the 
crime  of  piracy  ( A ) . 

In  The  United  States  v.  Pirates  (i),  the  Court  decided  that  a 
vessel  at  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead  might  well  be  found  by  a 
jury  to  be  on  the  high  seas.  Also,  that  it  was  no  objection  that 
the  vessel  was  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  foreign  state, 
for  those  limits,  though  neutral  to  war,  are  not  neutral  to 
crime. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  piracy  were  present  in  the  cases  of 
The  Cagliarif  The  VirginiuSy  and  The  Huascar,  The  Cagliari  {k ) 
was  a  Sardinian  merchant  steamer  which,  in  the  Neapolitan  in- 
surrection of  1857,  was  taken  possession  of  by  persons  who  had 
shipped  as  passengers,  and  who  then  landed  at  a  Neapolitan 
island,  and  released  persons  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  there.  The 
vessel  was  subsequently  seized  by  Neapolitan  warships,  and  two 
of  her  engineers.  Englishmen,  were  imprisoned.  They  were, 
however,  in  no  way  in  complicity  with  the  persons  who  had 
seized  the  ship,  and  the  Neapolitan  Government  was  ultimately 
prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  sum  of  3,000/.  as  an  indemnity  for 

(/)  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  169. 

ig)  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  179. 

(A)   Vide  Nesbitt  v.  Luahington,  4  T.  R.  783. 

(i)  6  Wheat,  200. 

{k)  Pari.  Papers,  Vol.  59,  1857-8. 
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their  imprisonment.  The  circumstances  in  this  case,  though 
interesting,  are,  however,  not  of  great  value  in  considering  the 
subject  of  piracy  generally. 

The  case  of  The  Virginius  occurred  in  1873.  This  vessel  was 
originally  registered  in  the  United  States,  but  subsequently,  as  it 
would  seem,  she  lost  or  abandoned  the  right  to  carry  the  American 
flag.  In  October,  1873,  she  sailed  from  Kingston,  Jamaica — 
where  certain  arms  and  ammunition  which  were  on  board  had 
been  confiscated  under  the  Customs  laws— ostensibly  for  a  Costa 
Bican  port,  but  really  for  Cuba,  where  an  insurrection  was  then 
raging.  Whilst  thus  proceeding  under  the  American  flag,  she 
was  seized  by  a  Spanish  warship,  and  carried  into  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Most  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Cubans,  and  it 
appeared  that  their  intention  was  to  assist  in  the  insutrection. 
The  Spanish  authorities,  having  tried  the  prisoners  by  court- 
martial,  shot  thirty-seven  of  them,  including  sixteen  British 
subjects,  who,  it  appeared,  had  shipped  under  the  belief  that  the 
vessel  was  really  going  to  Costa  Eica.  Prompt  action  having 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  and  British  Governments, 
Spain  ultimately  agreed  to  restore  The  Virginius  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  crew  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  com- 
pensate  the  families  of  the  British  subjects  illegally  condemned 
and  shot.  The  Virginius  was  not  a  pirate.  She  was,  no  doubt, 
on  her  way  to  assist  in  an  insurrection,  but  at  the  time  she  was 
captured  she  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  had  not  as  yet  com- 
mitted any  overt  acts  implicating  her  in  the  revolt.  Spain  was 
entitled,  perhaps,  to  treat  her  own  subjects  as  she  pleased,  but 
the  execution  of  foreigners  found  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  upon 
the  mere  supposition  that  they  were  going  to  assist  rebels,  waa 
wholly  unjustifiable  (/). 

The  third  case,  The  Huascar,  occurred  in  1877  in  connexion 
with  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Peru.  The  Huascar^  a  PeruYian 
turret  vessel,  was  seized  at  Callao  by  some  of  her  officers  and 
crew,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  insurgents.  The  vessel  then 
cruised  about  the  coast  and  stopped  several  British  vessels,  de- 
manding despatches  destined  for  the  Peruvian  Government,  and 
in  one  case  appropriating,  without  paying  for  it,  a  quantity  of 
coal.     The  British  admiral,  De  Horsey,  on  the  Pacific  station 

(0  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  2  Eng.  ed.  p.  171,  ed.  note. 
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having  been  informed  of  these  proceedings,  called  upon  The 
Huascar  to  surrender,  and  offered  to  land  the  crew  on  convenient 
neutral  territory.  The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  vessel 
having  been  refused,  the  admiral  thereupon  opened  fire  upon 
her  from  The  Shah  and  The  Amethyst^  two  wooden  war-ships. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  vessel  surrendered  to  the  Peruvian 
national  squadron.  The  Peruvian  Government,  which  had  pre- 
viously disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  The  Huascar, 
subsequently  demanded  reparation  from  the  British  Government. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  the,  law  officers  advising  that 
Admiral  de  Horsey 's  proceedings  were  justifiable.  The  ship,  it 
was  stated  by  the  Attorney-General,  had  committed  acts  which 
made  her  an  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  insurgents  not  in  a  position  to  claim  belligerent  rights. 

The  subject  of  Piracy  is  discussed  at  some  length  both  in 
Wheaton's  International  Law  (2  Eng.  ed.  166 — 173),  and  Kent's 
International  Law  (2nd  ed.  399—414).  Pitt  Cobbett's  **  Leading 
Cases,"  pp.  82 — 93,  may  also  be  usefully  referred  to  in  this 
connexion.     See  also  p.  91,  supra^  sub  Privateering. 


Lunrance. 

The  ordinary  marine  policy  specifically  undertakes  the  risk  of 
"pirates,  rovers  .  .  .  and  aJl  other  perils,"  i.  e.  all  other  perils 
of  the  like  kind.  Therefore,  although  a  loss  may  fail  to  come 
strictly  within  what  may  be  considered  to  be  the  technical  defini- 
tion of  piracy,  yet,  if  the  loss  be  ejusdem  generis  with  piracy,  the 
underwriters  will,  under  the  above  general  words,  be  liable. 

In  Palmer  v.  Naylor  (m),  where  some  coolie  passengers  rose 
and  murdered  the  captain  and  seized  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  ashore,  Lord  Coleridge  said  that  it  was  admitted  that 
the  seizure  was  **  either  a  direct  act  of  piracy,  or  an  act  so 
entirely  ejusdem  generis,  that  if  not  deduced  from  the  general 
words  of  the  poHcy,  they  are  included  in  the  general  words  at 
the  foot  of  the  peril  clause." 

(m)  24  L.  T.  83. 
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In  Neshitt  v.  Lushington  (n),  during  a  famine  in  Ireland,  a 
corn-laden  vessel  was  forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  the  mob 
and  run  upon  the  rocks.  The  mob  "  requisitioned  "  the  cargo, 
paying  for  it  on  their  own  terms.  For  the  loss  thus  arising  a 
claim  was  brought  against  the  underwriters.  The  first  count  of 
plaintiffs'  claim  was  a  loss  under  the  words  in  the  policy — 
'*  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  .  .  .  people."  The 
second,  a  loss  by  "  pirates.' '  As  regards  the  first,  the  Court  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  underwriters,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
*'  people "  contemplated  under  the  words  relied  upon  must  be 
taken  to  mean  the  ruling  power  of  the  country.  But  on  the 
second  count  defendants  were  held  liable,  the  Court  deciding 
that  the  loss  fell  within  a  capture  by  pirates. 

In  cases  where  the  insurance  excludes  the  risk  of  capture  gene- 
rally, an  exception — perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  in 
Johnston  v.  Hogg  (o) — is  sometimes  made  in  favour  of  capture 
by  pirates.     The  Lloyd's  F.  C.  &  S.  clause  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure  and  detention,  and 
the  consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  piracy 
excepted^  and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostihties  or 
warlike  operations,  whether  before  or  after  declaration  of 
war  "(/?). 


(«)  4  T.  R.  783.    For  further  minor  references  to  the  subject  of  Pincy 
generally,  vide  Amould*s  Insurance,  5th  ed.  p.  766. 
(o)  Page  79,  supra, 
{p)  Owen's  Marine  Insurance  Notes  and  Glauses,  2nd  ed.  p.  19. 
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NAVAL  PEIZE  ACT,  1864. 

(27  &  28  Vicr.  c.  25.) 

An  Act  for  regulating  Naval  Prize  of  War. 

[23rd  June,  1864.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  enact  permanently,  with  amend- 
ments, such  provisions  concerning  naval  prize,  and  matters 
connected  therewith,  as  have  heretofore  been  usually  passed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864.         short  title. 

2.  In  this  Act —  Interpreta- 
The  term  **  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty"  means  the  Lord  tion of  termfl. 

High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral : 

The  term  ** the  High  Court  of  Admiralty"  means  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  : 

The  term  "any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war"  includes 
any  of  her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  and  any  hired  armed 
ship  or  vessel  in  her  Majesty's  service  : 

The  term  **  officers  and  crew  "  includes  flag  officers,  com- 
manders, and  other  officers,  engineers,  seamen,  marines, 
soldiers,  and  others  on  board  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
of  war : 

The  term  "  ship  "  includes  vessel  and  boat,  with  the 
tackle,  furniture,  and  apparel  of  the  ship,  yessely  or 
boat: 
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The  term  **  shij)  papers"  includes  all  books,  pcisses,  sea 
briefs,  charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  cockets,  letters,  and 
other  documents  and  writings  delivered  up  or  found  on 
board  a  captured  ship  : 

The  term  **  goods  "  includes  all  such  things  as  are  by  the 
course  of  Admiralty  and  law  of  nations  the  subject  of 
adjudication  as  prize  (other  than  ships). 


High  Court 
of  Admiralty 
and  other 
Courts  to  be 
Prize  Courts 
for  purposes 
of  Act. 


I. — Prize  Courts. 

3.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  every  Court  of 
Admiralty  or  of  Vice-Admiralty,  or  other  Court  exercising 
Admiralty  jurisdiction  in  her  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the 
time  being  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  and  judicially 
proceed  in  matters  of  prize,  shall  be  a  Prize  Court  within  the 
meaDing  of  this  Act. 

Every  such  Court,  other  than  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
is  comprised  in  the  term  **  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court," 
when  hereafter  used  in  this  Act. 


High  Court  of  Admiralty, 

Jurisdiction         4.  The   High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  High  Court  throughout  her  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  Prize  Court, 
of  Admiralty.       xiie  High  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  any  order  or  decree  of  a  Vice-Admiralty 
Prize  Court,  and  any  order  or  decree  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  prize  appeal. 


Appeal  to 
Queen  in 
(jouncil,  in 
what  cases. 


Jurisdiction 
of  Judicial 


Appeal;  Judicial  Committee, 

6.  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  her  Majesty  in  Council  from  any 
order  or  decree  of  a  Prize  Court,  as  of  right  in  case  of  a  fin:il 
decree,  and  in  other  cases  with  the  leave  of  the  Court  making 
the  order  or  decree. 

Every  appeal  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  (including  regulations  as  to  fees, 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses)  as  may  for  the  time  being  be 
directed  by  Order  in  Council,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
order,  or  so  far  as  any  such  order  does  not  extend,  then  in 
such  manner  and  form  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  are 
for  the  time  being  prescribed  or  in  force  respecting  maritime 
causes  of  appeal. 

6.  Tlie  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  report  on  any  such  appeal,  and  may 
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therein  exercise  all  such  powers  as  for  the  time  being  apper-  Ck)inmittee  in 
tain  to  them  in  respect  of  appeals  from  any  Court  of  Admi-  pr«e  appeals, 
raltj  jurisdiction,  and  all  such  powers  as  are  under  this  Act 
vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  all  such  powers 
as  were  wont  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Appeal 
in  prize  causes. 

7.  All  processes  and  documents  required  for  the  purposes  Custody  of 
of  any  such  appeal  shall  be  transmitted  to  and  shall  remain  procesaes, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  P*P®"»  ^o* 
Appeals. 

8   In   eveiy  such   appeal  the   usual    inhibition   shall   be  Limit  of  time 
extracted  from  the  Registry  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals  ^^^  appeal, 
within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  order  or  decree 
appealed  from  if  the  appeal  be   from  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  within  six  months  after  that  date  if  it  be 
from  a  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court. 

The  Judicial  Committee  may,  nevertheless,  on  sufficient 
cause  shown,  allow  the  inhibition  to  bo  extracted  and  the 
appeal  to  be  prosecuted  after  the  expiration  of  the  respective 
X>eriod8  aforesaid. 

Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Courts. 

9.  Every  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall  enforce  within  Enforcement 
its  jurisdiction  all  orders  and  decrees  of  the  Judicial  Com-  of  orders  of 
mittee  in  prize  appeals  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  ^^^  Court, 
in  prize  causes. 

10.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  judge  of  any  Salaries  of 
Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court  a  salary  not  exceeding  five  hun-  }^^^  of  , 
dred  pounds   a  year,   payable   out  of  money  provided  by  Vice-Admi- 
Parliament,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  seem  meet.  Coi^a. 

A  judge  to  whom  a  salary  is  so  granted  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  further  emolument,  arising  from  fees  or  other- 
wise, in  respect  of  prize  business  transacted  in  his  Court. 

An  account  of  all  such  fees  shall  be  kept  by  the  registrar 
of  the  Court,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  bo  carried  to  and 
form  part  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1 1.  In  accordance,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  with  the  Retiring 
principles  and  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Superannuation  pensions  of 
Act,  1859,  her  Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  judge  of  io^PIo  y'^ 
any  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court  an  annual  or  other  allow-  ^  26 
ance,  to  take  effect  on  the  termination  of  his  service,  and  to 

be  payable  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament. 
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Botnms  from  12.  The  registrar  of  every  Yice-Admiralty  Pxize  Gouit 
Vioe-Admi-  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  first  day  of  July  in 
Jf^^y.^'^®  every  year,  make  out  a  return  (in  such  form  as  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  from  time  to  time  direct)  of  all  cases  adjudged 
in  the  Court  since  the  last  half-yearly  return,  and  shidl  with 
all  convenient  speed  send  the  same  to  the  registrar  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  who  shall  keep  the  same  in  tlie 
registry  of  that  Court,  and  who  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  send  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  each  half  year  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

General. 


Generalorders  13.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the 
r^  ^^®  jtidge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  may  from  time  to 

time  frame  general  orders  for  regulating  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act)  the  procedure  and  practice  of  Prize 
Courts,  and  the  duties  and  conduct  of  the  officers  thert^of  and 
of  the  practitioners  therein,  and  for  regulating  the  fees  to  be 
taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Courts,  and  the  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  to  be  allowed  to  the  practitioners  therein. 

Any  such  general  orders  shall  have  full  effect,  if  and  when 
approved  by  her  Majesty  in  Coimcil,  but  not  sooner  or  other- 
wise. 

Every  Order  in  Council  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Every  such  Order  in  Council  shall  be  kept  exhibited  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  Court  to  which  it  relates. 

Prohibition  of  14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  registrar,  marshal,  or 
officer  of  Prize  other  officer  of  any  Prize  Court,  or  for  the  Registrar  of  Her 
CJourt  acting  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals,  directly  or  indirectl}'  to  act  or  be  in 
any  manner  concerned  as  advocate,  proctor,  solicitor,  or 
agent,  or  otherwise,  in  any  prize  cause  or  appeal,  on  pain  of 
dismissal  or  suspension  from  office,  by  order  of  the  C-ourt  or 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 

Prohibition  of  15.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  proctor  or  solicitor,  or 
proctors  being  person  practising  as  a  proctor  or  solicitor,  being  employed  bv 
concerned  for  ^^  party  in  a  prize  cause  or  appeal,  to  be  employed  or 
ties^^  a^^"  concerned,  by  himself  or  his  partner,  or  by  any  other  person, 
cause.  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  adverse  party  in 

that  cause  or  appeal,  on  pain  of  exclusion  or  suspension  from 
practice  in  prize  matters,  by  order  of  the  Court  or  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 
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II. — Pbocedttbe  in  Pbize  Causes. 
Proceedings  hy  Captors. 

16.  Every  sliip  taken  as  prize,  and  brought  into  port  within  Custody  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Prize  Court,  shall  forthwith,  and  without  prize  ship, 
bulk  broken,  be  delivered  up  to  the  marshal  of  the  Court. 

If  there  is  no  such  marshal,  then  the  ship  shall  be  in  like 
manner  delivered  up  to  the  principal  officer  of  customs  at  the 
port. 

The  ship  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  or  of 
such  officer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Court. 

17.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  Bringing  in  of 
ship  is   brought  into  port,  bring  the  ship  papers  into  the  diip  papers, 
registry  of  the  Court. 

The  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
capturing  ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the 
captujre,  and  saw  the  ship  papers  delivered  up  or  found  on 
board,  shall  make  oath  that  they  are  brought  in  as  they  were 
taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  subduction,  or  alteration,  or 
else  shall  account  on  oath  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  for 
the  absence  or  altered  condition  of  the  ship  papers  or  any  of 
them. 

Where  no  ship  papers  are  delivered  up  or  found  on  board 
the  captured  ship,  the  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  capturing  ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was 
present  at  the  capture,  shall  make  oath  to  that  efPect. 

18.  Kb  soon  as  the  affidavit  as  to  ship  papers  is  filed,  a  Issue  of 
monition  shall  issue,  returnable  within  twenty  daj's  from  the  monition, 
service  thereof,  citing  all  persons  in  general  to  show  cause 

why  the  captured  ship  should  not  be  condemned. 

19.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  Examinations 
captured  ship  is  brought  into  port,  bring  three  or  four  of  the  pn  standing 
principal  persons  belonging  to  the  captured  ship  before  the  JD*?"0i?a- 
judge  of  the  Court  or  some  person  authorized  in  this  behalf,     "^' 

by  whom  they  shall  be  examined  on  oath  on  the  standing 
interrogatories. 

The  preparatory  examinations  on  the  standing  interroga- 
tories shall,  if  possible,  be  concluded  within  five  days  from 
the  commencement  thereof. 

20.  After  the  return  of  the  monition,  the  Court  shall,  on  Adjudication 
production  of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship  papers,  by  Court, 
proceed  with  all  convenient  speed  either  to  condemn  or  to 

release  the  captured  ship. 
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Further 
proof. 


Custody,  &c. 
of  ships  of 
war. 


21.  Where,  on  production  of  the  preparatory  examinations 
and  ship  papers,  it  appears  to  the  Court  doubtful  whether  the 
captured  ship  is  good  prize  or  not,  the  Court  may  dir<it 
further  proof  to  be  adduced,  either  by  affidavit  or  by  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  with  or  without  pleadings,  or  by  produc- 
tion of  further  documents ;  and  on  such  further  proof  being 
adduced  the  Court  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  proceed  to 

adjudication. 

* 

22.  The  foregoing  provisions,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
custody  of  the  ship,  and  to  examination  on  the  standing 
interrogatories,  shall  not  apply  to  ships  of  war  taken  as  prize. 


Entry  of 
claim. 


Security  for 
costs. 


Claim. 

23.  At  any  time  before  final  decree  made  in  the  cause,  any 
person  claiming  an  interest  in  the  ship  may  enter  in  the 
registry  of  the  Court  a  claim,  verified  on  oath. 

Within  five  days  after  entering  the  claim,  the  claimant  shrill 
give  security  for  costs  in  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds ;  but  thi* 
Court  shall  have  power  to  enlarge  the  time  for  giving  security*, 
or  to  direct  security  to  be  given  in  a  larger  sum,  if  the  circum- 
stances appear  to  require  it. 


Power  to 
Court  to 
direct  ap- 
praisoment. 


Appraisement, 

24.  The  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  at  any  time  direct  that 
the  captured  ship  bo  appraised. 

Every  appraisement  shall  be  made  by  competent  person? 
sworn  to  make  the  same  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
and  knowledge. 

Delivery  on  Bail. 

Power  to  26.  After  appraisement,  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  dirf^  t 

Court  to  that  the  captured  ship  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  on  hi-^ 

direct  delivery  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  jmy  to  tht? 

to  claimant      captors  the  appraised  value  thereof  in  case  of  condemnation, 
on  bail.  ■*•  *  ^ 

Sale. 

Power  to  26.  The  Court  may  at  any  time,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  acci>uiit 

Court  to  order  of  the  condition  of  the  captured  ship,  or  on  the  apphcation  df 
'"'^"  a  claimant,  order  that  the  captured  ship  be  appraised  as  afore- 

said (if  not  already  appraised),  and  be  sold. 

27.  On  or  after  condemnation  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  order  that  the  ship  be  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already 
appraised),  and  be  sold. 


sale. 


Sale  on  con- 
demnation. 
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28.  Every  sale  shall  be  made  by  or  under  the  superinteii-  How  sales  to 
dence  of  the  marshal  of  the  Court  or  of  the  officer  haying  the  ^  made, 
custody  of  the  captured  ship. 

29.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale,  made  either  before  or  after  Payment  of 
condemnation,  and  after  condemnation  the  appraised  value  of  proceeds  to 
the  captured  ship,  in  case  she  has  been  delivered  up  to  a  q^J^^*^^" 
claimant  on  bail,  shall  be  paid  under  an  order  of  the  Court  OfBcial  Ac- 
either  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  her  Majesty's  countant. 
Paymaster-General,  or  into  the  hands  of  an  official  accountant 
(belonging  to  the  Commissariat  or  some  other  department) 
appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the   Commissioners  of   her 
Majesty's  Treasury  or  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  subject 

in  either  case  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
made,  by  Order  in  Council,  as  to  the  custody  and  disposal  of 
money  so  paid. 

Small  armed  Ships, 

30.  The    captors    may  include    in  one  adjudication   any  One  adjudica- 
number,  not  exceeding  six,  of  armed  ships  not  exceeding  one  tion  as  to 
hundred  tons  each,  taken  within  three  months  next  before  several  small 
institution  of  proceedings.  anips. 

Goods. 

31.  The  foregoing  provisions  relating  to  ships  shall  extend  Application  of 
and  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  goods  taken  as  prize  on  board  foregoing  pro- 
ship  ;  and  the  Court  may  direct  such  goods  to  be  unladen,  viaions  to 
inventoried  and  warehoused.  P"^®  goods. 


Monition  to  Captors  to  proceed, 

32.  If  the  captors  fail  to  institute  or  to  prosecute  with  effect  Power  to 
proceedings  for  adjudication,  a  monition  shall,  on  the  appli-  Court  to  call 
cation  of  a  claimant,  issue  against  the  captors,  returnable  ^^  captors  to 
within  six  days  from  the  service  thereof,  citing  them  to  appear  J?^ j^  ^ 
and  proceed  to  adjudication ;   and  on  the  return  thereof  the 

Court  shall  either  forthwith  proceed  to  adjudication  or  direct 
further  proof  to  be  adduced  as  aforesaid,  and  then  proceed  to 
adjudication. 

Claim  on  Appeal. 

33.  Where  any  person,  not  an  original  party  in  the  cause,  Person  inter- 
intervenes  on  appeal,  he  shall  enter  a  claim,  verified  on  oath,  vening  on 

and  shall  give  security  for  costs.  appeal  to 

o  ^  enter  claimL 
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Jurifidiction 
of  Prize 
Court  in  case 
of  capture  in 
land  expedi- 
tion. 


III. — Special  Gases  of  Capture. 

Land  Expeditions, 

34.  "Where,  in  an  expedition  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  naval 
or  naval  and  military  forces  against  a  fortress  or  possession 
on  land,  goods  belonging  to  the  state  of  the  enemy  or  to  a 
public  trading  company  of  the  enemy  exercising  powers  of 
government  are  taken  in  the  fortress  or  possession,  or  a  sltl}» 
is  taken  in  waters  defended  by  or  belonging  to  the  fortress  k)T 
possession,  a  Prize  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  to  the 
goods  or  ship  so  taken,  and  any  goods  taken  on  board  the 
ship,  as  in  case  of  prize. 

Conjunct  Capture  icith  Ally, 

Jurisdiction  35.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  is  or  are  taken  by  any  of  her 

of  Prize  Ck)nrt  Majesty's  naval  or  naval  and  military  forces  while  acting  in 

in  case  of  ex-    conjunction  with  any  forces  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  alli^^s,  a 

Juy  Prize  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  to  the  same  as  in  t-ase 

of  prize,  and  shall  have  power,  after  condemnation,  to  a|ijM>r- 

tion  the  due  share  of  the  proceeds  to  her  Majesty's  ally,  tlie 

proportionate  amount  and  the  disposition  of  which  share  shall 

be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  between  h^r 

Majesty  and  her  Majesty's  ally. 

Joint  Capture, 

Restriction  on  36.  Before  condemnation,  a  petition  on  behalf  of  assert e<l 
P®*^*^o^8  hy  joint  captors  shall  not  (except  by  special  leave  of  the  Court' 
M^t/^  ^°  "®  admitted,  imless  and  until  they  give  security  to  the  t?iitis- 
f action  of  the  Court  to  contribute  to  the  actual  captors  a  ]vA 
proportion  of  any  costs,  charges,  or  expenses  or  damages  that 
may  be  incurred  by  or  awarded  against  the  actual  captors  on 
account  of  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  prize. 

After  condemnation,  such  a  petition  shall  not  (except  by 
special  leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted  unless  and  until  the 
asserted  joint  captors  pay  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  propor- 
tion of  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  attual 
captors  in  the  case,  and  give  such  security  as  aforesaid,  and 
show  sufficient  cause  to  the  Court  why  their  petition  was  not 
presented  before  condemnation. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  the  present  section  shall  extend 
to  the  asserted  interest  of  a  flag  officer  claiming  to  share  I'j 
virtue  of  his  flag. 


captors. 


In  case  of 
offence  by 


Offences  against  Law  of  Prize, 

37.  A  Prize  Court,  on  proof  of  any  offence  against  the  law 
of  nations,  or  against  this  Act,  or  any  Act  relating  to  naval 
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discipline,  or  against  any  Order  in  Council  or  royal  proclama-  captors,  pme 
tion,  or  of  any  breach  of  her  Majesty's  instructions  relating  to  ^  reserved 
to  prize,  or  of  any  act  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  ^°^  Crown. 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the  command  of  a  superior 
oflBcer,  committed  by  the  captors  in  relation  to  any  ship  or 
goods  taken  as  prize,  or  in  relation  to  any  person  on  board 
any  such  ship,  may,  on  condemnation,  reserve  the  prize  to  her 
Majesty's  disposal,  notwithstanding  any  grant  that  may  have 
been  made  by  her  Majesty  in  favour  of  captors. 

Pre-emption. 

38.  Where  a  ship  of  a  foreign  nation  passing  the  seas  laden  PurchaAe  by 
vith  naval  or  victualling  stores  intended  to  be  carried  to  a  Admiralty  for 
port  of  any  enemy  of  Her  Majesty  is  taken  and  brought  into  public  servico 
a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  purchase  for  the  ser-  ?o^7*  ^^ 
vice  of  her  Majesty  of  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  appears  to  ghipH.    ^^*^ 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  expedient  without  the  condem- 
nation thereof  in  a  Prize  Court,  in  that  case  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  may  purchase,  on  the  account  or  for  the  service  of 

her  Majesty,  all  or  any  of  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  ;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  may  permit  the  stores  pur- 
chased to  be  entered  and  landed  within  any  port. 

Capture  by  Ship  other  than  a  Ship  of  War. 

39.  Any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  the  officers  Prizes  taken 
and  crew  of  a  ship  other  than  a  ship  of  war  of  her  Majesty  ^7  skips  other 
shall,  on  condemnation,  belong  to  her  Majesty  in  her  office  of  ^^^'^ijfff*  °^ 
Admiralty.  ^its  of 

Admiralty. 

IV. — Prize  Salvage. 

40.  Where   any  ship   or  goods  belonging  to  any  of  her  Salvage  to 
Majesty's  subjects,  after  being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  re-captors  of 
is  or  are  retaken  from  flie  enemy  by  any  of  her  Majesty's  ■^"*!!^*^i ^ 
ships  of  war,  the  same  shall  be  restored  by  decree  of  a  Prize  enemy.     ^™ 
Court  to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  as  prize  salvage  one  eighth 

part  of  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  decreed  and  ascertained  by 
the  Court,  or  such  sum  not  exceeding  one  eighth  part  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  prize  as  may  be  agreed  on  between 
the  owner  and  the  re-captors,  and  approved  by  order  of  the 
Court;  provided,  that  where  the  re-capture  is  made  under 
circumstances  of  special  difficulty  or  danger,  the  Prize  Court 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  to  the  re-captors  as  prize  salvage 
a  larger  part  than  one  eighth  part,  but  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  one  fourth  part,  of  the  value  of  the  prize. 
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Permission  to 
re- captured 
ship  to  pro- 
ceed on 
voyage. 


Provided  also,  that  where  a  ship  after  beiag  so  taken  is  set 
forth  or  used  by  any  of  her  Majesty's  enemies  as  a  ship  of 
war,  this  provision  for  restitution  shall  not  apply,  and  the 
ship  shall  be  adjudicated  on  as  in  other  cases  of  prize. 

41.  Where  a  ship  belonging  to  any  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, after  being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  retaken 
from  the  enemy  by  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  she 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  re-captors,  prosecute  her  voyage 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  re-captors  to  proceed  lo 
adjudication  till  her  return  to  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  master  or  owner,  or  his  agent,  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  re-captors,  unload  and  dispose  of  the  goods  on  boanl 
the  ship  before  adjudication. 

In  case  the  ship  does  not,  within  six  months,  return  to  a 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  re-captors  may  nevertheles> 
institute  proceedings  against  the  ship  or  goods  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  may  thereupon  awa^l 
prize  salvage  as  aforesaid  to  the  re -captors,  and  may  enforce 
payment  thereof,  either  by  warrant  of  arrest  against  the  ship 
or  goods,  or  by  monition  and  attachment  against  the  owner. 


V. — Pbizb  Boxtxty. 

Prize  bounty  42.  If,  in  relation  to  any  war,  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
to  officers  and  declare,  by  proclamation  or  Order  in  Council,  her  intention  to 
crew  present  gr^nt  prize  bounty  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  her  ships  of 
war,  then  such  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  any  of  her  Majesty';* 
ships  of  war  as  are  actually  present  at  the  taking  or  destroying 
of  any  armed  ship  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  enemies  shall  U* 
entitled  to  have  distributed  among  them  as  prize  bounty  a  suui 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  person  on  board 
the  enemy's  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 


at  engage 
mcnt  with  an 
enemy. 


Ascertain- 
ment of 
amount  of 
prize  bounty 
by  decree  of 
Prize  Court. 


43.  The  number  of  the  persons  so  on  board  the  enemy  s 
ship  shall  be  proved  in  a  Prize  Court,  either  by  the  examina- 
tions on  oath  of  the  survivors  of  them,  or  of  any  three  or  more 
of  the  survivors,  or  if  there  is  no  survivor  by  the  papers  of  th^ 
enemy's  ship,  or  by  the  examinations  on  oath  of  three  ormon? 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  her  Majesty's  ship,  or  by  such 
other  evidence  as  may  seem  to  the  Court  sufiident  in  the  ci^ 
cumstances. 

The  Court  shall  make  a  decree  declaring  the  title  of  the 
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officers  and  crew  of  her  Majesty's  sliip  to  the  prize  bounty, 
and  stating  the  amount  thereof. 

The  decree  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as  other  decrees  of 
the  Court. 

44.  On  production  of  an  of&cial  copy  of  the  decree,  the  Payment  of 
Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall,  out  of  money  priz©  bounty 

Srovided  by  Parliament,  pay  the  amount  of  prize  boimty  *^"^^- 
ecreed,  in  such  manner  as  any  Order  in  Council  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 


VI. — ^Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

JRansom. 

46.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  in  rela-  Power  for 
tion  to  any  war,  make  such  orders  as  may  seem  expedient,  regrulating 
according  to    circumstances,    for    prohibiting    or    allowing,  ^^^^ 
wholly  or  in  certain  cases,  or  subject  to  any  conditions  or  Council, 
regulations  or  otherwise,  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem 
meet,  the  ransoming  or  the  entering  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  the  ransoming  of  any  ship  or  goods  belonging 
to  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  taKen  as  prize  by  any 
of  her  Majesty's  enemies. 

Any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  any  bill,  bond, 
or  other  security  given  for  ransom  of  any  ship  or  foods,  shall 
be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Hi^  Court  of 
Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court  (subject  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council),  and  if  entered  into  or  given 
in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in  Council  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  or  given  for  an  illegal 
consideration. 

If  any  person  ransoms  or  enters  into  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment for  ransoming  any  ship  or  goods,  in  contravention  of 
any  snch  Order  in  Council,  he  shaU  for  every  such  oifence  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
at  the  suit  of  her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  and  on 
conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  any  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  poimds. 

Convoy, 

46.  If  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  Puniahment 
any  ship  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  under  the  convoy  of  masteraof 
of  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  wilfully  disobeys  any  J^l^ig^^gr 
lawful  signal,  instruction,  or  command  of  the  commander  of  convoy  dis- 
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obeying 
orders  or 
deserting 
convoy. 


the  convoy,  or  without  leave  deserts  the  convoy,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
at  the  suit  of  her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  and 
upon  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  suiter  im- 
prisonment for  such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the 
Court  may  adjudge. 


Prize  ships 
and  goods 
liable  to 
duties  and 
forfeiture. 


Customs  Duties  and  Regulations. 

47.  AH  ships  and  goods  taken  as  prize  and  brought  into  a 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  liable  to  and  be  charged 
with  the  same  rates  and  charges  and  duties  of  customs  as 
under  any  Act  relating  to  the  customs  may  be  chargeable  on 
other  ships  and  goods  of  the  like  description ;  and 

All  goods  brought  in  as  prize  which  would  on  the  voluntary 
importation  thereof  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  subject  to  any 
restriction  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  customs,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  so  liable  and  subject,  unless  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  see  fit  to  authorize  the  sale  or  delivery  thereof  for 
home  use  or  exportation,  imconditionally  or  subject  to  such 
conditions  and  regulations  as  they  may  direct. 

Begulations  48.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  is  or  are 
of  customs  to  brought  into  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  or 
be  observed  as  Q^iier  person  in  charge  or  command  of  the  ship  which  has 
anl  Koods,^^  been  taken  or  in  which  the  goods  are  brought  shall,  on 
arrival  at  such  port,  bring  to  at  the  proper  place  of  discharge, 
and  shall,  when  required  by  any  officer  of  customs,  deliver  an 
account  in  writing  under  his  hand  concerning  such  ship  and 
goods,  giving  such  particulars  relating  thereto  as  may  be  in 
his  power,  and  shall  truly  answer  all  questions  concerning 
such  ship  or  goods  asked  by  any  such  officer,  and  in  default 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  such 
forfeiture  to  be  enforced  as  forfeitures  for  offences  against  the 
laws  relating  to  the  customs  are  enforced,  and  every  such  ship 
shall  be  liable  to  such  searches  as  other  ships  are  liable  to, 
and  the  officers  of  the  customs  may  freely  go  on  board  such 
ship  and  bring  to  the  Queen's  warehouse  any  goods  on  board 
the  same,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  regulations  in  respect 
of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  her  Majesty  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury. 

Power  for  49.  Goods  taken  as  prize  may  be  sold  either  for  home  con- 

Treasury  to  sumption  or  for  exportation ;  and  if  in  the  former  case  the 
dutiM^**^°"  proceeds  thereof,  after  payment  of  duties  of  customs,  are 
certain  cases,    insufficient  to  satisfy  the  just  and  reasonable  claims  thereon, 
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the  Commissioiiers  of  her  Majesty's  Treasuiy  may  remit  the 
whole  or  such  part  of  the  said  duties  as  they  see  fit. 

Perjury. 

60.  If  any  person  wilfully  and  corruptly  swears,  declares,  Punishment 
or  affirms  falsely  in  any  prize  cause  or  appeal,  or  in  any  pro-  °^  persons 
ceeding  under  this  Act,  or  in  respect  of  any  matter  required  5S^i^ 
by  this  Act  to  be  verified  on  oath,  or  suborns  any  other  person  *^J^' 
to  do  so,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  or  of  suborna- 
tion of  perjury  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  shall  be  liable  to  be 
punished  accordingly. 

Limitation  of  Actions y  Sfc, 

51.  Any  action  or  proceeding  shall  not  lie  in  any  part  of  Actions 

her  Majesty's  dominions  against  any  person  acting  under  the  »«r*^"^  P«r- 

authority  or  in  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pur-  f^A^^«"!"* 
*  Ai  •     A    1^  •  n        J   •  t     '^  1  *  ing"  Act  not  to 

suance  of  this  Act  for  any  alleged  irregularity  or  trespass,  or  be  brought 

other  act  or  thing  done  or  omitted  by  him  under  this  Act,  without 
unless  notice  in  writing  (specifying  the  cause  of  the  action  or  i^otioe,  &c. 
proceeding)  is  given  by  the  intending  plaintiff  or  prosecutor 
to  the  intended  defendant  one  month  at  least  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  or  proceeding,  nor  unless  the  action 
or  proceeding  is  commenced  within  six  months  next  after  the 
act  or  thing  complained  of  is  done  or  omitted,  or,  in  case  of  a 
continuation  of  damage,  within  six  months  next  after  the  doing 
of  such  damage  has  ceased. 

In  any  such  action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally  that 
the  act  or  thing  complained  of  was  done  or  omitted  by  him 
when  acting  under  the  authority  or  in  the  execution  or  intended 
execution  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  may  give  all  special 
matter  in  evidence ;  and  the  plaintiff  shall  not  succeed  if  tender 
of  sufficient  amends  is  made  by  the  defendant  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action ;  and  in  case  no  tender  has  been  made, 
the  defendant  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court  in  which  the  action 
is  brought,  at  any  time  pay  into  Court  such  sum  of  money  as 
he  thiiucs  fit,  whereupon  such  proceeding  and  order  shall  be 
had  and  made  in  and  by  the  Court  as  may  be  had  and  made 
on  the  payment  of  money  into  Court  in  an  ordinary  action  ; 
and  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  succeed  in  the  action,  the  defendant 
shall  receive  such  full  and  reasonable  indemnity  as  to  all  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  incurred  in  and  about  the  action  as  may 
be  taxed  and  allowed  by  the  proper  officer,  subject  to^review; 
and  though  a  verdict  is  given  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  aiction  he 
shall  not  have  costs  against  the  defendant,  unless  the  judge 
before  whom  the  trial  is  had  certifies  his  approval  of  the 
action. 
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Any  such  action  or  proceeding  against  any  person  in  her 
Majesty's  naval  service,  or  in  the  employment  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  shall  not  be  brought  or  instituted  elsewhere 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Jurisdiction 
of  High  Court 
of  Admiralty 
on  petitions  of 
right  in  cer- 
tain cases,  as 
in  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  34. 


Power  to 
make  Orders 
in  Ck)uncil. 


Petitions  of  Right, 

62.  A  petition  of  right,  under  the  Petitions  of  Bight  Act, 
1860,  may,  if  the  suppliant  thinks  fit,  be  intituled  in  l^e  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  in  case  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition 
or  any  material  part  thereof  arises  out  of  the  exercise  of  any 
belligerent  right  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  or  would  be  cogniz- 
able in  a  Prize  Court  within  her  Majesty's  dominions  if  the 
same  were  a  matter  in  dispute  between  private  persons. 

Any  petition  of  right  under  the  last-mentioned  Act,  whether 
intituled  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  or  not,  maybe  prose- 
cuted in  that  Court,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  thinks  fit  so  to 
direct. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  appeal,  and  to  the 
framing  and  approval  of  general  orders  for  regulating  the 
procedure  and  practice  of  flie  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  shall 
extend  to  the  case  of  any  such  petition  of  right  intituled  or 
directed  to  be  prosecuted  in  that  Court ;  and,  subject  thereto, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Petitions  of  Bight  Act,  1860,  shall 
apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  case  of  any  such  petition  of 
right ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  section  the  terms 
'*  Court"  and  "judge"  in  that  Act  shall  respectively  be  under- 
stood to  include  and  to  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and 
the  judge  thereof,  and  other  terms  shall  have  the  respective 
meanings  given  to  them  in  that  Act. 

Orders  in  Council. 

53.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  Orders  in  Council  as  seem  meet  for  the  better  execution 
of  this  Act. 


Order  in  M.  Every  Order  in  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  published 

Council  to  be  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
gazetted,  &c.    of  Parliament  within  thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof,  if 

Parliament  is  then  sitting,  and,  if  not,  then  within  thirty  days 

after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 


Not  to  affect 
rights  of 
Crown ;  effect 
of  treaties,  &c. 


Savings. 

66.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall — 

(1.)  give  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  any  of  her  Majest/s 
ships  of  war  any  right  or  claim  in  or  to  any  diip  or 
goods  taken  as  prize  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  it  being 
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the  intent  of  this  Act  that  such  officers  and  crews 
shall  continue  to  take  only  such  interest  (if  any)  in 
the  proceeds  of  prizes  as  may  he  from  time  to  tune 
granted  to  them  by  the  Crown  ;  or 

(2.)  affect  the  operation  of  any  existing  treaty  or  convention 
with  any  foreign  power ;  or 

(3.)  take  away  or  abridge  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  or  convention  with  any  foreign  power 
containing  any  stipulation  that  may  seem  meet  con- 
cerning any  matter  to  which  this  A«t  relates ;  or 

(4.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise 
than  as  expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  any  right, 
power,  or  prerogative  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in 
right  of  her  Crown,  or  in  right  of  her  office  of 
Admiralty,  or  any  right  or  power  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral;  or 

(5.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise  than 
as  expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  the  jurisdiction  or 
authority  of  a  Prize  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
judicially  proceed  upon  any  capture,  seizure,  prize, 
or  reprisal  of  any  ship  or  goods,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  the  same,  and,  according  to  the  course  of 
Admiralty  and  the  law  of  nations,  to  adjudge  and 
condemn  any  ship  or  goods,  or  any  other  jurisdiction 
or  authority  of  or  exerciseable  by  a  Prize  Court. 

Commencement. 

56.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  commencement  of  the  CommeDcc- 
Naval  Agency  and  Distribution  Act,  1864.  naent  of  Act. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


ABANDONMENT.     IVide  aub  CikFnTBB;  Exbaboo;  FBEzaBT;  Fbb* 
sKPnoH;  &o.] 

ACT  OF  GOD,  414. 

ADJUDICATION.    [  Vide  also  Condexnatzox  ;  Pbizb.] 
Right  to  carry  suspeoted  yessels  into  port,  164. 
The  subject  generally,  316. 
Court  of  ally  of  captor  has  no  juriBdiotion,  316. 
Prize  court  may  sit  in  territozr  of  ally,  316. 
Prize  Ijring  within  territory  of  ally,  317. 

Prize  cannot  be  condemned  whilst  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  62,  317. 
Difference  of  opinion  as  to  this,  317. 
Neutral  ports  now  closed  to  prizes,  317. 
To  what  port  prize  to  be  brought,  318. 
Peace  cures  defective  title  to  prize  purchased,  318. 
Right  to  prize  vested  in  sovereign,  319. 
Prize  proclamation,  130,  319,  407,  411. 
Adjudication  by  Admiralty  Court,  319. 
Misconduct  foneits  prize,  319. 
When  prize  Droit  of  Admiralty,  136,  319. 
Law  of  nations  followed  ;  not  municipal  law,  320. 
May  be  demanded  by  neutrals,  though  prize  lost  or  destroyed,  320, 

330. 
Captors  must  proceed  with,  65,  320,  332. 
Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  apply,  321. 
Enemies  have  no  locua  atandif  321. 
Master  can  represent  claimants,  321. 
CUim,  how  to  be  supported,  322. 
Time  allowed  if  documents  insufficient,  322. 
Proof  lies  on  claimant,  322. 
If  no  proof,  delay  of  year  and  day,  322. 
Property  not  changed  till  regular  condemnation,  322. 
Allowance  for  ammioration ;  defective  purchase,  323. 
Interlocutory  sale,  323. 

Discharge  ox  cargo ;  expenses  of,  69,  323,  334. 
Jurisdiction  of  captors*  court  conclusive,  323,  389. 
Captors'  liability,  324. 

Neutrals  have  no  complaint  till  adjudication,  324. 
Neutrals  must  resort  to  highest  court  of  appeal,  324. 
The  Standing  Interrogatories,  116,  324. 
Rules  as  reg^uds  evidence,  326. 
The  responsibility  of  captors,  57,  58,  64,  67,  330. 
Neutral  property  destroyed  with  belligerent  ship,  333. 
Grounds  of  toreig^  concusmnation  examined  by  the  Court,  389. 
Weight  to  be  attached  to  foreign  condemnation,  389. 
I^vateers  must  bring  in  prizes,  94. 
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ADJJTDlCATIOJil— continued. 

Costs  and  Damages.    [  Vide  also  sub  Gaftubb.] 

The  award  of,  325. 

The  Ostsee  case,  325. 

Indemnification  of  captors  by  national  govemment.  Go,  328. 

Expenses  aggravated  by  wilfulness  of  claimants,  329,  332. 

None  aUowed  against  captors  if  capture  justifiable,  55,  329. 

"When  not  allowed  against  captors,  329,  331,  332. 

When  allowed,  330,  331. 

If  prize  lost  or  destroyed,  320,  330. 

Captors'  UabiHty  after  unjustified  sale,  330. 

Damages  for  personal  torts,  330. 

Vindictive  damages,  when  given,  331. 

For  unreasonable  delay,  332. 

Against  non-commissioned  captors,  332. 

Indirect  damages ;  loss  of  market,  &o.,  333. 

Destruction  of  neutral  property  with  belligerent  vessel,  333. 

When  further  proof  required,  333. 

Or  when  misconduct  on  part  of  daimaints,  334. 

When  not  allowed  to  claimants,  333. 

When  allowed  to  captors,  59,  334. 

Basis  of  allowance,  334. 

Expenses  of  unlivery  and  warehousing,  59,  323,  334. 

Private  compromise  precludes  claim  for  damages,  335. 

Double  charge  for  fire  insurance,  335. 

Marshal  responsible  for  safetv  of  prize,  335, 

Excessive  charges  by  marshal,  336. 

Expenses  payable  to  neutral  carrier,  341. 

Assessment  of  ;  Liability  for ;  Interest  on,  57 — 67. 

Payable  out  of  Freight,  67. 

Damage  by  resisting  capture,  83,  84. 

Costs  of  Discharge,  &c.    [  Vide  st*b  Caboo.] 

Liability  of  privateer  owners,  94. 

Insurance, 

Costs  when  insurance  F.  C.  and  S.  or  invalidated,  336. 

Costs  in  ordinary  cases,  336. 

Services  of  master  and  crew  re  restitution,  337. 

Costs  adjudged  against  claimant,  337. 

Whether  reasonably  incurred,  338. 

ADMIRALTY  COURT, 
Adjudication  by,  319. 
Responsibility  for  prize,  335. 

ADMIRALTY,  DROIT  OF,  136,  319. 

AGENT  AND  PRINCIPAL,  114,  413. 

ALABAMA,  THE 

Was  not  a  privateer,  28. 

Case,  generally,  364.     IVide sub "Nkutral  Riohts,  &c. — Pouxical.] 

ALLIES  must  not  trade  with  Enemy,  269,  284. 

ALLY, 

Court  of,  316. 

Right  of,  to  grant  Licences,  284. 
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AMELIORATION,  allowanoe  for,  323. 

ANCIPITIS  USUS,  Goods.    ITtde  Ck)2rrsABAin> ;  EauivooAL  Qoooe.] 

ANGARY,  247. 

APPEAL,  neutrals  musfc,  before  oomplnming,  324. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  NATIONAL  PROPERTY,  264. 

ARMED  BELLIGERENT   CARRYING- SHIPS.    IVide  Resibtakob 
TO  Visit,  &c.] 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY  OF  1780.. 88,  147. 

ARREST. 

Effect  of,  on  Freight- contract,  41. 

By  Government  of  assured,  42,  256. 

Does  not  dissolve  Freight-contract.     [  Vide  Fbvioht.] 

ARREST  V.  CAPTURE,  38,  39,  41,  252,  256.     [  Ft^  alao  Exbaboo.] 

"ARRESTS,  RESTRAINTS,  AND  DETAINMENTS,"  79. 

ASSISTANCE  (OF  NEUTRALS)  TO  BELLIGERENTS,  381. 

AUGMENTATION  OF  FORCES.    [  Vide  Neuteal  Watebs  ;  Nbutbal 
RiOHTs,  &c.— PounoAL.] 


BALTIC  CODE,  1793.. 88. 
BALTIC  CONFEDERACY,  148. 

BARRATRY, 

Delirery  to  enemy,  78. 

Privity  of  owners  excludes  barratry,  78. 

Resulting  in  capture ;  the  F.  C.  and  S.  clause,  79. 

loss  by  torpedoes,  86. 
Barratrous  breach  of  blockade,  124. 
Resistance  to  visit  and  search,  215. 
Engaging  in  illicit  or  privileged  trade,  243. 
Trading  with  enemy,  274. 
Ransom  &om  the  enemy,  304. 
Breach  of  neutral  warrantry,  387. 

BELLIGERENT 

Goods,  Carriage  of,  355. 

Municipal  Rights,  254. 

Obligations,  311. 

Rights  against  the  Enemy,  36. 

Rights  against  Neutrals,  144. 

Ship,  destructiou  of,  wit^  neutral  property,  333. 

Troops,  Transport  of,  359. 

Vessels,  Shipment  by,  357. 
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BELLIGEBENTS, 

Porohase  from,  by  Neatrals,  360. 
Loans  to,  384,  413. 
Sales  to,  346,  364. 

BILL  OF  LADING.    [  Vide  Ghabteb-Fabtt.] 

BLOCKADE.     [  Vide  also  Ekbaboo.] 
Of  destiiiation,  40. 
Effect  of,  on  policy,  40. 
AltematiTes  open  to  ship-master,  40. 
Marine  insuxanoe  clauses,  40. 
Wages  of  crew  during,  41 . 
Freight-contraot,  41,  418. 
The  subject  generally,  104. 
Motive  of,  105. 

Consequence  of  violation  of,  106. 
What  ports  may  be  blockaded,  105. 
Must  be  effective,  27,  105,  106. 
Paper  blockade,  105. 
During  the  Anglo-Bussian  War,  105. 
Three  requisites,  to  constitute  a  good,  106. 
Ineffectiveness  as  regards  certain  ports,  107. 
Whole  Confederate  coast  blockaded,  107,  108. 
Must  be  impartial,  107. 
But  m^  be  limited,  107. 
In  the  Turko-Russian  war,  107. 
War-vessels  may  be  admitted,  108. 
In  the  Franco- Chinese  war,  108. 
Proof  of  discontinuance,  108. 
Not  invalidated  by  accidental  circumstances,  108. 
But  blockaders  must  return  promptly,  109. 
Effect  of  weakening  the  cordon,  109. 
If  once  raised,  fresh  notification  necessary,  109. 
Occasional  breach  is  not  proof  of  inefficiency,  109. 
Proof  of  de  facto y  lies  on  captors,  109. 
Must  be  construed  literally,  109. 
May  be  evaded  by  inland  conveyance,  109. 
Gk>ods  must  not  be  coasted,  to  avoid,  110. 
Days  of  grace  for  vessels  loading  or  discharging,  110. 
But  such  vessels  must  act  hon&fide^  110. 
Ships  in  baUast  may  leave  at  any  time,  110. 
Formal  notice  to  vessels  in  the  ports.  111,  116. 
Vessels  driven  into  blockaded  ports  by  stress  of  weather ;  in  ignoraDoe ; 

under  licence,  &c.,  &c. :— may  depart  in  safety,  111,  118. 
Knowledge  must  be  proved  agamst  blockade-breakers,  112,  115. 
Public  notification,  112,  115. 
No  special  indulgence  to  uncivilised  x>ower8,  112. 
Shipmasters  and  the  plea  of  ignorance,  112,  114,  115,  116. 
Distinction  between  Blockade  by  Notice  and  Blockade  defaUo^  113, 

114. 
Deliberately  approaching  vessels  cannot  claim  to  be  warned  off,  113. 
But  innocently  approaching  vessels  must  be  warned,  116. 
Vessels  must  not  never  on  the  coast,  113. 
Masters  must  inquire  at  neutral  ports,  &c.,  113,  114. 
Masters  must  not  inquire  of  blockading  squadron,  113. 
Cargo  purchased  in  ignorance,  re  loading  port,  114. 
Cargo -owner  not  necessarily  bound  by  act  of  belligerent  agent,  114. 
Master,  when  warned,  must  promptly  turn  away,  115. 
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BUOCKADE—eontinmd. 

Notice  must  not  exceed  the  fact,  1 16. 

If  master's  plea  of  ignorance  disbeUeved,  ship  may  be  arrested,  116. 

Warning  must  be  inscribed  on  ship's  papers,  116. 

Standing  interrogatories,  116. 

Sailing  with  intent  to  violate :  confiscation,  117. 

But  intent  must  be  accompanied  by  overt  act,  117. 

Effect  of  false  papers,  attempt  to  avoid  search,  &c.,  117. 

Master  must  act  with  straightfordness,  118. 

Intoxication:  bad  antecedents,  118. 

A  g^eral  licence  does  not  cover  blockaded  ports,  119,  278. 

Attempted  breach  involves  total  confiscation,  119. 

But  cargo-owners  may  rebut  complicity,  1 19. 

Or  presumption  may  be  in  favour  of  cargo-owners,  119. 

Ship-owners  cannot  plead  disobedience  of  master,  120. 

Offence  purged  only  by  termination  of  voyage,  120. 

Pacific  Blockade. 

Definition  and  instances,  121. 

Insurance, 

Generally,  123. 

Underwriters  must  be  informed  of  intention  to  run  blockade, 

123,  404. 
Illegal  against  British  blockade,  124. 
Violation  of  blockade  breaks  neutral  warranty,  124. 
Blockade  of  destination  not  a  peril  insured  against,  124. 
Barratrous  breach,  by  master,  124. 
Whether  master  had  notice,  125. 
Whether  breach  was  intentional,  125. 
Special  poHcy-clauses,  124. 

BOMBARDMENT  OF  SEABOARD  TOWNS. 
General  considerations,  138. 
An  open  question,  142. 
Fire  insurance,  r«,  143. 

BRITISH  BLOCKADE.    [  Vide  Blockasb.] 

CAPTURE,  insurance  against,  42,  275,  276,  406. 

EMBARGO.     [  nde  Exbaboo.] 

SHIPFING,  effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris  on,  30. 

BULK,  breaking  of,  58. 

BULLS'  mDES,  182. 

CAGLIARI  CASE,  381. 

CAPTAIN.    [Fi^MABTEB.] 

CAPTURE :   CAPTORS.     [Fide  »ub  Eicbabqo  ;  Pbizk  ;    Re-oaftube  ; 

AnjUDIOAZION.] 

Equitable  claims  not  recognized,  24. 

Distinguished  from  arrest,  38,  39,  41,  256. 

Definition  of,  53,  54. 

Allowance  of  days  of  grace  on  declaration  of  war,  53,  59. 

Is  none  the  less  so,  though  illegal,  55. 

Reasonable  suspicion  will  justify,  55,  154,  329. 

Is  at  peril  of  captors,  55. 

Must  be  foUow^  by  adjudication,  55,  320,  332. 

Prize  may  be  destroyed,  65,  333. 

Compensation  for  wrongful  destruction,  56,  333. 

Of  fishing-vessels,  56. 
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CAPTURE:  CAPTORS— row/mw^rf. 

Captors  liable  for  neglect,  67,  68,  67,  330.    [  Vide  oho  Abjubicaxion.] 
Claim  for  damages  against  captors,  67,  68,  6i,  67,  330.     [Tt^  aU^ 

Adjudication/I 
Captured  seamen  are  prisoners,  68. 
The  breaking  of  bulk,  68. 
Captors  may  claim  costs,  59,  334. 
Captors,  when  invested  with  prize,  69. 
If  vessel  sailed  before  hostilities,  69. 
Capture  in  neutral  waters,  60,  314. 
Joint  capture,  60. 
Capture  after  illegal  outfit,  &c.,  62. 

cessation  of  hostilities,  64. 
Captors  must  secure  themselves  against  rescue,  217. 
Captors,  indemnification  of,  by  government,  65,  328. 
Payment  of  freight.     [  V%d€  sub  Fbkioht.  ] 
Standing  interrogatories  administered  to  crew,  116,  324. 
By  non-commissioned  ship,  96,  133,  136. 
Capture  of  ransom-bill,  302. 
Insurable  interest  of  captors,  (q.  v.)  407. 
Captors  answerable  to  own  government,  324. 
Enony  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  88. 

Imuranee. 

Is  covered  by  the  policy,  68. 

F.  C.  and  S.  clause,  68,  81,  276,  276,  396. 

Gives  right  to  immediate  claim,  68. 

Is  constructive  total  loss,  69. 

Gives  right  to  abandon,  69. 

Consequence  of  not  abandoning,  69. 

Abandonment  of  ship  carries  freight  with  it,  46,  70. 

once  accepted,  is  binding,  71,  72. 
Detainment  equivalent  to,  71. 
Payment  of  expenses  consequent  on,  72,  83.     ^Vide  Aivxtdzgjl- 

TION.] 

Costs  attending  adjudication  proceedings,  72. 
If  abandonment  refused  by  underwriters,  72. 
Effect  of  compromise,  as  regards  subsequent  salvage,  73. 
May  be  claim  for  total  loss,  notwithstanding  recapture,  73. 
Total  loss  possible,  though  interest  arrive,  73. 
Abandonment  cannot  be  made,  if  interest  safe,  74. 
Sale  by  captors :  re-purchase  by  master,  75. 
Loss  during  deviation  after  capture  and  release,  76. 
Loss  by  capture  and  by  sea-perils,  conjointly,  76. 
"AU  consequences  of  hostilities,"  77,  79. 
Barratrous  delivery  to  enemy,  78. 
Caused  by  barratry :  the  F.  C.  and  S.  clause,  79. 
Temporary  seizure  is  capture,  79. 
Losses  ejusdem  generis,  79. 
Ship  sunk  by  cannon-ball,  79. 
Dollars  jettisoned  to  avoid  capture,  80. 
Damage  by  forcible  towage,  80. 
Ji-ar  of  capture,  39,  81. 

Deviation :  hasty  departure ;  to  avoid  capture,  81. 
Capture  at  *  *  port  of  discharge,  "82. 
Damages  incurred  in  resisting  or  escaping  capture,  83,  84. 
Loss  caused  by  torpedoes,  84. 
Should  be  provided  for  in  charter-party,  136. 
Against  British  capture,  42,  275,  276,  406. 
iVide  also  Ar^TTPiCATiojf.] 
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CARGO. 

Cost  of  dlschargo,  &c.,  59,  323,  334. 

Freight  on  neutral.     [  Vid^  sub  Fbbiqbt.] 

May  be  sold  if  deteriorating,  72. 

Neutral  master  must  be  informed  as  to  bis,  152,  189. 

Neutral,  destroyed  on  belligerent  yessels,  333. 

Mixture  of,  189,  261.  273,  309,  359. 

Landed  and  transhipped.    [  Vide  CjOirraraovB  Voyaobs.] 

Involved  in  carrying  despatches,  &c.,  208. 

Discharged  by  Court,  342,  425,  427. 

CARGO-OWNER. 

How  far  bound  by  master's  act,  119. 

agent's  act,  114. 
Not  responsible  for  fault  of  others,  189. 
False  papers,  223. 

Not  responsible  for  ship's  papers,  230. 
Responsible  for  attempt  at  rescue,  218. 
In  case  of  resistance  to  visit,  212. 

CARRIAGE  OF  BELLIGERENT  GOODS,  355. 

CARRIER,  NEUTRAL.     [  Vide  sub  Nbutiul.  ] 

CARRYTNG    INTO    PORT    FOR    ADJUDICATION.      [Vide    tub 

AnjUDIOATION.] 

CARTEL-SHIPS,  LICENCE  OF. 

The  subject  generally  :  definition,  292. 
The  recognised  procedure,  292. 
Cartel- smps  must  not  trade,  292. 
Fate  of  goodB  improperly  on  board,  293. 
Contracts  for  equipping,  293. 
Prisoners  on,  294. 

CHARTERER,  default  of,  426. 

CHARTER-PARTY, 

Should  provide  for  capture,  &c.,  40,  83,  136,  253,  419,  420,  428,  432. 
Main  features  of,  414. 
Queen's  enemies,  414,  423. 
Should  provide  for  warlike  contingencies,  432. 
[  Vide  aUo  tub  Freight.] 

CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCES,  effect  on  law  of  nations,  1 1 . 

CLAIMANTS  TO  PRIZE, 

Must  act  reasonably,  329,  332. 
Representation  of,  by  master,  321. 

COAL, 

Special  considerations  re  contraband,  179 — 181.     ^Vide  also  pp.  350 

—351.] 
Export  likely  to  be  prohibited,  308. 
Supply  of,  to  war  ships,  377. 

COASTING  TRADE,  ENEMY'S,  239. 

COLOURABLE  TRANSFER  OF  OWNERSHIP,  20. 

I 

COLOURS  must  be  shown,  151.     f  Vide  Flao.1  ' 
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COMPENSATION.    [  Vide  Adjxtdication  ;  Ckwrs  asd  Damaobb.] 

COMPLAINTS   OF   NEUTRALS  suspeiided  tUl  after  adjndicatioD, 
324. 

COMPROMISE,  PRIVATE, 
Effect  of,  on  damages,  335. 
on  salyage,  73. 

CONCEALMENT.    [  Vide  MiSBEPBBSENTAnoir.] 

CONDEMNATION.    [  Vide  tub  Pbize  aud  Adjudicatiok.] 

CONDEMNATION  OF  PRISONERS,  iUegal,  295. 

CONFISCATION, 

Of  enemy  property,  49,  51. 
The  position  re  private  debts,  51. 

re  Freight.     [  Vide  Fbbioht.] 
[  Vide  the  several  offences  involving  confiscation.] 

CONSEQUENCES    OF    HOSTILITIES.       [Vide  sub  Caftubb   (In- 
surance).] 

CONSIGNOR  AND  CONSIGNEE:  ownership,  21. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  TOTAL  LOSS, 

Capture  is,  69. 

Though  interest  arrive,  73. 

CONTINUOUS   VOYAGES.      [Vide  also  Illicit  Voyages;    Pbivi- 

LZOBD  TbADE.] 

Neutral  cannot  evade  law  bj  circuitous  voyage,  236. 

Landing  and  transhipping,  how  regarded,  236 — 239. 

Bondjide  v.  colourable  importation,  237 — 239. 

The  American  view,  239. 

Confiscation  and  insurance.     [  Vide  tub  Pbivileoed  Tbadb.] 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR. 

Rc8um6,  showing  subdivision  of  considerations  of,  156. 

Definition,  157. 

Conditions  constituting,  158,  162. 

Ancient  Usage,  158. 

Modem  XXsage,  159. 

Principle  underlying  it,  159. 
'    Belligerents  cannot  be  required  to  specify  contraband  articles,  159. 
are  sole  judges  of  quality  of  goods,  160. 

Neutral  right  to  carry  on  trade,  160. 

Neutrals  can  trade  between  themselves,  without  hindrance,  160, 

348,  364. 
But  must  act  bondjide,  161. 

Neutral  government  must  not  ship  contraband,  352. 
Right  to  trade  with  belligerents  is  conditional,  161,  240. 
Belligerent  (countervailing)  right  to  seize  contraband,  161. 
Armed* vcsseb)  are  commercial  contraband,  162,  171,  183,  354. 
Warlike  articles  must  not  be  coasted  or  touch  at  enemy's  port  , 

187. 
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CONTRABAND  OF  WAR.'-eontinued, 

What  Goods  are  of  a  Contraband  Nature. 

The  three  daasificatioiifl  .-—Warlike :  Peaceful :  EqulTOoal,  162. 

Review  of  relative  treaties,  163 — 166. 

The  first  detailed  list,  163. 

The  broad  principle  governing  the  qaestion,  165,  182. 

In  1854,  question  did  not  arise,  166. 

The  Russian  list  in  1877 . .  166. 

A  definite  list  impracticable,  167,  182. 

Treaties  cannot  alter  public  law  of  nations,  167. 

Goods  of  Equivocal  Nature  (in  past  times). 

Goods  so  regarded,  168—172. 

The  question  of  destination,  168, 173. 

Naval  stores  from  countij  of  production,  169. 

Contraband  articles  for  masters  own  use  on  board,  171. 

Ships  of  war  to  be  adjudged  on  the  facts,  171. 

Russian  convention  in  1803 . .  172. 

ProvisionB  (in  past  times). 

Though  equivocal,  stand  in  exceptional  position,  173. 

Differences  of  opinion,  173,  174. 

The  product  of  the  country  exporting  them,  173. 

The  question  of  destination,  173. 

For  France,  pre-empted  in  1793.  .174. 

Treaty  with  United  States  in  1794 . ,  174. 

Instances  of  confiscation,  176. 

Irregularity  of  conduct  tends  to  condemn,  175. 

France  v.  China :  rice  to  Chinese  ports,  176. 

Goods  of  Equivocal  Nature,  including  Provisions  (now-a- 

days),  176. 
Former  judgments,  their  present  value,  176. 
The  modem  ship  of  war  differently  constructed,  177. 
Items  of  shipbuilding  formerly  condenmed,  177. 
Horses,  saddles,  &c.,  178. 
Ships  suitable  for  war  purposes,  353. 
revisions :  review  of  the  position,  178. 
Effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris,  178. 

Coal  and  modern  Warlike  Appliances. 

Special  considerations  as  regards  coal,  179 — 181. 

Fuel  generally,  181. 

List  of  ^uoai -contraband  in  1 854 . .  181 . 

Telegraph  cables,  182.  • 

The  raw  bulls'  hides  cited,  182. 

Tug-boats  and  steam-launches,  183. 

The  Belligerent  Destination,  183. 

Destination  of  the  ship  not  necessarily  the  controlling  considera- 
tion, 183—187. 
Review  of  decisions  in  G.  B.  and  U.  S.,  185 — 187. 
Warlike  articles  must  be  kept  away  ^m  enemy's  coast,  187. 
[  Vide  alio  Contobtuous  Voyaoks.] 

Application  of  Penalty  of  Confiscation, 

Law  of  nations :  general  usage,  188. 
Forfeiture  of  freight  on  contraband  goods,  188. 
Master's  rights  against  deceitful  shippers,  188. 
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CONTRABAND  OF  WAR--€ontinued. 

Application  of  Penalty  of  Confiscation— ^on^tntfA^. 

In  what  oases  ship  also  confiscated,  189. 

EfPect  of  a  single  ownership  of  mixed  innocent  and  nozioaB 

articles,  189. 
The  French  role,  189. 

Innocent  shipper  not  responsible  for  others,  189. 
Master  cannot  aver  ignorance,  189. 
Master's  act  binds  shipowners,  189. 
How  long  does  offence  r^tiain  active?  190. 
Effect  on  freight.     [  Vide  Fbsioht.] 
False  papers,  221. 

Summary  of  the  above,  190. 

Insurance, 

Not  unlawful,  193. 

How  affected  by  mnnicipal  prohibition,  193. 
Underwriter  must  be  fully  informed,  193,  194,  196,  403,  404. 
Unlawful  if  protecting  contraband  to  enemy,  193. 
The  Feterhoff  case,  194. 
Hobha  T.  Hennitifff  196. 
Seymour  y.  London  and  JProv,  Ins.  Co.,  199. 
The  tainting  effect  of  contraband,  200. 
Criminal  participation  in  contraband,  200. 
Effect  of  alien  condemnation,  200. 
If  warranted  neutral,  387. 

Exportation   and    carriage   of   contraband.      [Vide  Keutiulx. 
RlQHTS,  &c.] 

CONTRACT 

Effect  of  War  on,  412. 

War  terminates  peaceful  relations,  13,  412. 

Contracts  made  prior  to,  are  held  in  suspense,  412. 

Exceptions,  412. 

Partnerships  are  extinguished,  412. 

Transactions  entirely  in  territory  of  one  belHgerent,  413. 

Statute  of  Limitations  suspended  during  war,  413. 

Interest  on  public  loans,  413. 

Loans  in  support  of  war,  384,  413. 

Contracts  contravening  war  policy,  414,  417,  420. 

Contract  of  Affireightment,  414.    [Vide  aho  tub  Fbeiqht.] 

Charterparty,  main  features  of,  414.      [Vide  aUo  ntb  Chabteb* 

PABTT.] 

Queen's  enemies,  414,  423. 
Restraint  of  princes,  414. 
Dissolution  by  war,  416,  420. 
Not  dissolved  by  fear  of  war,  416. 
Blockade  of  destination,  418,  420. 
Not  dissolved  by  embaixo,  419,  424. 
Dissolved  by  excessive  delay,  420. 
Blockade  of  loading  port,  421. 

Belay  consequent  on  hostilities,  421. 

Deviation  or  delay,  when  excused,  421. 
Convoy, 

Wages  and  provisions    whilst   awaiting,   by  whom  payable, 
84,  423. 
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COKTRACr—eontiHued. 

BiBcharge  Short  of  Destination, 

Caaes  cited ;  the  freight  question,  423 — 426. 

Discharge  by  order  of  Court ;  conclusion  of  contract,  342,  425, 

427. 
Fault  of  ship,  427. 

Default  of  Charterer  at  Port  Short  of  Bestinationi 
Effect  of,  on  freight-contract,  426. 

Pro-rata  Freight, 

Effect  of  capture :  recapture,  428.    [  Vide  also  tub  Fbeioht.] 
When  allowed,  429. 

Substituted  Performance, 

Voluntary  acceptance  :  impHcd  promise  to  pay  freight,  429. 
The  Teutonia,  430. 

CONTRACT  OF  AFFREIGHTMENT.      [  Vide  aub  Feeioht  and  Cok- 

T&A.GT.] 

CONVOY.    [  Vide  alto  sub  Was  Wabeanties.] 
Neutral  gpoods  under,  214. 
The  Swedish  case,  214. 
The  American  view,  213,  214. 
Shipment  by  armed  vessels,  213. 
Warranty  to  sail  with,  390. 
Definition  of,  390. 
Misrepresentation,  re,  398. 
Concealment  re  sailing  without,  402. 
Delay :  wages  and  provisions,  84,  423. 
Salvage  clajmable  hj^  131. 
Act  of  1798.. 392. 
Sacrifice  of  anchor,  &c.  to  avoid  separation  from,  392. 

COSTS  AND  DAMAGES.    [Vide  sub  Adjudication.] 

COURT  OF  ADMIRALTY.    [  Vide  Admiramt.] 

COURT  OF  ALLY,  316. 

CREW.    [Vide also  sub  FsKiaHT.] 

Their  duty  as  regards  resistance  and  rescue,  63,  216,  218. 

Captured,  treatment  of,  296. 

Examination  of  captured,  324. 

Captured,  are  prisoners,  58.    [  Vide  'PBiaamsaa  of  Was.] 

Standing  interrogatories  administered  to,  116,  324. 

CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION,  313. 

DAMAGES, 

Claims  against  captors,  deferred,  57. 

Assessment  of,  57. 

Who  is  liable  forP  57,  64. 

Interest  on,  57. 

Protest  agfainst,  68. 

Captors*  liability  ;  their  official  employment,  65. 

May  be  deducted  from  freight  due  to  captors,  67. 

For  personal  torts,  330. 

[  Vide  Adjudication  (Costs  and  Damages) ;  also  sub  Contract 
OF  Affreighticent,  414  ^^  seq."] 

C).  H  H 
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DAYS  OF  GRACE.    [Fi<foGaiOB.] 
DEBTS.    [  Vidf  sub  Confiscation.] 

DECLARATION :  TREATY :  OF  PARIS,  27. 
Effect  of,  on  priyateering,  28,  98. 
Effect  of,  on  British  shipping,  30. 
Not  signed  b^  all,  32,  98. 
American  objections  to,  32. 
Free  ships,  free  g^oods,  29,  34,  89. 
Neutral  goods  free,  34. 
Trading  with  enemy,  269. 
Release  of  prisoners,  294. 
Effect  re  contraband,  178. 
Enemy  gpoods  in  neutral  vessels,  29,  356. 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR, 
Modem  usage,  12. 
Last  formal,  258. 
[  Vide  Was.] 

DEFAULT  OF  CHARTERER,  426. 

DELAY.    [  Vide  tub  Contbaot.] 

DELAY  ON  PART  OF  CAPTORS,  320.    [  F«fe  Adjitoicatiow.] 

DELIVERY.    [  Vide  Fbeioht.] 

DESPATCHES  AND  MILITARY  PERSONS  OF  THE  ENEMY, 

Heinous  offence  to  cany,  201. 

What  are  Despatches, 

Definition,  201. 

Importance  of,  immaterial,  201,  208. 

Ambassadorial,  202. 

Between  mother  country  and  colonies,  202. 

What  are  not,  202. 

The  Trent :  Mason  and  Slidell  affair,  203. 

Who  are  ICilitary  Persons, 

Definition,  204,  210. 

Their  number  not  necessarily  material,  204. 

Exceptions,  210. 

Mail  Packets:  Public  Vessels, 

Despatches  carried  bj,  205. 

Mail  packets  are  apparently  public  yessels,  206. 

But  not  for  military  persons,  206. 

The  Charkieh,  Parlement  Beige,  Constitution,  207. 

The  Penalty  of  Confiscation, 

Penalty  applied  to  ship,  208. 

And  to  cargo,  if  privy  to  the  offence,  208. 

Master  may  not  aver  ignorance,  209. 

His  redress  if  imposed  upon,  209,  211. 

What  necessary  to  prove  liability,  £09. 

Difficulty  of  preventing  transmission,  nowadays,  209. 

Force  majeure  useless  plea  by  master,  211. 
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DESTINATION.    IVide Cowtrabaitd ;  Papbbs.] 


destruction  op 

Papers.    [  Vide  Papbbs.] 

Pme,  66,  833,  367.    IVide  Pbizb.] 

DETENTION;    DETAINMENT,     irtdt   sub   Exbabgo;    Caftubb; 
Abbbrsb.] 

DEVIATION, 

Loss  during,  after  capture  and  release,  76. 

To  avoid  capture,  81. 

Caused  by  force  rnqfettrey  396. 

Caused  l^  hostilities,  421. 

To  regain  convoy,  391,  392. 

After  capture,  396. 

DISCHARGE, 

Of  cargo.     [  Vide  Caboo.] 
Port  of,  what  is  it  P  82. 
Short  of  destination,  423—426. 

DISOBEDIENCE  OF  MASTER,  120. 
DOLLARS  jettisoned  to  avoid  capture,  80. 

DOMICILE, 

Ghsnerally,  16. 
Termination  of,  on  war,  16. 
With  the  enemy,  19. 
Effect  of,  on  ownership  of  ship,  20. 
In  foreign  possessions,  261,  273. 
In  alien  territory,  261,  270,  273. 
Removal  on  declaration  of  war,  266,  288. 
[  Vide  alto  Owkbbshif  ;  Tbade  with  Eiteict.] 

DON  PACEBTCO  case,  122. 

DOVER,  towage  of  prize  from,  382. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY,  136,  319. 


effect  of  war  on  contract.    IVide  eub  CownuLCT.] 
EFFECTS  OF  MASTER,  captured,  69. 
EJU8DEM  GENERIS,  losses,  with  capture,  79. 

EMBARGO, 

On  Neapolitan  vessels,  37. 

Different  kinds  of,  37. 

Abandonment  of  voyage  on  account  of,  39. 

Effect  on  policy,  41,  266. 

SiUE  detained  in  PariB,  41. 

hh2 
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'EMBARQO— continued. 

By  goyenuneiit  of  assured,  42,  2dC. 
Peaceful  v.  hostile,  46,  257. 
Bight  of  abandoument  to  underwriters,  45. 
Effect  of  abandonment  on  freight,  46,  70. 
Unlawful  to  contraTene,  46. 
Vessel  under  embargo  is  not  ''in  safety,"  46. 
Days  of  grace  allowed  on  declaration  of  war,  47,  63,  69. 
Definition  of  arrest,  256. 
Insurance  against  British,  42,  406. 
Does  not  dissolye  freight-contract,  419. 
Charter-party  should  provide  for.    [  Vide  Chabteb-pabtt.] 
IVide  aho  sitb  Blooxade.] 

ENEMIES, 

Keferenoe  to,  in  policy,  79. 
Have  no  loeua  ttandiy  321. 

ENEMY, 

Belligerent  Bights  against  the,  36. 
Ports,  shipment  through,  19. 
Property,  confiscation  of,  49 — 61. 
Trading  with,    [^i^  TsADnra.] 

ENEMY  GOODS  IN  NEUTBAL  VESSELS, 
Declaration  of  Paris,  29. 
The  subject  generally,  88. 
Neutrals  may  carry  belligerent  gpoods,  88. 
Belligerents  may  search  for,  88. 
Bight  of  capture  sometimes  disputed,  88. 

ENEMY'S  LICENCE,  sailing  under,  240. 

ENLISTMENT.    [  Vide  Neutbal  Biohib  and  Oblioatzons— Pouxigal.  ] 

ENLISTMENT  OF  ALIENS  BY  PBIVATEEBS,  96. 
EQUIPMENT.    [  Vide  Neutbal  BiaHis,  &o.— PouncAL.] 

EQUITABLE  CLAIMS  repudiated  by  captors,  24. 
EQUIVOCAL  ABTICLES.    [r«foCoNTBABAMD.] 

ESCAPE,  attempt  to,  160,  217. 

EVIDENCE.    [  V%de  ABjiTDiaATZON.] 

EXPEDITIONS,  fitting  out.    [Vide  Neutbal  Bights  and  Oblkiaxiohb 

— ^POLZnCAL.] 

EXPENSES.    [r«i^  Asjudication;  Costs  and  Daxaoes.] 
EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEME  OF  ABBANGEMENT,  1. 
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ISXPOBT.    [  Vide  PBOHXBmoN  of  Ezpobi.] 

EXPORTATION  OP  CONTRABAND.    iVide  Neuteal  Riqhib,  &o.] 


FALSE  COLOURS, 
Sailing  under,  62. 
Piling  under,  62. 
Real  cobors  must  be  shown,  151. 

PALSE  PAPERS.    [HefoPAPBES.] 

FAULT  OF  CAPTORS.    IVide  Misconduct.] 

F£AM  OF  CAPTURE,  39,  81,  416,  422. 
FIRE,  414. 

FIRE  INSURANCE, 

Double  charge  for,  335. 

Ee  Bombardment  of  Seaboard  Towns,  143. 

FIRING  UNDER  FALSE  COLOURS,  62. 

FISHING  VESSELS,  capture  of,  66. 

FITTING  OUT.    [  Vide  Nbutbal  Tebeitoby  ;  Neutral  Rionrs,  &c.— 
PouncAL.] 

FLAG, 

Evidence  of  nationality,  20. 
To  be  carried  bj  priyateers,  97. 

FOECE  MAJEXTRE, 

How  affecting  contracts,  418. 
Destruction  ca  neutral  property,  358. 
Causing  deviation,  396. 
Useless  plea  by  master,  211. 

FORCES,  AUGMENTATION  OF.    [  Vide  Neutral  Watbes  ;  Neuteal 

RiOHTB,  &0.] 

FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACT.    [Fufo  euh  Neutral  Rights,  Ac- 
Political.] 

FOREIGN  ORDINANCES:  INSURANCE,  401. 

FREE  SHIPS,  FREE  GOODS,  29,  34,  89. 
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freight  (amd  contract  of  affreightment), 

Definition  of,  416. 

On  neutral  goods  in  enemy  prizefl,  67,  358,  427. 

JPro-ratdf  not  due  to  captors,  67. 

Effect  on,  by  abandonment  of  ship,  46,  70. 

Contract,  how  affected  by  capture,  anest  and  detention,  40,  83,  136, 

253,  420,  428. 
Expenses  within,  must  be  borne  by  shipowners,  84,  253,  392,  893, 

423. 
Wages  and  provisions  during  blockade,  41. 
Wages  and  provisions  whilst  waiting  for  convoy,  393. 
Forfeited  on  contraband,  188,  340. 
Payment  of  costs  out  of,  67. 
Fro  raid  freight,  67,  415. 
Delay  under  time-charter,  423. 
Discharge  short  of  destination,  423. 
Privileged  trade  of  the  enemy,  341. 

Payment  of,  to  Neutral  Carriers, 

Liability  of  captors  to  pay,  339. 

Delivery  to  captor  fulnis  contract,  340. 

In  what  cases  no  freight  due,  340,  341. 

None  on  contraband,,  or  re  privil^^  trade,  340. 

Expenses  also  payable,  341. 

But  gross  misconduct  involves  total  confiscation,  341. 

Cargo  may  be  sold  to  pay  freight,  341. 

If  proceeds  insufficient^  341,  342. 

If  cargo  be  lost  by  fault  of  captors,  342. 

Amount  must  be  reasonable,  342. 

Unlivery  by  order  of  court  fulfils  contract  and  g^ves  claim  to 

full  freight,  342,  425. 
But  if  no  unlivery,  no  fulfilment,  343. 
Carrier  must  bring  goods  to  port  required  by  captor,  343. 
Consequences  of  refusal,  343. 

Ifuuranee^ 

Freight,  bad  insurable  iuterest,  re  capture,  343. 
Consequence  of  abandonment  of  ship,  343. 

[  Vide  alto  sub  Costb^ot,  414  et  eeq,'] 


GENERAL  AWARD.    IVide  aub  "Sevtral  Bioms,  &c.— the  Alabaxjl 
Case.] 

GENERAL  DISPENSATION :  LICENCE.    [  Vide  Licbhob.] 

GENOESE  CORN  SHIP,  39,  251. 

GOODS  OF  BELLIGERENTS,  carriage  of.    [rkfoNBDTEAL  Riohib, 
&o.] 

GOVERNMENT, 

Indemnification  of  captors  by,  65,  328. 
Control  over  captors,  324. 

GRACE  allowed  on  declaration  of  war,  47,  53,  59,  416. 
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HEADLANDS,  waters  between,  313. 
HEAD-MONEY,  319. 

HOBSES,  SADDLES,  &o.    [  Fide  sub  Ck>NTBABAKi>.] 

HOSPITALnT, 

To  waiships.    [  Vide  Nsutbal  Rights,  &o.  ;  Fobszon  EnuBnoDiT 

AOT.] 

To  prizes,  376,  378. 

HOSTAGE.    [Fu^fRANBOH.] 

HOSTILITIES, 

All  conseqiienoes  of,  77,  79. 

Originating  within  neutral  territory,  313. 

Sailing  before,  69. 

Terminate  peaceful  relationB,  13,  412.    {Vide  Cozmuor.] 


IGNORANCE.    [  Fide  Mastkb.] 

ILLEGAL, 

Augmentation .    [  Vide  Neutbal  Watebs.  ] 
Captore  is  still  captore,  55. 
Insurances.    [  Vide  Void  Insubanoeb.] 
Outat,  &o.,  capture  after,  62,  378,  380. 

ILLIGsrr  TRADE.      {Vide   also    Pbxvileoed    Tbadb  ;    Continuous 

YOTAOSS.] 

Neutrals  must  not  fraudulently  assist  enemy,  240. 

carry  suppHes  to  enemy,  241. 
Confiscation  and  insurance.    [  Vide  tub  pBmLEQED  Tbade.] 

INDEMNIFICATION  of  captors,  66,  328. 

INLAND 

Conveyances  may  evade  blockade,  109. 
States,  shipment  through  enemy  ports,  19. 
Waters,  prizes  within,  133. 

INSURABLE  INTEREST  OF  CAPTORS,  407. 
Prizes  belong  to  sovereign,  319,  407. 
Effect  of  Prize  Proclamation,  130,  319,  407,  408,  411. 
The  Omoa  case,  408. 
Lueena  v.  Crawfordj  409,  410. 
JimUh  V.  Thomptony  409. 
J)e  Vaux  V.  Steele,  410. 
Insurance  for  captors,  '*  and  whom  it  may  oonoem,"  410. 

INSURANCE, 
Se 

Embargo  and  Reprisals,  39. 
Capture,  generalfy,  68. 
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INSURANCE— continued. 
Be 

Losses  by  Torpedoes,  84. 

Privateers  and  Letters  of  Maique,  101. 

Blockade,  123. 

Becapture  and  Salvage,  137. 

Bombardment  of  towns  (fire  insurance),  143. 

Contraband  of  War :  Despatches,  &c.,  193  et  teq. 

Resistance  to  Visit  and  Search,  216. 

Attempt  at  Rescue,  218. 

False  or  Defective  Papers,  228. 

PrivUeged  and  Illicit  Trade,  243. 

Pre-emption,  252. 

Destruotion,  &c.  of  national  pn)x>ert7,  256. 

Trading  with  Enemy,  272. 

Special  Licences,  289. 

Ransom,  304. 

Prohibition  of  Exports  and  Imports,  30S,  384,  406. 

Adjudication :  Costs :  Damages,  336. 

Enemy  Gk)ods  in  Neutral  Vessels— Freight,  343. 

Keutiul  Goods  in  Enemy  Vessels,  361. 

Neutral  Goods  to  Enemy  Port,  273. 

Traffic  open  to  Neutrals,  generally,  384. 

War  Warranties  {q.  v.),  386. 

Misrepresentation  and  Concealment,  398.    {^Fide  sub  Misbepbxbex- 

TATION.] 

Void  Insurances  {q.  vX  405. 
Insurable  Interest  of  Captors  (q.  r.),  407. 
Effect  of  War  on  Contract  \q.  v.)  sub  Contbact. 
Piracy,  437. 

( Vide  alto  tub  indexing  of  ihete  teveral  tubftett). 

INTENT  TO  VIOLATE  BLOCKADE.    [  Fufc  Bloctadb.] 
INTERLOCUTORY  SALE,  323. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.    [See  Law  of  Nation8.] 
INTERROGATORIES,  STANDING,  116,  324. 
INTOXICATION  OP  MASTER,  118. 


JETTISON  TO  AVOID  CAPTURE,  80. 

JOINT  CAPTURE,  60,  130. 

JOINT  OWNERSHIP.    [  nde  Ownkbship.] 

JURISDICTION, 
Criminal,  313. 
Of  captors'  court,  323,  389. 

KING'S  CHAMBERS,  313. 
KING'S  ENEMIES,  414,  423. 
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law  op  nations, 

Definition,  9. 

Effect  of  ChriBtian  influences  upon,  11. 

LEAGUE,  MARINE,  THE,  312. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE.    [  Vide  sub  Peivatkebino.] 

LICENCE :  PASSPORT :  SAFE-CONDUCT, 

Kecefisary  re  trade  with  enemy,  260. 
The  subject  g^erally,  277. 
Example  of,  277. 

Does  not  generally  coyer  blockaded  port,  119,  278. 
Must  be  strictly  construed,  119,  279,  280—284. 
Limit  of  time,  280. 
Unavoidable  delay,  280. 
General:  how  far  transferable,  281,  282,  283. 
Colourable  fulfilment,  282. 
Fraudulent  alteration,  282. 

To  trade  with  enemy,  covers  enemy  ship,  283,  290. 

gives  powers  to  enemy,  285. 
Who  can  grant,  283. 
The  right  of  allies  to  grant,  284. 
Mubt  be  intelligibly  worded,  285. 
Greneral  dispensations,  285. 
In  1854.. 286. 
Implied  licence,  286. 
Becomes  inoperative  on  peace,  287. 
Passports  and  safe-conducts,  287. 
To  cartel-ships.     [  Vide  Cabtel-shifs.] 
Sailing  under  enemy's,  240. 

Insurance, 

Summary  of  the  position,  289. 
Legalises  insurance  otherwise  unlawful,  289. 
May  protect  enemy  ship,  if  licensed,  290. 
Of  cargo  part  of  which  licensed,  290. 
Where  indivisible,  291. 

LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF,  321,  413. 

LIMITS  OF  NEUTRAL  TERRITORY,  311. 

LLOYD'S  AGENTS,  Instructions  to,  136,  359. 

LOANS,  PUBLIC,  Interest  on,  413. 

LOANS  TO  BELLIGERENTS,  &o.,  384,  413. 

LOCUS  STANDI^  Enemies  have  no,  321. 

LOSS  OF  MARKET.    [Vide  Adjxtsication  (Costs  and  Damages).] 

LOSS  OF  VOYAGE.    [  Vide  Votaob.] 

LOSSES  '*efusdem  generis'^  with  capture,  79. 

LYING  IN  WAIT  IN  NEUTRAL  WATERS,  379. 
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HAIL  PACKETS.    {Vide  tub  Despatches.] 
marine  league,  the,  312. 
MARINE  SALVAGE,  134. 

MARTTPrr,  LOSS  OF.    [  Vide  Adjudication  (Coets  and  Damages).] 
MARQUE,  LETTERS  OF.    [Vide  Vrsyatksbjsq.I 

MARSHAL, 

ResponsiUe  for  prize,  336. 
ExoessiYe  charges  bj,  336. 

MASTER, 

His  position  if  port  blockaded,  40. 
Plea  of  ignorance  of  blockade,  112 — 116,  126. 
Inquiry  as  to  blockade,  113,  114. 
When  warned  off,  115. 
Must  act  straightforwardly,  118,  176. 
Intoxication  of,  118. 

His  disobedience  of  shipowner  no  excuse,  120. 
Purchase  of  his  ship  from  captors,  75,  134,  303. 
Must  be  informed  as  to  his  cargo,  162,  189. 
May  claim  property  captured,  322. 
May  carry  contraband  articles  if  for  ship's  use,  171. 
Rights  agaiust  deceitful  shippers,  188. 
TTia  act  binds  shipowners,  189,  303. 
He  Gairiage  of  Despatches  and  Military  Persons,  209. 
If  imposed  upon,  209. 
Useless  to  plead /orM  majeure^  211. 
TTia  private  effects  captured,  69. 
Consequences  of  misconduct,  220,  240,  341. 
Of  privateer,  his  duties,  93. 
Must  not  withhold  papers,  &c.,  152,  224. 
Papers  to  be  carried  b^,  224—228. 

Neutral,  must  not  resist  visit,  63,  213,  366.    \^Vide  tUto  mi  Mdoov- 
DT70T ;    Babeatbt.] 

MASTER'S  EFFECTS,  69. 

MILITARY  PERSONS.    [  Vide  sub  Dbsfatckbb.] 

MISCONDUCT, 

Of  captors,  319,  342. 

Of  neutral  carrier :  freight,  &c.,  341. 

MISREPRESENTATION  AND  CONCEALMENT, 
Generally,  398. 

Misrepresentation, 

As  to  convoy,  398. 

neutrality,  399,  400. 
no  contraband,  399. 
safety,  399. 
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HISBEPRESENTATION  AND  CONGEAIiMENT-(;<m/mt<A;. 

Concealment, 

Definition,  400. 

Afisored  most  inform  underwriter  fully,  400. 
Unless  underwriter  takes  the  knowledge  upon  himself,  or  know- 
ledge is  presumed  against  him,  400,  402. 
Shifting  foreign  ordinances,  401. 
The  Georgia  oase,  402. 
Sailing  without  oonvoy,  402. 
Cases  cited,  402.  403. 

As  to  the  fact  that  contraband  is  on  board,  403,  404. 
As  to  intention  to  violate  blockade,  123,  404. 

MIXED  CABGOES,  189. 

MOSCOW,  destmotion  of,  266. 

MUNICIPAL  LAW, 
Definition,  10. 
In  Admiralty  Court,  319. 
Insurance  contrary  to,  308,  309,  406. 
Rescue  is  no  offence  ag^ainst,  218. 

MUNICIPAL  RIGHTS  OF  BELLIGERENTS,  264. 


NASHVILLE^  evasion  of  Twenty-four  Hours  Rule,  379. 

NATIONAL  PROPERTY,  appropriation  of,  264. 

NATIONALITY.    [See  Ownkbship.] 

NAVAL  PRIZE  ACT,  1864.    (In  Appendix),  130,  246,  247,  393. 

NAVAL  STORES.    [  Fufc  Coktbabakd.] 

NAVT,  VOLUNTEER,  29,  100. 

NEAPOLITAN  VESSELS,  embargo  of,  37. 

NEGLECT  OF  CAPTORS.    [  Vide  sub  Captobs.] 

NEUTRAL 

Cargo,  freight  on.    f  Vide  Febioht.] 

destroyed  on  belligerent  vessels,  333. 
Carriers,  expenses  payable  to,  341. 

to  earn  fmght  from  captors.    [  Vide  Ebbioht.] 
Goods  on  armed  belligerent  vessels,  213. 

imder  convoy,  214. 

in  enemy  pnzes :  freight,  67. 
Port,  what  defines  a,  274. 

Right  to  carry  contraband.    [  Vide  Contbaband.] 
Vessels,  captured  and  recaptiured,  132. 
Warranties,  386. 
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'SEUTRAL-eontinued, 

Waters;  territoiy.    [Ttki^ Respbct ofNeut&al Tebbitoet.] 
Capture  within,  60. 

Illegal  augmentation  within,  62,  373,  378,  381. 
Condemnation  of  prize  within,  62,  317. 

NEUTRAL  CARRIER,  misconduct  of :  r<?  freight,  &o.,  341. 

NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS, 

GSNBSALLY,  345. 
MEBOANnUS,  348. 

Absolute  right  to  trade  freely  inter  tf,  160,  348,  363. 

The  obligations,  scheduled,  349. 

Carriage  of  contraband  not  technically  unlawful,  349. 

Exportation  and  Carriage  of  Contraband  of  War, 

Ftussian  complaint  against  Great  Britain  in  1870.  .360. 

Neutral  gfovemment  must  not  itself  ship  contraband,  352. 

The  Swedish  sale  of  warships,  352. 

Neutral  government  may  prohibit  exportation,  353. 

But  this  is  optional,  353. 

Ships  suitable  for  war  purposes  are  ordinary  contraband,  353. 

But  PThe  Alabama  case,  infra,     [  Vide  also  sub  CovrrBABXsmJ] 

Carriage  of  Belligerent  Goods, 

Lawful,  but  goods  subject  to  seizure,  355,  356. 

But  freight  payable  by  captors,  355. 

Effect  of  Declaration  of  Paris,  29,  356. 

If  conduct  fraudulent,  consequences,  356. 

Privileged  trade  illegal,  356. 

Must  not  resist  visit  and  search,  63,  356. 

Shipment  by  Belligerent  Vessels, 

The  right  generally,  357. 

Armed  vessels :  Convoy,  357. 

The  Ludwiff  and  Vorwdrts  case,  357. 

Neutral  goods  destroyed,  357. 

iShip  condemned :  goods  carried  on  :  Freight,  67,  3^,  427. 

If  neutral  and  belligerent  goods  mixed,  359. 

Joint-ownership  of  property,  18,  359. 

Transport  of  Belligerent  Troops, 

Not  barred  by  municipal  Acts,  359. 
Risk  of  confiscation  of  ship  involved,  360. 

Purchase  from  Belligerents, 

Belligerent  sale  must  be  absolute,  360. 
Purchase  of  Belligerent  Vessels,  360. 

Insurancef 

Of  neutral  property  on  Belligerent  Vessels,  361. 

POLinOAL. 

Generally, 

Necessity  for  impartiality,  363. 

The  Alabama  Case, 

History  of,  364. 

Basis  of  Treaty  of  Washington,  366. 

Rules  of  the  Treaty,— their  effect,  306,  368. 
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NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  AND  OBhlQATlO^Q-^continued. 

The  Alabama  CsMe—^ontinued. 

The  Geneva  Award,  369. 

The  damages  awarded,  371. 

Lidireot  claims,  371. 

Sir  Alexander  Cookbnm's  objections,  371. 

The  Foreign  Enliatment  Act, 

Its  provisions,  372 — 374. 

Origin,  374. 

Do  not  interpret  law  of  nations,  376. 

Sandoval's  case,  375. 

Hospitality  to  warships,  375. 

prizes,  376,  378. 
Supply  of  coal  to  warships,  377. 
niega!  augmentation  of  forces,  62,  373,  378,  381. 
Restoration  of  prize  by  neutral  state,  62,  378,  380. 
Breaches  of,  in  1870.  .382. 

The  Twenty-four  Hours  Bule, 

Generally,  379. 

Evasion  of,  by  Federal  warship,  379. 

Augmentation  of  Forces  of  Belligerent  VesBels, 

Generally,  380. 

Neutrals  may  leg^y  permit,  380. 

But  equipment  must  be  limited,  380. 

Illegal, — effect  on  subsequent  captures,  380. 

Neutral  obligation  to  restore  prizes,  378,  380. 

Assistance  to  Belligerents, 

Generally,  381. 

Neutrals  may  impartially  render,  382. 

The  Gauntlet  case,  382. 

May  be  granted  under  previous  treaty,  383. 

Loans  to  belligerents,  384,  413. 

Iniuranee, 

Contrary  to  municipal  law,  is  void,  384. 
Lawful,  of  trade  open  to  neutrals,  384. 

NEUTRALITY,  ARMED,  OP  1780.. 88,  147. 

NEUTRALS, 

Complaints  of,  324. 

May  purchase  condemned  prizes,  131,  318,  322. 

Must  trade  straightforwaroly,  240. 

Rights  and  Obligations  of.    [  Vide  Nexttbal  Rights,  &c.] 

NON-COMMISSIONED  CAPTORS,  133,  136. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  TREATY  OP  PARIS.    [Jlde  Declaeation.] 

OBLIGATIONS,  BELLIGERENT,  311. 

OWNERSHIP,  15.    [  Vide  aho  Doxicile.] 
Colourable  transfers  of,  20. 
Test  of,  21,25. 
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OWNERSHIP— «)n/t«i«rf. 

Transfer  of,  darins'  txansit,  22. 

must  oe  absolute,  23. 

in  neutral  port,  26,  271. 
Interlocutory  sales,  323. 
Joint  ownership,  18,  369. 
Vesting  of,  in  prize,  69.    [Fub  Pbize.] 
•  Ship  and  cargo,  same  ownership  (false  papers),  224. 
Taint  of  contraband,  189,  200. 

PAGIFTG  BLOCKADE.    [  Vide  sub  Bloczadb.] 

PACIFICO  CASE,  122. 

PAPERS, 

Must  be  produced  and  in  order,  162,  219. 

The  subject  generally,  219. 

Consequence  of  defective,  219. 

Irregnlarity  with  misconduct,  220. 

Irregularity  without  misconduct,  220,  228. 

SpoUation  and  destruction  of,  220. 

If  obyiously  fictitious,  221. 

False  destination,  221. 

False  paners  to  support  contraband,  221. 

If  some  doubtful  and  some  false,  222. 

Irregular,  are  only  evidence  of  criminaliiy,  222. 

Discrepancies  between  affirmations  and  papers,  223. 

How  innocent  cargo  affected,  223. 

How  innocent  ship  affected,  223. 

If  ship  and  cargo  under  common  ownership,  224. 

Master  must  withhold  nothing,  224. 

Alternative  destinations :  general  clearances,  224. 

List  of  necessary  papers,  224 — 228. 

Jte  Attempted  breach  of  blockade,  1 17. 

InsuraficCf 

Neutral  warranty  implies  regularity  of  papers,  228. 
Consequence  of  defective  papers,  228,  229. 
Treaty-papers  must  be  earned,  230. 

but  not  every  document  ordered  by  belligferents,  230. 

but  cargo  not  responsible  for  ship's  papers,  230. 
Leave  requ^ed  to  carry  false  papers,  231. 
Neutral  warranty : — the  American  view,  231. 

PARIS.    [  Vide  Deolaba^tion  of  Pabis.] 
Silk  locked  up  in,  41. 

PARTNERSHIPS.    [  rtde  Cokteact.] 

PART-OWNER.    [  Vide  Owubbship.] 

PASSPORT.    [Vide  JjiCBStCE,'] 

PEACE, 

Capture  after  conclusion  of,  64. 
Defective  title  cured  by,  318. 

PERFORMANCE,  substituted,  429. 
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PERILS  OF  THE  SEAS, 
Toipedoes,  84. 
Ee  Charter-party,  414. 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  264. 

PILOTAaE  INTO  ENEMY  PORTS,  271. 

PIRACr,  433. 

PORT  OF  DISCHARaE,  capture  at,  82. 

POSTLIMINY.    [  Vid4  also  Rbgaftubk.] 
DefiDition,  126. 

Ab  regards  pruoners  of  war,  126. 
The  ancient  law,  127. 
Conflicting  usages,  127. 
The  British  nsage,  127. 
Effect  of  these  miferences,  127. 
Prizes  conyerted  into  pubUc  vessels,  128,  377. 
Inapplicable  if  capture  effected  during  peace,  129. 
Purchase  after  lawful  condemnation  destroys  postliminy,  129. 
Treaty  of  peace,  effect  of,  129. 

PRE-EMPTION, 

The  subject  generally,  244. 

Provisions,  Uieir  position,  244 — 247. 

No  pre-emption  if  conduct  fraudulent,  245. 

Price  to  be  paid,  246. 

Captors  must  not  undidy  detain  property,  246. 

Seizure  of  property  about  to  sail  to  enemy,  246. 

The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864 . .  246. 

Difficult  to  starve  out  enemy  nowadays,  247. 

Pre-emption  as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  247. 

Angary,  247. 

Bemgerents  may  requisition  neutral  property,  247. 

The  British  vessels  sunk  to  block  the  Seine  at  Rouen,  248. 

Award  of  compensation  for  loss  of  same,  250. 

Railway  stock  seized  by  the  Prussians,  261. 

The  Genoese  com  ship,  39,  251. 

Iruuraneef 

Pre-emption  is  rather  arrest  than  capture,  262. 
The  Grenoese  com  ship,  252. 
In  what  cases  abandonment  is  justified,  252. 
Underwriters  not  liable  for  wages,  &c.,  of  crew  under  detention, 
253. 

PREMIUM,  Return  of,  re  Convoy,  393—396. 
PRINCES,  Restraint  of,  415. 

PRINCIPAL,  Agent  and,  114,  413. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR, 
Captured  seamen  are,  68. 
Treatment  of,  68. 
Their  position  on  landing,  68. 
As  regards  Postliminy,  126. 
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PRISONERS  OF  WAR--eoniinued. 
On  board  cartel  ships,  294. 
Their  release  in  1667 . .  294. 
Release  of  (Treaty  of  Paris),  294. 
Treatment  of  captured  crew,  295. 
Bleg^  sentence  on,  by  aliens,  295. 

PRIVATEERING  (AND  LETTERS  OF  MARQUE) :  PRIVATEERS, 

Definition,  91. 

Abolished  by  Declaration  of  Paris,  27,  98. 

Distinction  between,  and  Letters  of  Harque,  92. 

Security  to  be  given  by  owners,  93. 

Duties  of  masters,  93. 

Owners  liable  for  costs  and  damages,  94. 

Commission  must  be  on  board,  94. 

Prizes  must  be  brought  in,  94. 

Haster  must  be  on  board,  95. 

not  accept  concurrent  commissions,  95. 
Effect  of  capture  without  commission,  96. 
Non-commissioned  captors  PPirates,  96,  136. 
Enlistment  of  aliens  to  serve  on  privateers,  96. 
Flag  to  be  carried,  97. 

Nations  holding  aloof  from  Declaration  of  Paris,  32,  98. 
Declaration  of  Paris  only  binding  as  between  signatories,  98. 
Former  treaties  against,  100. 
Volunteer  Navy  may  supersede,  29,  100. 
Privateers  may  be  visitea,  147. 

visit  and  search,  149. 
Inturancef 

Letters  of  marque  must  be  sanctioned  by  policy,  101. 

Permission  to  carry, — how  construed,  101. 

Permission  to  cruise, — how  construed,  102. 

PRIVILEGED   TRADE   OF    THE   ENEMY.      [Tufc   oho    Ilucxt 
TsADE  and  Gomtinuous  VoYAass.] 
The  subject  generally,  233. 
Rule  of  the  War  of  1756.  .233. 

Vessels  so  engnkged  regarded  as  enemy  transports,  234. 
Different  view  in  America,  235. 
The  Rule  superseded  by  Order  in  1854 .  .235. 
Ships  restored,  but  freight  refused,  236,  239. 
Misconduct  involves  confiscation,  240. 
Privileged  coasting  trade,  239. 

Confiscation, 

Not  complete  unanimity  as  to  penalty,  242. 
The  subject  generally,  242,  243. 
Effect  on  freight,  340. 

Insurance, 

Breach  of  neutral  warranty,  243. 

Void,  in  protection  of  neutral  trade,  if  privileged,  243,  405. 

Privileged  trading  may  be  barratrous,  243. 

PRIZE.    [  Vide  also  sub  Captube  ;  Pbivateebino  ;  and  Abjudicatiox.] 
At  what  moment  vested  in  captors,  59. 
Carried  into  neutral  ports,  62,  317. 
Condemnation  of,  in  neutral  territory,  62,  317. 
Prize  proclamation,  130,  319,  407,  411. 
Leg^  condemnation  is  title-deed  of  purchaser,  131,  322. 
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TBJZE—eontinued. 

But  illegal  oondemnation  void,  131. 

Reoaptared  neutral,  maj  be  aimed  for  defence,  133. 

Captured  hj  non-oommiasioned  vessels,  96,  133,  136. 

On  inland  waters,  133. 

Purchased  from  captors,  134. 

Insurable  interest  in,  407. 

Ck>urt  of  ally,  316. 

Within  territory  of  ally,  317. 

To  what  port  to  be  brought,  318. 

Effect  of  peace  on  defective  title  to,  318. 

Right  to,  vested  in  sovereign,  319,  407. 

Gift  to  captors,  319. 

^ht  to,  how  forfeited,  319. 

When  Droits  of  Admiralty,  136,  319. 

Loss  or  destruction  of,  does  not  prednde  adjudication,  320,  330. 

Captors  must  not  delay  adjudication,  320. 

Property  in,  not  changed  till  legal  condenmation,  322. 

Purchase  by  neutrals,  131,  318,  322,  323. 

Literlocutory  sale  of,  323. 

Li  custody  of  marshal ;  his  responsibility,  336. 

Illegal  augmentation :  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  372,  378. 

Hospitality  to,  376,  378. 

Conversion  of,  into  warships,  128,  377. 

Restoration  of,  by  neutral  state,  378,  380. 

After  conduaion  of  peace,  318. 

liabilitv  of  captors.    [  Vide  Adjudication.] 

Effected  in  neutral  waters,  60. 

Privateers  must  bring  in,  94. 

PRIZE  ACT,  NAVAL.    [  r«fo  Nayal.] 

PRIZE  COURT  IN  TERRITORY  OF  ALLY,  316. 

PRIZE  PROCLAMATION,  1864. .130,  411. 

PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORT, 

Belligerent  rights,  re  Warlike  articles,  306. 
Britidi  enactments,  306. 
In  1864..  306— 308. 
Coal,  308. 

Insurance, 

Effect  of  prohibition  on  insurance,  308,  384,  406. 

Not  permissible  in  support  of  municipal  breach,  308,  309,  406. 

But  otherwise,  re  alien  regulations,  308. 

But  underwriter  must  be  fully  informed,  309. 

li  on  mixed  goods,  309. 

PROHIBITION  OF  TRADE  WITH  ENEMY.     [Fwfo  Tbadb  with 


PROOFS 

in  support  of  claim,  322. 
when  further  required,  333. 

PROPERTY  CHANGED  BY  CONDEMNATION,  322. 

PRO-RATA  FREIGHT,  67,  416,  428,  423—432. 

O.  II 
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PROVISIONS.    [  rtde  Cojn»ABAin) ;  PEE-mipnoH.] 

PRUSSIA, 

Reprisals  of,  38. 

Complaint  of,  re  Contraband,  in  1870 . .  360 

PRUSSIAN  LOAN.    ISm  Repbisals.] 

PUBLIC  LOANS.    [Fwfo  Loans.] 

PUBLIC  VESSELS.    [  Vide  sub  Dbbpatchm.] 

PUBLICISTS  MENTIONED,  11. 

PURCHASE 

By  master,  76. 

Of  prize  by  neutrals,  131,  318,  322,  323,  360. 
[rufePaiza;  Ransom.] 

QUEEN'S  CHAMBERS,  313. 
QUEEN'S  ENEMIES,  414,  423. 

RANSOM, 

Money  paid  for,  not  recoverable  from  underwriters,  83. 

Repurcnase  from  captors,  76,  134. 

The  subject  generally,  296. 

The  British  view  of,  296. 

The  ships  taken  at  Genoa,  298. 

Prom  me  enemy,  precludes  recapture,  299, 

To  the  enemy,  less  objectionable,  299. 

Observations  of  the  Ajnerican  Courts,  299. 

Choice  between  ransoming  and  destroying  prizes,  300. 

Ransom-bills,  300—303. 

The  right  to  sue  upon,  301. 

Effect  of  death  of  hostage,  301. 

The  ordinary  procedure,  re  ransom,  301. 

Capture  of  ransom-bill,  302. 

Abandonment  to  holders  of  the  bill,  303. 

Right  of  master  to  bind  owners,  303. 

Considerations  influencing  master,  303. 

Insurance — 

Where  ransom  illegal,  not  capable  of  insurance,  304,  405. 
General  observations,  304. 
The  law  strictly  interpreted,  305, 
If  prohibitions  removed,  306. 
•  May  be  barratrous,  304. 

RE-CAPTURE.    [  Twfe  also  PoBTLnoNT.] 
Invalid  after  peace  declared,  66. 
Distinguished  from  rescue,  126,  216. 
Does  not  necessarily  exclude  claim  for  tot^  loss,  73. 
By  prisoners  on  cartel-ship,  294. 
Precluded  by  ransom,  299. 
The  subject  generally,  126. 

Recaptors  have  claim  to  salvage.     [  Vide  SALVAas.] 
Recaptured  vessels  may  continue  voyage,  131. 
Of  neutral  vessels,  132. 

Recaptured  vessels  may  be  put  in  defence,  133. 
Should  be  provided  for  in  charter-party.    [  Vide  CHAfiTEB-PlfiTT.] 

REMOVAL.     [  Vide  Domioile.  ] 
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REPRISALS,  36. 

Various  fonns  of,  37. 

By  Prussia,  38. 

Jjetten  of  Marque  and,  91. 

The  Tobacco  case  (Spain),  176. 

RE-PURCHASE.    [  Vide  Ransom.] 
REQUISITION.    [  Vide  Pbb-emption.] 

RESCUE, 

Attempt  at,  involves  confiscation,  64,  216,  218. 

As  distinguished  from  recapture,  126,  216. 

Entitles  to  salvage,  135. 

The  subject  generally,  216. 

But  master  of  enemv  ship  has  nothing  to  lose,  216. 

Attempt  to  escape,  before  possession,  217. 

Captors  must  secure  themselves  against,  217. 

No  offence  against  municipal  law,  218. 

Cargpo  (of  neutral  ship)  responsible,  218. 

The  duty  of  crew,  63,  216,  218. 

Successful,  entitles  to  salvage,  218. 

RESIDENCE.    [  Vide  DomozLB.] 

RESISTANCE   TO  VISIT  AND   SEARCH.    [Vide  also  Visit  and 
Sbaboh,  The  Rioet  of.] 
Master,  unless  an  enemy,  must  not  resist,  63,  213,  356. 
The  subject  generally,  212. 
Penalty,  total  confiscation,  212. 
Is  a  forfeiture  of  neutrality,  212,  215. 
If  an  enemy  ship,  cargo  bound?  212. 
If  through  bondjlde  ignorance,  213. 
Neutral  goods  on  artned  belligerent  vessels,  213. 

under  convoy,  214. 
May  be  barratry,  215. 

RESISTING  CAPTURE,  damages  incurred  by,  83,  84. 

RESPECT  OF  NEUTRAL  TERRITORY.     [Vide  aho  sttb  Neutral 
Watkb8.] 
The  subject  generally,  311. 
How  liznits  defined,  311. 
The  << Marine  League,"  312. 
Enclosed  parts  between  headlands,  313. 
Passing  through  neutral  territory,  313. 
Hostilities  origfinating  within  neutral  territory,  313. 
The  Franeonia  case,  313. 
Criminal  jurisdiction,  313. 

Capture  within  neutral  territory  not  ipto  facto  void,  60,  314. 
Forcible  resistance  to  capture  within  neutral  territory,  314. 
Enlistment  of  seamen  within  neutral  territory,  314. 
Neutrals  may  prevent  belligerents  lying  in  wait,  379. 

msist  upon,  381. 
The  Cagliari  case,  381. 

RESTITUTION.    [  Vide  Adjudication.] 

RESTORATION,  by  neutrals,  of  illegal  prizes,  62,  378,  380. 

RESTRAINT  OF  PRINCES,  416,  417. 

RESTRAINTS.    [  Tl<^<;  Exbabgo  ;  Abbbstb.] 

ii2 
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BETORTIOK.    [Vidsntb  Bepbibalb.] 

RETROSPECT,  9. 

RETURN  OF  PREMIUM, 
Jte  Convoy,  393—396. 
i20  Void  LoLSuranoes,  406. 

RICE.    [Vidt  CosTBABJLSD,  sub  Pbovisions.] 

RIGHTS  OF  BELLIGERENTS  AGAINST  NEUTRALS,'  achediiled 
on  p.  144. 

RULE  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1766.. 233,  236. 

SAFE  CONDUCT.    [FwfeLiCBNOB.] 

SAFETY,  in,  46. 

SAILING, 

Hasty,  to  avoid  capture,  81. 

Before  hostilities,  69. 

Instructions.     [  Vide  tub  Wab  WiiuuiniES.] 

Under  false  colours,  62. 

SALE 

Of  deteriorating  oarg^,  72. 
Of  interlocutory,  323. 
To  Belligerents',  346,  364. 
[  Vide  OwNXBSHiP.] 

SALVAGE, 

Recaptors*  claim  to,  130. 

Rescuers'  claim  to,  136,  218. 

By  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864 . .  130. 

Prize  Proclamation,  1864. .  130. 

Due  to  convoying  vessel,  131. 

If  prize  illegally  condemned,  131. 

On  neutral  vessels  re-captured  from  enemy,  132. 

Services  must  be  real,  133. 

By  non-commissioned  vessels,  133,  136. 

Former  scale  of  payment,  134. 

If  prize  purchased  from  captors,  134. 

Marine  salvage  plus  militaiy  salvage,  134. 

Special  salvage  on  derelict  prize,  136. 

Due  to  rescuers,  136. 

Lloyd's  Agents  to  prevent  sale,  136. 

Ifuuranee  in  connexion  with,  137. 

He  the  Geneva  Award,  137. 

Special  clause,  re  Gt)vemment  charter,  137. 

iSSect  of  private  compromise,  73. 

SAimOVAL'S  CASE,  376. 

SCHEME  OF  ARRANGEMENT,  explanatory,  1. 

SEABOARD  TOWNS.    [  Vide  Boxbabdxbmt.] 

SEAMEN,  search  for,  149.    [  Vide  Cbbw.] 

SEA  PERILS  AND  CAPTURE,  joint  causes  of  loss,  76. 

SEARCH.    [Fufc  Visit.] 

SEAWORTHINESS,  impUed  waminty  of,  397. 
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SETNE,  vessels  sunk  in  the,  248. 

SEIZURE.    [SeeABSxas;  Gaftube,&c.] 

SHIPMENT  BY  BELLiaERENT  VESSELS,  367. 

SHIPOWNERS.    [Vide  8ub  Uabter.'] 

SHIPPERS,  responsibOiiy  of  deceitful,  188. 

SILK,  under  Retention  in  Paris,  41. 

SOVEREIGN,  prizes  vested  in,  319, 407. 

SPECIAL  LICENCJE.    [  Vide  LianroB.] 

SPECIAL  PASS,  for  removal  from  enemy's  country,  266. 

SPOLIATION  OP  PAPERS.    [  Vide  Papbbs.] 

STANDING  INTERROGATORIES,  116,  324. 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS, 
Jts  prize  proceedings,  321. 
Suspended  during  war,  413. 

STUDDING  SAILS,  necessary  during  war,  397. 

SUBSTITUTED  PERFORMANCE,  429. 

SUSPECTED  VESSELS,  arrest  of,  55,  154,  329.      IVide  also  Abjiti)!- 

CATIOK.] 

SWEDISH  CONVOY  CASE,  214. 
SWEDISH  SALE  OF  WARSHIPS,  362. 

"  TAKINGS  AT  SEA,"  79. 

TELEGRAPH  CABLE, 

The  International  case,  382. 
Contraband,  nature  of,  182. 

TEMPORARY  SEIZURE  is  capture,  79. 

TERMINATION  OF  VOYAGE,  purges  offence  of  blockade-running, 
120. 

TERRITORY,  NEUTRAL.    [  Vide  Resfeoi  op  Nbutbal  Tbbbitobt.] 

TITLE  OF  CAPTORS  AND  PURCHASERS.    [  Vide  Adjudioation  ; 
Captusb;  Conbbxnatign  ;  Peace.] 

TOBACCO  CASE,  THE  (Spain),  176. 

TORPEDOES,  losses  caused  by,  84. 

TORTS,  PERSONAL.    [  Ti^fe  Adjudication.] 

TOWAGE,  damage  by  forcible,  80. 

TOWAGE,  ILLEGAL,  the  Gauntlet  case,  382. 

TOWAGE  OF  PRIZE,  by  neutrals,  382. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  NEUTRALS.    [  Vide  Nbdtbal  Rigbsb,  fto.] 

TRADE  WITH  ENEMT, 

Prohibition  of,  gpenerally,  268. 

May  not  be  continued  by  partnenhip,  260. 

Prohibited  unless  Uoensed,  260. 

Mixed  ownership,  261,  273. 

The  Hoopy  262. 

The  Bella  Guidita,  263. 

TheAbby,  264. 

American  cases,  264. 

Removal  on  declaration  of  war,  265. 

Indirect  trading,  267. 

Involves  capture,  268. 

Proclamations,  in  1854.. 267. 

Dedaration  of  Paris,  269. 

Franco-Prussian  war,  1870.. 269. 

Allies  must  observe  the  general  principle,  269,  284. 

The  Neptuntts  case,  270. 

British  subject  in  foreign  domicile,  270,  273. 

PUotage  in  enemj  waters,  271. 

Sale  of  ship  in  foreign  port,  25,  271. 

Shipment  by  enemy  vessels,  271. 

The  Ionian  Ships  case,  271. 

Licence  to,  covers  enemy  ship,  283,  290. 

Cartel-ships,  292. 

[  Vide  also  GoNTRIOT  of  AFFBEiaHTXBMT,  414  et  seq.] 

Insurance, 

Contracts  to  support,  illegal,  272,  405. 
If  British  subject  domiciled  abroad,  273. 

with  enemy,  273. 
On  neutral  goods  to  enemy  port,  273. 
On  property  of  mixed  ownership,  273. 
The  test  of  neutrality,  re  port,  274. 
Bairatrous  trading  by  master,  274. 
Against  British  capture,  42,  275,  276,  406. 
Before  outbreak  of  war,  275. 
If  lionised,  290. 

TRANSFER.    [  Vide  Owotbship.] 

TRANSHIPMENT.    IVide  Comtintjous  Voyaow.] 

TRANSIT,  transfer  during,  22.    [  Vide  also  Ownebship.] 

TRANSPORT  OF  BELLIGERENT  TROOPS.     [  Vide  sub  Nbdteai. 
RiaHTS,  &o.] 

TREATIES, 

£e  contraband.    [  Vide  Comtbaband.] 
To  assist  belligerents,  383. 

TREATY  OF, 

Paris.    [  Vide  Dbolaiiation  of  Pabis.] 

Washington.     {Vide    sub   Neutbal    Rights,    &c.    (the   Alabama 
case).] 

TROOPS,  transport  of.    [Vide  sub  Nbutbal  Rights,  &o.] 

TUG-BOATS,  183. 

TWENTT-FOUR  HOURS  RULE,  379. 
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UNLIVERY  OP  CARGO.    {Fids  Cabqo.] 

VESSELS  sunk  in  the  Seine,  248. 

VISIT :  VISIT  AND  SEARCH,  THE  RiaHT  OP.    [  Vide  alto  Rbsib- 
TAXOE  TO  Visit  and  Sbabgh.] 
History  of  the  right,  144. 
Neceflsarily  ante^ent  to  capture,  146. 
Visit  and  search  technicallj  distinct,  146. 
The  right  not  applicable  against  public  vessels,  146. 
But  privateers  may  be  visited,  147. 
Attempts  to  deny  the  right,  147. 
Insisted  npon  and  enforced  by  Great  Britain,  147. 
The  Baltic  Confederacy,  148. 
Special  convention  in  1801 . .  148. 
Convoy  no  protection  against,  148. 
Search  for  seamen,  149. 
How  to  exercise  the  right  of,  149,  152. 
May  be  exercised  by  privateers,  149. 
Notice  of  intention  to,  150. 
Attempt  to  escape  from,  117,  151,  216. 
Must  be  courteonsly  executed,  151. 
Merchant  vessels  must  show  real  colours,  151. 
Neutral  master  must  give  all  information,  152. 
Consequence  of  defective  or  erroneous  papers,  152. 
Right  to  carry  into  port  for  examination,  152. 
Search  for  enemy  goods,  88. 

VOID  INSURANCES,  406. 
Definition  of,  405. 

Unlicensed  trade  with  enemy,  272,  405. 
Privileged  trade  of  enemy,  243,  405. 
Ransom-money,  804,  405. 
Prohibited  traiBc  in  goods,  308,  309,  406. 
Against  British  capture  or  embargo,  42,  275,  276,  406. 
On  enemy  property,  406. 
Return  of  premium  in  cases  of,  406. 
Indivisible  voyage,  406. 

VOLUNTEER  NAVY,  not  prohibited  by  Declaration  of  Paris,  29,  100. 

VOYAGE, 
Loss  of,  73. 
If  indivisible,  406. 
Abandonment  of,  on  account  of  embargo,  39. 

WAGES  AND  PROVISIONS  OF  CREW, 
Blockade  and  embargo,  41. 
[  Vide  n*b  Cbew  ;  Ebeioht]. 

WAR, 

Commenoement  of ,  12. 
Effect  on  individuals,  13,  412. 
Withdrawal  on  outbreak  of,  16. 
Effect  of,  on  contract.    [  Vide  sub  CovTRkcr.'] 
Rule  of  the,  of  1756.  .233,  236. 
Policy,  contracts  contrary  to,  414. 
[  Vide  Dbolasation  of  Wab]. 
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war  wakranttes, 

Warranted  Neutral, 

Meaning  of  warranty,  386. 
Ab  regards  ahipowner,  386,  389. 

cargfo-owner,  387,  389. 
Barrataioufi  breach  of  warranty,  387. 
Shipment  of  contraband,  387. 
If  property  neutral  when  insured,  387. 
Effect  of  war  with  gfoveniment  of  assured,  388. 
False  warranty,  effect  of,  388. 

Consequence  of  irregular,  or  simulated  {Mipers,  388,  389. 
Shipment  by  belligerent  vessel,  388. 
Obligations  as  regards  ship's  papers,  388. 
Analysis  of  foreign  condemnation,  389. 

Warranted  to  Sail  with  Convoy. 
Definition  of  convoy,  390. 
How  warranty  complied  with,  390,  393. 
Must  convoy  be  for  whole  voyage?  390. 
Accidental  separation  from  convoy,  391,  392. 
Convoy  "from  London,"  391. 
Deviation  to  seek  or  regain  convoy,  391,  392. 
Necessity  for  sailing  instructions,  391. 
Wilful  remaining  behind,  392. 
Cables  shipped  to  avoid  losing  convoy,  392. 
Expenses  vAiilst  waiting  for  or  with  convoy,  392,  393. 
Convoy  Act  of  1798.  .392. 
Provisions  of  Naval  Prize  Act,  re  convoy,  393. 
Return  of  premium,  re  convoy,  393—396. 

Warranted  free  from  Capture. 

The  clause,  396  (also  68,  81,  275^,  276). 

Capture  and  subsequent  resumption  of  voyage  :  deviation,  396. 

Implied  warranty  of  Seaworthiness. 

Studding-sails  necessary  during  war,  397. 

WARSHIPS, 

Supply  of  coal  to,  377. 

Conversion  of  prizes  into,  128,  377. 

Are  commercial  contraband.    [  Vide  CoimuBAin).] 

Hospitality  to,  375. 

Admisflion  of,  to  blockaded  ports,  108. 

Sale  of,  to  belligerents.    [  Vide  Contbabaio).] 

WASHINaTON,  treaty  of.    \_Vide  Netttbal  Riohtb,  &o.  (the  Alabamm 
(»8e).] 
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^    STEVENS  AND  SONS,  LIMITED,  119  &  120,  CHANCEBY  LANE,  LONDON.     ^^ 


Oreenwood's  Practice  of  Conyeyancmg,  with  Concise  Prece- 
dents.— A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing,  showing  the  present  Practice 
relating  to  the  daily  routine  of  Conveyancing  in  Solicitors*  Offices,  to  which  are  added 
Concise  Common  Forms  and  Precedents  in  Conveyancing.  Eighth  Edition.  By 
HARRY  GREENWOOD,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  Sro.  1891.  Frice  16*.  cloth, 
**  One  of  those  books  \17hieh  no  lawyer's  bookshelf  should  be  without.'* — Law  Gazette. 

The  Stamp  Act,  1891,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  Management 

Act,  1891.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  a  Copiou.s  Index.  By  NATHANIEL 
JOSEPH  HIGHMORE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant-Solicitor  of  the  Inland 
Revenue.    Deniy  8ro.     1891.    Frice  bs,  eloth. 

limes'  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts. — By  L.  C.  Innes, 

lately  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court,  Madras,  Author  of  "  A  Digest  of  the 
English  Law  of  EasMnents.**    De^ny  8ro.     1891.    Frice  10«.  6{/.  cloth. 

Hamilton's   Manual  of  Company  Law  for  the  Use   of 

Directors  and  Promoters.    By  WM.  FREDK.  HAMILTON,  LL.D.  (Lond.) ;  aasist^ 
by  KENNARD  GOLBORN^  METCALFE,  M.A.,  Barristers- at- Law.    Betny  Sro. 
1891.     Price  Vis.  6r/.  cloth. 
**  The  work  is  executed  throughout  with  great  care  and  accuracy    ....    may  be  safely  recom- 
mended as  a  moBt  useful  maniial  of  the  law  with  whicn  it  deals." — Law  Gazette. 

Moncreiff  on  Fraud  and  Misrepresentation. — A  Treatise 

on  the  Law  relating  to  Fraud  and  Misrepresentation  TBy  the  Hon.  FREDERICK 
MONCREIFF,  Barrister-at-Law.    Detny  8ro.     1891.    Frice  21».  cloth. 

Edmunds  on  Patents. — The  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters 

Patent  for  Inventions,  with  the  Patent  Acts  and  Rules  annotated,  and  the  International 
Convention ;  a  full  Collection  of  Statutes,  Forms  and  Precedents,  and  an  Outline  of 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  &c.  By  LEWIS  EDMUNDS,  assisted  by  A.  WOOD 
RENTON,  Esqrs.,  Borristers-at-Law.  JioyalSvo.  {992 pp.)  1890.  Frice  lL12t.  cloth. 

Sebastian's  Law  of  Trade  Marks  and  their  Registration, 

and  matters  connected  therewith,  including  a  Chapter  on  Goodwill.  Together  with  the 
Patents,  Designs,  and  'Irade  Marks  Acts,  1883-8,  and  the  Trade  Marks  Rules  and 
Instructions  thereunder,  Forms  and  Precedents ;  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1887, 
and  other  Statutory  enactments;  and  the  United  States  Stututes,  1870 15  1881,  and  tlie 
Rules  and  Forms  thereundex',  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United  Stat^  1877-  Third 
Edition.  By  LEWIS  BOYD  SEBASTIAN,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  E«i., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8ro.  1890.  Friee  \l.  6.*.  cloth. 
**  The  work  Btands  alone  as  an  authority  upon  the  law  of  trade  marks." — Law  Jowrnai. 

Oldham  and  Foster  on  the  Law  of  Distress  — A  Treatise 

on  the  Law  of  Distress,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Table  of  Statutes,  &c  Second 
Edtfwfi.  By  ARTHUR  OLDHAM  and  A.  LA  TROBE  FOSTER,  Esqre., 
Barristers- at-Law.    Demy  8t'o.     1889.    Frice  18«.  eloth. 

Macnamara's  Law  of  Carriers. — A  Digest  of  the  Law  of 

Carriers  of  Goods  and  Passengers  by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation.  By  WALTER 
IlENRr  MACNAMARA,  Esq.,  Barristor-at-Law,  Registrar  to  the  Railway  Com- 
mission.    Itoyal  8t'0.     1888.     Frice  1/.  %s.  cloth. 

Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Railway  Companies. — 

Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders  relating  to  Railway  Companies  in  England 
and  Ireland,  with  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon;  and  Appendix  of  Bye-La wa 
and  SUindiiig  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Second  Edition.  By  J,  H, 
BALFOUR  BRO  WNE,  Esq. ,  one  of  Her  Majesty*s  Counsel,  and  H,  S.  THEOBALD, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8ro.  1888.  Frice  II.  lbs.  cloth. 
**  Contains  in  a  very  concise  form  the  whole  law  of  railways.'* — The  Times. 

Brooke's  Notary. — A  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of 

a  Notary  of  England.  With  a  full  Collection  of  Precedents.  Fifth  Edit.  By  0  EORGE 
F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1890.    Fru!e  U.  U.  cloth. 

Leake's  Law  of  Contracts. — A  Digest  of  Principles  of  tlie 

Law  of  Contracts.  Third  Edition.  By  STEPHEN  MARTIN  LEAKE,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Demy  8ro.     1892.     Frice  Z2s.  cloth. 

Whitehead's  Church  Law. — Being  a  Concise  Dictionarv 


of  statutes,  Canons,  Regulations,  and  Decided  Cases  affectinGC  the  Clergy  and  Laity. 
By  BENJAMIN  WHITEHEAD,  B.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  Sro.  181*2. 
Price  lOs.Gd.  cloth. 
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Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership. — Inco 

the  Partnerahip  Act,  1890.    Fifth  Edition,    Bj  SIB  FREDERICK 
Bart.,  Baniater-at-Law.    Demt/  Svo.    1890.    Price  Sa.  6d.  eloth. 
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Pollock's  Law  of  Torts. — A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 

Obligations  ariaing  from  CiyU  Wroogs  in  the  Common  Law.  Third  Editi<mf  to  which 
is  added  the  draft  of  a  Code  of  Civil  Wrongs,  prepared  for  the  Government  of  India. 
By  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  jBarrist^r-at-Law.  Demy  Svo.  1892. 
Price  IL  U.  cloth. 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract. — Being  a  Treatise  on 

the  General  Principles  relating  to  the  YaUdity  of  Agreements  in  the  Law  of  England. 
Fifth  Fditim.  With  a  New  Chapter.  By  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart., 
M^A.,  LL.D.,  Borrister-at-Law.    Demj/Svo,    1889.    Price  II,  Ss.  cloth. 
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students.  Comprising  the  Fundamental  Principles,  with  useful  Practical  Rules  and 
Decisions.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.  Tenth  Edition.  By  J. 
TRUSrRAM,LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demt/ l2mo.    1887.    Price  Ue.  cloth. 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. — ^A  Manual  of 

Equity  Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  founded  on  the  Works  of 
Story,  Spence,  and  other  writers.  By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  Q.C.  Fourteenth  Edit. 
By  J.  TRUSTRAM,  LL.M.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  \2ano.  1889.  Price  I2s,ed. cloth. 

Harris'  Hints  on  Advocacy. — Conduct  of  Cases  Civil  and 

Criminal.    Classes  of  Witnesses  and  Suggestions  for  Cross-examining  them,  &c.,  &c.. 
By  RICHARD  HARRIS,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,    mnth  Edition,    With  u 
New  Chapter  on  "Tactics."    Jtoyal  l2mo.    1^9.      Price  Is,  6rf.  cloth. 
"  A  very  complete  Mftiinal  of  the  Advocate's  art  in  Trial  by  Jury." — Soheitor*'  Journal, 

Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law. 

With  Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Index  of  Cases  cited.  By  RICHARD  WATSON, 
of  Linooln^s  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1891.    Price  16«.  cloth, 

Warburton's  Criminal  Law  Cases. — A  Selection  of  Leading 

Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law,  with  Notes.  By  HENRT  WARBURTON,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law. [Founded  on  **Shirley*s  Leading  Cases.'*]   DemySvo,   1892.  Price  9». 
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